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This closet is 
madetostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 
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Economical in the use 
of water. 









Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 
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Easy of access when | 
repairs are necessary. | 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 





Many Thousands in use. 





Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A.VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS MEET 
ALL MODERN SCHOOLROOM REQUIREMENTS! 


Natural Slate Blackboards are in the finest 
schools of the country—where school Author- 
ities realize that they are the shortest cut to 
conserving taxpayers’ money. Natural Slate 
Blackboards make teachers’ tasks much easier 
and bring better results to pupils’ efforts—in fact 
they are a valued asset from every standpoint. 











Despite the ravages of hard wear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always like new—replacement 
is never necessary. 







Write for interesting data and information on 
Natural Slate Blackboards. 










NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
208 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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BEVERLY 





Survey the fine school buildings of the 
country and you’ll find the great pro- 
portion have Barrett Specification Roofs. 


And there are sound reasons for that 
fact: 


In the first place, a 10 or 20-year Surety 
Company Bond goes with each Barrett 
Specification Roof —a bond that guar- 
antees the owner of the building against 
repair or maintenance expense for the 


life of the bond. 


Moreover, many architects and School 
Board members have learned that hun- 
dreds of roofs of this type, laid 30 or 40 
years ago, are still giving staunch weath- 
er-tight service—and this without a cent 
of expense for roof repairs. 





School Roofs that can be laid 
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Beverly, Mass., is proud of its High School—an 
architectural masterpiece, a model of convenience, ; 
comfort, and safety. Im line with standard prac- 
tice, it has a Barrett Specification Roof. 

Architect: Adden S Parker, Boston. Contractor: : 
William H. Cann, Beverly, Mass. Roofer: Geo. W. : 


Horne Co., Lazerence, Mass. 


— 


— and forgotten 


And then there’s the fire-safety factor. 
It’s proved that if burning brands fall 
on the slag or gravel surface of a Barrett 
Specification Roof, they burn themselves 
out without doing serious damage. If a 
fire inside the building weakens the roof 
deck, the Barrett Specification Roof has 
the necessary tensile strength to support 
itself over a large area, thus effectually 
blanketing the fire. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters gives the base rat- 
ing to Barrett Specification Roofs. 


In a_ nutshell — Barrett Specification 
Roofs have proved themselves excep- 
tionally right for school buildings. And 
this fact has become known to School 
Boards. 





A Valuable Service 


Without charge or obligation, a Bar- 
rett Service Man will inspect your 
roofs. He will render an unpreju- 
diced report on their condition and 
explain upkeep methods that often 
save expensive repairs. 

This free inspection service is offered 
to schools with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Address 
Inspection Service Department. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York City 
IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., 


5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





Printed in U. S. A. 
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KEWAN EE 


STEEL Riveted 


° BOILERS 


Here are some of the features of boiler de- 


sign which are necessary to insure lower heating costs: 1; a 
spacious firebox so that the fuel may be burned properly, 2; ample heat- 
ing surface and long and numerous flue gas tubes permitting the heat 
of combustion to be transferred to the water in the boiler, 3; sufficient vol- 
ume of water content to absorb the heat without undue disturbance, 4; 
good circulation of the water content to prevent steam logging, 5; area 
enough to permit liberation of steam at the surface of the water, 6; steam 
space large enough to take care of the fluctuations of load. 

















All these features and many more 
are built in Kewanee Steel-Riveted Firebox Boilers. 
They are a potential guarantee of low yearly heating 
costs. 


And when you consider that every 
year a boiler’s fuel may cost from to %4 of its 
purchase price it is easy to see that a low heating cost 
is far more important than the first cost of the boiler. 





| £ KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
IN SCHOO 


Johnson Heat Control, 
in hundreds of schools 
in all parts of America, 
maintains a constant 
predetermined indoor 
temperature regardless 
of outdoor temperature 
and changes: and also 
produces a fuel saving 
of from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Complete details 
furnished on request. 


BDGAR 


Public Schools, Ferndale and Pleasant Ridge 
Royal Oak District No. 9, Ferndale, Michigan 


F. DOW 
bapeeoee bins 


Johnson Service Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sirss 


Inclosed you will find a record card show- 
ing the temperature of all rooms in the Wilson School 
in District No.9. This record is so close to 100 per 
cent perfect temperature that I was sure you would be 
interested in seeing it. The record covers A.M. and 
P.M. readings of October 28. 


In School District No.9, 90 per cent of the 
school buildings are now equipped with Johnson System 
Of Heat Control. 


Very truly yours, 


Supervisor of Schools 
District Number Nine. 


Main Office and Factory .. . . « « « MILWAUKEE, 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 — 


ror 
The Perfect Graduated, In- 
termediate Heat Regulation 
. « And Dual Thermostat 
(Night And Day) Control. 


JOHNSON SE RVICE COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For Greatest 
EFFICIENCY 


EEL 


HEATING BOILERS 


In big buildings—where the | 














economical burning of fuel 
means the savings of thou- 
sands of dollars every year— 
one invariably finds heating 
boilers of STEEL. 


Efficiency records of more than 
80Z*—20% better than heating 
boilers generally average—are not 
uncommon with STEEL boilers. 


For steel is the one material adapt- 
able to boiler designs known to be 
most efficient. And this is but one 
of the reasons why nothing is as 
good as steel for heating boilers. 





*In an actual ‘‘on the job’’ test, conducted under 
rigorous conditions, a steel heating boiler (Oil 
Fired) recently showed an efficiency of 83.05% 


HEATING BOILERS DIVISION 


° American Boiler Manufacturers — 
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Won Buprin— 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B20}6-2039 





AIA 27¢5 





‘Your own good name, as 
well as Ours, is staked 
onevery Von Duprin that 
goes into a building. 
That’s one reason we 


make them so well. 


Aap 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our representative will be glad to 
greet you at Booth 23, N. E. A. 
Convention, Department of Super- 
intendence, Boston, February 25 


to March 1. FX. 
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It’s earned the right to 
be called “Hevz-Duty” 








O one has a copyright on the word “durable.” It’s 
in the dictionary—free for anybody to use. 

So is ‘“beautiful’’—“‘ colorful” —“unfading”’—“‘ effi- 
cient ’’—and other highly complimentary adjectives that 
might truthfully be applied to Co/umdbia Window Shades. 

The trouble with these laudatory adjectives is that— 
having been freely applied to so many products that are 


not quite all they claim to be—the words themselves 
have lost all meaning. 


Bearing all this in mind, we now submit for your con- 
sideration one fact about Co/umbia Window Shades 
which really means something. 





Tue Harvarp Scuoox or Business ADMINISTRATION, Cambridge, Mass. 
Architects, McKim, Mead & White of New York 
Builders, Hegeman Harris Co. of New York & Boston 


Columbia 
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An extra strong spring, 
rust-proof ferrules of brass 
and nickeled fixtures are exclu- 
sive features which give the 
Columbia Roller longer life, 
greater lifting power and silent 
operation. 


MassacHUSEtTts STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Architect, Guy Lowell of Boston 






GarpN_ER HiGu Scuoor, Gardner, Mass. 
Architects, Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Recentiy we checked up on several hundred well- 
known American buildings in which our Damasko Hevi- 
Duty Shade Cloth (a close-textured unfilled cambric) 
has been installed. We found that in many instances 
replacement expense was amounting to only 25 cents 
for each $100 of original investment. 


You be the judge and jury of that evidence. Has not 
any window shade with such a low replacement expense 
record as this the right to be named Hevi-Duty? 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrn Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 


Mail the Coupon 


You can save time and trouble by using the “Standard Specifica- 
tion for Window Shades,” which we'll gladly send on request. A 
specimen roller and samples of Columbia Cloth are sent with the 
specification. Just fill in coupon and mail to The Columbia Mills, 
Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Name 
Street 


City S 2-28 


GUARANTEED 


GRE_CUARANTEED 1) 
WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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The swivel tool enables the operator to 
reach under desks and chairs and into 
seemingly inaccessible corners. 


The recommendations of our 
Engineering Department may 
be obtained on any cleaning 
problem without cost or obli- 
gation. 


TTT 
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Spencer Advantages 


Always ready for use. 


Can be operated by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. 


Possesses an easy and perfect system of 
control. 


Tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly and in- 
expensively replaced. 


No valves, belts or complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustment. 


Consumes power only, beyond the idle 
load, directly in proportion to the amount 
of work being done. 


Has comparatively few wearing parts and 
consequently low maintenance cost. 





PENCE RD 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Central Cleaning Systems represent the highest de- 
velopment in vacuum cleaning apparatus within the last decade. 
They include features of design, construction and operation 
found in no other system of vacuum cleaning. 


And it is for this reason that over 1,200 Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems are in use in schools today—each rendering 
an incomparable degree of satisfactory service, which with the 
passing of each year, only tends to more firmly establish 
Spencer prestige and reliability. 


School Officials, Architects and Engineers throughout the 
entire country unqualifiedly indorse and recommend the 
Spencer System as the ideal vacuum cleaning equipment 
for school installation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Hartford Connecticut 
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Woolworth store at Olive 
and 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Largest Buyers 
are the Wisest 


| REAT retail corporations whose gigantic success has been 
| built on wise buying use Heggie-Simplex steel boilers to in- 
sure the comfort of their customers. Trained ability to weigh 
every important factor in making a wise purchase has brought 
many of America’s business leaders to this conclusion—that 
the most modern of heating boilers is the logical choice in 
modern buildings. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
| — telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


| ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 









































Everyone is 
proud of the 
schools of today 


UROPE may revere antiquity, but America 
believes in sanitation, decoration, preserva- 
tion. Particularly for schools. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., are proud to have played 
some part in this program. All over America, 
schools and universities are kept beautified, and 
sanitary by Sonneborn School Products. The list 
of institutions using our products reads like a 
roster of the nation’s schools. 





Whether your building is new or old, Sonneborn 
Preservative Products are needed. Go over those 
described below and determine the ones that fit 
into your present requirements. We will gladly 
refer you to schools in your vicinity that use 
Sonneborn Products, so you can see for yourself 
the results they give and the dependable way they 
stand up in service. 


SONNEBORN 


School Products 


For Concrete Floors 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 
the original concrete floor hardener 


The concrete floors in your halls, base- 
ments and toilets should be made wear- 
proof, dustproof, absorbent-proof. Lapi- 
dolith, the original concrete floor hard- 
ener, will do this. Floors so treated are 
free from dust and impervious to water 
or wear. They are easy to wash and can be kept sanitary. 


LIGNOPHOL 


for preserving wood floors 





Lignophol will give new life to all wood 
floors by impregnating them with wood 
gums and oils that they sorely need. 
Dry heat and scrubbing take the life out 
of wood floors. They splinter, warp 
and check. They rot. 


Lignophol makes them able to resist 
these conditions for years. 





For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT and SONOTINT 
SCHOOL PAINTS 


Cemcoat lasts longer and stays white 
longer than paint. It is a gloss enamel / 
wall coating that reflects light like tile. / 
Because of its extreme brightness, it is used mainly / 
in recitation rooms, halls and auditoriums. Made / 

so that it resists constant washing. Don’t worry 

about finger marks or stains. Soap and water / 
takes them off Cemcoat. Can be had in all colors. / é 
Sonotint is specially made for classrooms or the / £ | 
library. It is a velvety flat wall coating that / - 
reflects light without glare. As easily cleaned F < 

as Cemcoat. / 











On request, we will gladly tell you the > > 
nearest schools where any or all of the + 

above products are in service, afford- & Vv 
ing you the opportunity personally ss 

to investigate their worth. Y 


L.Sonneborn Sons, Inc. rt SS fa - 


114 Fifth Ave., New York Z 
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A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


SARGENT 


| — Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 
———| | = =<. 


eee nae 
<n Nt 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


ended ee 





Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 

Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 

Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 
Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Sales representatives are located 
in all principal cities. An inquiry 


Health ana Comfort 


in the Schoolroom 


Me aa T IS easy to keep floors, walls, desks, and seats in a clean, whole- 
ap some state with Midland Schoolroom Products. Keep air pure, 
BS sweet, and pleasant with Midand Sprays. Clean, healthful sur- 
—<<f ~roundings mean better work by both teachers and pupils. We 
will be glad to prove the worth of our products in your own school. 


Midland Liquid Waxoleum 


Wood floors or composition floors, seats and desks, usually so hard to 
keep in presentable appearance—can be easily and economically main- 
tained with Midland Liquid Waxoleum. It does not leave an oily or 
sticky finish. Remarkable cleansing qualities combined with a quick 
brilliant polish. 


Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


Your blackboards are easily kept BLACK with this cleaner. It abso- 
lutely removes all the scum or haze that is usually apparent on black- 
boards. A neutral product that is harmless to composition boards. 


Midland Mint Aldehyde 


This healthful spray destroys unpleasant odors and leaves the air fra- 
grant and clean. Midland Mint-Aldehyde has powerful deodorizing prop- 
erties; it creates an atmosphere that is enjoyable, healthful and lasting. 






— 








Midland French Floor Dressing 


A superior product for the finishing of floors that have just had a hard 
scrubbing. Midland French Floor Dressing penetrates deeply into the 
pores of wood exposed and forms a solid coating of protection. Apply 
Midland French Floor Dressing for best results. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL 


to the home office will put you 


in immediate touch with the one 
nearest you, or order direct from, 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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What is Needed 


in Schoolroom Windows 


2 ge 


Soot an SSMS 


CHOOLROOM windows are designed to do 
: . two important things—admit plenty of day- 
The Most Modern Light for School Illumination | light and provide ventilation. And they perform 
_ Expert Authorities agree that good lighting increases class efficiency— both of these functions well when they are 
it provides visual comfort for both teacher and pupil. equipped with Williams Reversible Window 
In many of the newer schools throughout the country where building Fixtures. 
committees have thoroughly investigated this subject, Duplex-a-lite instal- ae : ; , 
lations will be found. ; Williams equipped windows are easily cleaned—- 
Duplex-a-lite provides a balanced distribution of the desired quantity | and windows that are kept clean admit the maxi- 
of light providing even illumination—no disturbing shadows or glare spots. mum amount of daylight. Both upper and lower 
Duplex-a-lites are available in variety of designs to meet particular seta saa ih letale, revereible so that bath sides 
requirements and our Engineering Department would be pleased to assist | sash are completely reversible so that both sides 
in solving your lighting problems. of the glass may be cleaned from inside the room 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION safely, easily, and economically. Regardless of 
of The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn | the weather outside, the windows are kept free 


Sales Offices — New York — Philadelphia — Chicago — Atlanta from dust and dirt, thus giving students and 
teachers the benefit of unobstructed light area. 





Below represents one 
classroom in which there 
is no handicap to student 


e e 

Senay dope weld acme Ideal Draftless Ventilation 
during the year. ae 2 . 2 hae: 
Williams equipped windows for school buildings 
may be of either the plank frame or double-hung 
type. For ventilation, either upper or lower sash 
may be tilted to any desired angle, deflecting in- 
coming air upward. 

School boards and architects who have used 
Williams equipment tell us that it best suits the 
needs in today’s classrooms. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
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) BRASS PIPE 


to provide 


Pure Drinking Water 
for School Children 


Parents recognize the safety and superiority of Brass pipe 








for plumbing. They use Brass pipe in their homes to 
make sure that their children will have drinking water 
that is as pure and sparkling as when it left its source. 
Fora large part of each day school officials are respon- 
sible for the protection of these children. It is a duty for 
them to take every precaution to safeguard their health. 
Water which flows through Brass pipe is free from 
rust discoloration and contamination which results when 
corrodible water pipe is used. For Brass cannot rust. 
Yet Brass pipe is not expensive. 
When you equip with Brass pipe you not only make 
sure of pure drinking water for school children but you 


Write for a free copy also eliminate repair and replacement expense. Costly 
of our illustrated book- 
let, “Brass Pipe and _ 

Health.” pipe is used. 


frequent replacements are necessary when corrodible _ 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 





ee 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 

185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY | 
Architects 

Specialists Educational Buildings 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL, pain 





| 
| LINCOLN BUILDING, 





BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
St. Louis, Mo. 


} 411 Olive Street 








| “C. 0. BOYCE. | 
} ARCHITECT | 
| SCHOOL SPECIALIST | 

| 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO, 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


' icensed Architects State of Illinois 


| 
IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. | 
ARCHITECT | 

School Buildings of Distinction. | 

| 


FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





eS) 
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CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 















COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


| H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, 
A.|le A. A. 1. A. 


| FOELLER & SCHOBER 
| ARCHITECTS 
| GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntineton, W. Va 








| WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Laramie, Wyo. 








MARTIN ‘ GEISE, Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing Schoo! Buildings in 
| Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 

8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
a 6th and Main 














| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris | 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 











| 

HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT | 

| 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


51244 Main St. — Penn - Sta. ° 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. | 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 














HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
| 


8S Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 


WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 

Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 

64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
Architects 





aati 


a 








= 


| 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Ninereen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 





LEE & HEWITT | 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 








HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
WILKINSON | 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS I 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


| 814 Tower Court, Chicago | 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 


Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.! A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 








— 
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WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM “ ARCHITECTS TOOKER & MARSH 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
Architects to Boards of Education. ARCHITECTS 

| | Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 101 Park A New York City, N.Y 
| 1217 Griswold a. Detroit, Mich. 509 Insurance Center Bidg. 404 Martin Bidg. ar ve. ew Tor ity, of. 

| | Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
| | W. H. McLEAN ROBERT J. REILEY CHARLES L. TROUTMAN | 
| 713. TREMONT Tees  venment ST., ARCHITECT Registered Architect & Engineer 

| | Specialist in Designing and Planning of School Specialist 

| | School Buiidings 12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. | 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. | 

KARL D. NORRIS | | | 

| caaeuante | A. W. E. SCHOENBERG | HENRY Wer aire 

| ARCHITECT | - Architect, institutions pecia ist - 

205 Calumet Building Phone 282 OLEAN N.Y Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 

: ; ns rchitectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
| | EAST CHRAGO a rE | onan ade of Education City of Gand Rapids 1909 t0 1920 




















| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS Frank Upman, A.1.A. Percy C. Adams, A. I. A. 


ARCHITECT UPMAN & ADAMS 
600 Vernon Avenue GLENCOE, ILL. REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 





Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
































—- ee ee ee ee 
Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson ERN EST SIBLEY, A. I. A. | | Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
PETERSON & JOHNSON | ARCHITECT Architects and Engineers 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate | 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
; | PALISADE, NEW JERSEY Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. Studia en the Malleades Opposite New York City | Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating. t lectrical and Power Engineering 


| JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
| ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 


| Over Two-Hundred Schools 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















HJ. VAN RYN, ALA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, FAIA. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Wm. W. Slack L. W. Slack 
WM. W. SLACK & SON 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Members of American Institute of Architects 






























































Trenton Trust Bldg. Trenton, New Jersey N 
ne | irdnenneeneenemnenenenr tently 
) | Archie Ne Sehsetion, ALLA. ty 9 N. S. SPENCER & SON | VERN ER, WILHELM & MOLBY 
. Fe » Associate 
ASSOCIATES OF ARCHITECTS | ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
A. L. PILLSBURY Specializing in Kahin ‘ ie 
| ARCHITECT Educational Buildings Specializing in Educational Buildings 
| schoct Buildings. “aa 180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. Gosk Gullding Detroit, Mich, 
; ' Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. - Carleton C. Wood 
| C. aodirey Poggi STARRETT AND VAN VLECK EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
| William B. Bragdon csianstiiehaa isn visemes . 
ARCHITECTS Equitable Life Building We also furnish Consulting Service te Seneet Boards 
| Elizabeth, New Jersey | 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. | Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
“. ie G c.€ T 
2 IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. |. A. 
Th «Fea, Pas Pres: Bole iM am Soc. Cu. ‘ EY Cc. WOOD CO. 
OREN THOMAS ARCHITECTS 
| POND & eee ano LLOYD SCHOOL ARCHITECT apron Ph ge! a : 
icensed in State of Illinois 
Idg. DES MOINES, IOWA 
6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL ey ’ <> Coens See CLINTON, (OWA 
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THE STUDENTS 
AT THIS OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 


Recently Completed COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 
South Orange-Maplewood School District 
GuILBeRT & BETELLE, Archts. Maplewood, New Jersey 


Not only has the Columbia High School a 
fine swimming pool but it is equipped with a 
modern recirculating system and W&T Chlor- 
ine Control Apparatus. Every drop of the 
swimming pool water is chlorinated—and the 
water in the pool will be as pure as drinking 
water. 





Hundreds of school pools throughout North 
America are equipped with W&T Chlorine 
Control Apparatus. 


At the recent convention of the American 
Public Health Association in Cincinnati, reso- 
lutions were adopted calling upon health work- 
ers everywhere to promote swimming pool san- 
itation in accordance with the Joint Report of 
the Public Health Engineering Section and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. 


That report states: “. . . the addition of 
chlorine by the use of proper apparatus 
is . . . the most satisfactory method of swim- 
ming pool disinfection.” 


Competent engineers are available at each 
of our offices to discuss swimming pool sanita- 
tion with those interested. 


‘Write for Technical Publication No. 41 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


P COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 


DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PERMALIU | 


NICKLE PLATED ALUMINUM 







Roll Call 


of Users 
Partial List 


HOSPITALS 


Mercer Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 
Homeopathic Hospital, 
East Orange, N. J. 
Wessen Maternity Hospital, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ideal Hospital of Endicott, 
Endicott, N. Y. 
West Suburban Hospit:l, 


Chicago, II]. 
City Hospital of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 
HOTELS 


Rexmere Club Hotel, 

Stamford, N.Y. 
Y. M.C. A. Hotel, Chicago, Jil. 
Edwards Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Westcott Hotel, 
Hotel Lenox, 
BancroftHotel, Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. Co. 
New Bismark Hotel Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Charlefonte Hotel, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arlington Hotel, 

Binghamton, N.Y. 


CAFETERIAS AND 
RESTAURANTS 


Crystal Cafeteria, California 
Delft LunchCo., Cleveland, Ohio 
Royal Palm Cafeteria, 
Fort Meyers, Fla. 

Apollo Lunch Co., 

Portsmouth, N. H. 
Maldaner’s, Springfield, Ill. 
Bickford’s Lunch Room, 


New York 
Clarke & Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Le Petit Gourmet, Chicago, Ill. 
Heller’s Cafeteria California 


Harry L. Magee, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Harvey Cafeteria, Toledo, Ohio 
Kugler’s Cafeteria, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bunn Bros. Cafeteria, New York 
Skooglund’s Cafeteria, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Clark Restaurant Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Marshall Cafeteria, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Fred Harvey Cafeteria, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mc. Crone’s Restaurant, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Serving Grays 


The 
Permalium 
Process 


— of nickel plating 
aluminum is not new. 
It has been thorough- 
ly tested in labora- 
tories and in active 
service for over five 
years. Each Permalium 
Tray carries our abso- 
lute guarantee against 
peeling. 


Perfectly 
Satisfactory— 


After a year of service 


ERMALIUM—the only nickel plated 

aluminum serving tray—is guaranteed 
not to peel. Laboratory tests of over five 
years and actual service for over one year 
have justified this guarantee. 


One user of Permalium serving trays 
writes: “Slightly more than one year ago, 
we placed 500 of these trays in service 
and to date have found them perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect. No indica- 
tion of peeling has occurred and I can 
recommend them to anyone as the satis- 
factory solution to tray troubles.” 


Permalium serving trays are sanitary be- 
cause they are easy to clean. You simply 
wash them with soap and water—do not 
use steel wool or powder abrasives. Per- 
malium trays won’t soil linen—they are 
always bright, lustrous, and rich looking. 


Permalium serving trays are the ideal san- 
itary tray for the school lunch room. 
Write today to the Permalium Products 
Co., 3806 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for attractive catalog and prices. Use 
coupon below. 


COUPON—Tear out and mail today! 


The Permalium Products Co., 3806 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 


Permalium Nickel Plated Aluminum Trays. 


Without obligation please send me catalog and prices on 


I have noted below style, size, 


and quantity in which I am interested: 


Check Style— 


Round Ol: Oval []; Rectangular oO: Length—— ; Width——- ; Quantity 


(Please write name, address, city and state in margin below.) 


—_—_—_—$—$—<—_—$—————— ———————————— —————— —— ———————— LL 
SL 
. 
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TLiustratep here is the Van 
Cafeteria of the Mansfield Senior 
High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
This is an exaimple of a large and 
efficient school installation. 
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PETERSON 
FURNITURE 


for Library and Laboratory 


Sard N 1928, as in 1891, the Peterson Standards are 


oF Be paramount. The School Board now contem- 
kas 














Ei plating new, or additional equipment can place 
confidence in the quality and workmanship of the 


Peterson line. 





L5060 Reading Table of improved con- 
struction assuring absolute rigidity—legs 
equipped with cast brass sockets. 


939 Student’s Combination Chemical 
and Agricultural Table: A dual-purpose 
Laboratory Table will accommo- 
date 16 students—the open spaces 
provide ample room for the use 
of stools. 





L5042 Children’s Mag- 
azine Rack of conven- 
ient height and spacing 
for use in the Children’s 
Department. 


L5130 Charging Desk 
designed for the smaller 
library with all the nec- 
essary devices for the 
charging system. 


PETERSON SERVICE 


A rough sketch of the rooms you wish to equip will promptly bring 
our suggestions together with an estimate—this without obligation 
on your part. 


Write for these Catalogs. 
Library Catalog No. 14-N - Laboratory Catalog No. 15-N. 


Be sure to visit our exhibit at the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting of the National Education Association. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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Individuality— 
and Correct Posture 


Individuality and true correct 
posture construction are two of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
Derby school equipment. 

Correct posture itself is a sort 
of individual matter with Derby. 
He first responded to the wishes 
ot educators for seating that 
would properly receive and sup- 
port the body. The sole manu- 
facturer under the Thompson 
patents, he offers today what is 
considered by leading orthoped- 
ists as the true posture construc- 
tion. 

Individuality in Derby school 
equipment has always been 
marked. Contrast the kindergar- 
ten chair above with the usual 
kindergarten chair. Derby de- 
sires not only to benefit the 
school child physically but to 
give him the happiness that 
comes from attractive surround- 
ings. 

There is a Derby chair for 
every school requirement — our 
educator friends help us to plan 
our models. Every chair has 
true correct posture construction. 


P. DERBY 8 Co. INC. 
- Chairmakers for84-years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
One Park Avenue 197 Friend St. 
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Old North Church, 
Boston's oldest 
standing Church. 


At the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence Meeting 
Boston, Mass. 
February 25th to March Ist, 1928 


We feature neither one desk nor one idea! 
But offer a line of desks in steel, sufficiently 
comprehensive in style and design to pro- 
vide a desk for every purpose. 


Desks of either stationary or movable 
type, proportioned to measures estab- 
lished by extensive research conducted 
by nationally known authorities in school 
room hygiene and practice. 


Desks manufactured in a manner, of 
material, and by workmen approaching 
perfection and distributed under a 
National arrangement providing fifty- 
three sales and stock warehousing centers 
strategically located for quick delivery. 


“The Factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to You” 


iene Seati ng Company 


Chicago 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Seay 3 
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New York. 
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But They Can’t Break STEEL! 


Those Boys and Girls— 





No. 64 Table. 


This all-steel table may be had either in 
our standard olive green finish, or in white 
enamel. Top 42” x 26”, of 16 gauge sheet 
steel. Splendidly braced and _ strongly 
constructed throughout. For your Do- 
mestic Science room, your Cafeteria, and 
many other purposes. 


No. 1018 


Our very popular No. 
1018 chair. It has hard- 
wood seat 161%” wide 
by 14%” long. All 
other parts steel. Seat 
finished in mahogany 
unless light oak is de- 
sired. Steel finished in 
olive green. 





NO. 1018 


(They mean well but they are just children.) 


Save Replacement Costs and Please 
The Taxpayers By Buying STEEL 


HAIRS, tables, and stools form a most 
important part of the equipment of 
every school. If they are convenient 
and comfortable, the efficiency of the 
whole school is greatly increased. If they 
are durable, — practically indestructible 
—the taxpayers’ money is saved or re- 
leased for other important items in the 
school budget. 


The Angle Steel Stool Company manu- 
factures chairs, stools, tables, and other 
equipment in standard sizes or to your 
order. It has a popular Kindergarten 
Chair. It has a fine Tablet Arm Chair 
for classroom or cafeteria use. It has 
all-steel tables, finished in dark olive 
green or white enamel, for which you 
would have many uses. 


One minute, to tear off the coupon, pin 
it to your letter head, address, and 
stamp an envelope, will perhaps save 
your Board hundreds of dollars, and 
yourself a lot of worry. Spend the 
minute! 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Makers of General Steel Equipment 
of Every Description 


Plainwell, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 





ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 
Large 

Medium 

Small 


independently adjustable. 


ments of each pupil. 


Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 





Office and Factory 











Permanence 
in 
Steel 








ARM and seat, 
hardwood, 
mahogany, or 
light oak fin- 
ish. Note hat 
and book rack 
underneath. 


No. 18 


Tablet Arm Chair 





THE ‘‘ARLO”’ 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 


tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. 


A beautiful 


desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 


est strength at the points of greatest strain. 


The broad, 


massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, III. 


Visit our Exhibit Booth No. 15 at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 


of the National Education Association, 
Boston, February 25-March 1. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 
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In Boston 


February 25th 
to March Ist 


Boston has long been noted for its 
progressive educational methods. 

ou will want to be there at the 
N.E.A. Convention on February 
25th. Make a note to attend the 
exhibit of Kundtz school furniture. 
The Kundtz exhibit will be in 


sections 169 - 170 - 171. 


* THEODOR 















for Cheerful Classrooms 


See this Equipment 
at the N.E.A. Convention 


KUNDTZ 
Cleveland Cans Ohio, U.S.A. 
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N the design of Eclipse School Furniture, Kundtz engineers have 
given first consideration to the comfort of the growing child in 
school. They have studied and perfected equipment that keeps the 
child at ease and helps him maintain correct posture. This means 
much to teacher and pupil alike, for a child who is not seated com- 
fortably, cannot be expected to sit quietly nor give attention to the 
lesson at hand. 


An invitation is extended to members of school boards and to teachers 
to inspect Eclipse School Furniture at the N. E. A. Convention in 
Boston next month. Here will be a variety of styles and models for 
kindergartens, elementary and high schools, each model built accord- 
ing to the Theodor Kundtz principles of design. 


SCHOOL 





FURNITURE 
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Chairs 
| Stools 
‘Tables 
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Going to the 
Convention? 


A** you making plans to at- 
tend the N. E. A. Conven- 


tion at Boston, February 25 to 
March I? If you are, make a note 
now to visit Booth 48, Mechanics 
Hall. Many plans, suggestions, 
and samples of equipment for 
your School Library and adminis- 
tration offices have been prepared 
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No. 156 “LinUhl” Chair 


Cafeteria Service 


O line of furniture more practically meets the 

specific needs of school cafeteria usage. Excel- 
lent in appearance, splendidly suited in design, com- 
bined with built-in durability of the highest order. 
Complete range of styles, sizes, and finishes to 
choose from.. Hundreds of the largest schools and 
industrial corporations have adopted UHL Steel 
Chairs as standard. 


Comfortable, Handy, Light and 
Practically SUPER-Strong 


No Upkeep 
Expense 








Following is a partial list of 
schools now using UHL 
Steel Furniture with complete 
satisfaction. Two of these 
schools each have 1400 of our 
No. 156 Chairs (pictured 
above) now in service. 


Lower Merion School, Ardmore, Pa. 
Steubenville High School, 
Steubenville, O. 
Upper Darby High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Youngstown High School, 
Youngstown, O. 
Norristown High School, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Dover High School, Dover, O. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
South Euclid Lyndhurst Public 
Schools, S. Euclid, O. 


a: ee Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This test shows strength of , ; 
back fastenings at seat and Our complete catalog should be in every in- 
formation fiie on school furniture. 


Gladly sent on request. 


rigidity of bracing of legs 
and their fastenings to seat. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CoO. 
2090 Hastings Street Toledo, Ohio 


ee a ee 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
l 2090 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send catalog. 


| Pee 055 a ae eR i 
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for your inspection. 


"Y, 
Ee" 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFG.Q@. 


ScHoo., Dept. 





Rocuester, N. Y. 


Not One Contested Collection in 1927 


We closed our books for the year 1927 with no account 
awaiting adjustment before collection. This record 
was due to this one factor: 


We Use Stock Samples and 
Match Them When We Ship! 





A movable or 


One of the a fixed desk 
nine models withthe right 
popularized finish to suit 
by us the last any careful 
few years. buyer. 

We have never “kidded” a buyer with a ° 


“dolled up” sample. The repeat business 
we enjoy proves the policy is right. 


WELFARE SEATING COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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Uses of the 


LAW 
NON-COLLIDING 
SCHOOL CHAIR 


Biology 
Bookkeeping 
Chemistry 
Clinics 
Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
General Science 
Office Desks 
Physics 
Teachers’ Desks 
T ypewriting 
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NON-COLLIDING 
SCHOOL CHAIR 


will be a particular feature of our 
exhibit at the Convention of the 
National Education Association to 
be held in Mechanics Hall at 
Boston, February 25th to March 
Ist. Mr. O. B. Law, the originator 
of this new and decidedly unique 
school chair, will give practical 
demonstrations of its many ad- 
vantages. 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our display in spaces No. 30 and 
No. 31 on the lower floor. In addi- 
tion to the Law Non-Colliding Chair, 
it will include various items of our 
established line of school seating 
which includes tablet arm, teachers’ 
and chapel chairs. 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company~ 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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A Complete Line of School 
Seating Equipment 











THE 


PEABODY 


School Furniture Co. 


Indiana 


North Manchester, 





Hygiene Demand It 


From a hygienic standpoint and a sanitary 
standpoint, the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE 
furnishes an example of modern schoolroom 
improvement that should receive the serious 


consideration of all educators. These tables 
are portable, can be moved about as desired. There is 
no lodging place for dirt and dust. Every inch of space 
underneath the tables can be scrubbed with soap and 
water if desired. The tables themselves can be dusted 
from top to bottom quickly and easily. Everything 
about an Elgin equipped schoolroom can be kept spot- 
lessly clean in a fraction of the time required where old 
stationary desks are used. 


Have you our booklet, “Seating Efficiency,” for first and 
second grades? If not, it will be sent free on request. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


oni: 
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Our seating experts are at your 
service. Send us your specifi- 
cations. We will furnish 
plans and make sug¢gestions 
which will be 
helpful to you. 








Manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
for Twenty-five Years 






MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 






Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 


DEPT. 
OF SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 
"Ee SINCE 1857 
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INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL DESKS AND CHAIRS 


N 
a 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top leveling 


Device. 
Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 









The 24 good points of a school desk as established by a 
committee of leading educators are incorporated in this 
desk. They are listed here. 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 


Seat of proper height. 18. Curved front feet give same strength 
All corners rounded. and effect as separate support. 
Seat saddled to fit body. ? a easily — for a 
; 15. oiseless, no hinges or swivels. 

— et ta ae t t 16. Arm rest extended backward. 

or ee eee ew cere 17. Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
Back tipped backward slightly. 18. Durability—Indestructible steel. 
Back curved to fit body. 19. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 

Back adjustable in height. 20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, remov- 
Back of solid quartered oak. 21 o. op ditine denn 
10. Seat extends slightly under top. May be used on aan él. 
11. Desk height adjustable to child. 22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
12. Desk slant adjustable. 23. Pencil groove on top. 


11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 24. Top leveling device. 


OP OAM AR wror 





Here is a modern desk for the modern school. This desk can be had 
with two drawers at $13.00; with four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is fin- 
ished dark olive green. The top and drawers of fine-ply built up 
quartered oak, finished dark golden. Made in two sizes. SMALL TABLET ARM CHAIR 





The eee below ons the — tab- 

let arm chair, especially adapted for use 
COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO in elementary schools. The design and con- 
struction of this 
chair is such that 
it will withstand 
severe usage and 
will meet every 
requirement for a 
tablet arm chair 
in the elementary 
schools. Price 
$25.00 per dozen. 


TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


To the right is an illustra- 
tion of the Columbia In- 
destructo Tablet Arm 
Chair. The frame is of steel, arc 
welded to prevent breakage, and 
is finished in olive green. Back 
slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak. 
Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 





COLUMBIA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
TABLET ARM CHAIR : 
Here is our Inde- 


The illustration to the left shows structible Kindergar- 
our tablet arm chair of slightly ten chair. It is stur- 
lighter construction, but amply dily constructed with 
strong. Price of each $3.75. a saddled oak seat 
and curved quartered 
oak back and a solid 


TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


This chair can be used for 
Teachers, Visitors, or the Li- 
brary. It is good looking and 
dignified. Oak seat and quar- The Columbia Indestructo line has been developed to meet steel frame. Made in 
tered oak back are finished the changing needs of the school. We have faithfully tried three sizes. One doz- 
dark golden or brown. Has _ to build better and stronger desks and chairs for school use. en weigh 110 lbs. and are priced at $18.75. 
an olive brown steel frame. We invite your scrutiny of any of our line. Tablet ArmChair Also the Elementary Tablet Arm Chair at 
Priced at $2.85 each. of slightly lighter construction, but amply strong at $3.75. $25.00 per doz. 





Visit us at Booth No. 4, at the N. E. A. Convention, Boston, Feb. 25th to March 1st 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 
STANDARD 
FLAT) [FOLD 


HE compactness with which the Standard 
Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 


in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote Street Indiana, U. S. A. 


—_ 





Sturdy School Chairs 


AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


$aos 


Seating 











Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 


he 
able chair 
for Junior and In- 
termediate classes. 


















LABORATORY STOOLS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 





Pattern No. 32 





Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, 
comfort, and finish. Thirty years of 
experience in the manufacture of Metal 
Furniture and the designing of seating 
to meet special requirements is reflected 
in the superiority of present-day Royal 
School Furniture. 
See our Exhibit 
Boston Convention 
Space No. 33 
Samples sent for free trial 
at no expense—no obligation. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 
1130 South Michigan — Chicago, II. 





Folding Chair 
No. 128 





Writing arm and 
book rack. Excep- 
tionally made of 
selected oak, fin- 
ished in light oak, 
golden oak, or 
fumed oak color. 









Intermediate Size 
16 inches high 





Fc CHAIR COMPANY 


135th ST. & WILLOW AVE., N. Y. C. 
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With 
the 
Famous 
Moeser 


Extended 
Arm 
Rest 










‘T 









A REMARKABLE LETTER 
FROM A WELL-KNOWN SUPERINTENDENT 


W. J. HAMILTON, Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, 
Ill., wrote: 
























“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure erect posture, and the pupils assure us that 
the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for desk 
work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is plac- 
ing a large order for further installations of this type desk. 


“In Oak Park we have tried out practically all the various 
makes of school seats and find that there are Several excellent 
models on the market. However, it is the judgment of our 
building department, our teachers, and interested parents 
that the National School Equipment seating types meet our 
requirements the best of any. The workmanship is of the 
very best, quality of wood and materials is not equalled by 
any other makes that we now have, while the hygienic physical 
features are the best of any seating that we have in stock.” 





All These Advantages 
With the Moeser Arm 


—Available working surface more than doubled. 
—Full support for the back while writing. 


—Arm supported while writing, resulting in better 
penmanship and less fatigue and nervous strain. 


—Correct posture, encouraged by this Arm, insures protection from 
direct and reflected glare on the eyes. 


A Wonderful Finish 
That Does Not “Scratch” 


We have developed a remarkable finish, by which 
the tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, 
bringing with it the natural color of the wood. The 
finish is developed within the fibre, consequently it 
cannot wear off nor rub off. 


—No necessity to twist body or incur strain on the spine. 


The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon the degree of 
intelligent reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 


And that reciprocation is determined, to a remarkable degree, upon 
their comfort. 


It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” 
It is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. 
It is very pleasing and will harmonize with any in- 
terior finish. Woods treated by this process wear 
longer and retain their original finished appearance 
longer. 


Ask us about it. 


The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with any 
National School Desk. 


For complete information regarding the Moeser Extended Arm. on 
School Desks, or concerning any other design of School Desk, write 
for circulars. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
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— INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 






Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 
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GUARANTEED 


TWENTY-FIVE 
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The Rowles Line embodies 
every practical type of 
desk. If the Invincible is 
not the type of desk de- 
sired send for our complete 
furniture catalog. We will 
gladly mail it on request. 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 
2345 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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Folds Flat 


Here’s_ the é 
of service. It may be knocked around for it’s as tough as a yegg. Open 


An All-Wood Folding Chair 


Chair that’s THERE! It stands abuse and the roughest 


In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 
basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
 S rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
““ sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
, will not let even chalk dust 
THAT'S sift through onto the floor— 
EASY to open— 


EASY to close— At Stationers and School 
EASY to stack— 


EASE-y to sit in— Supply Houses 
Strong as an ox— 


Won’t rattle— 
Won’t warp—Can’t rust— = 
No sharp corners— 

AND 


cee eee ee ee - the national wastebasket 


and close it with your foot—easily and quickly. 
Won't Tilt \y p Well Built 


The ideal assembly chair—sold singly or in sections. As strong as an ox; 
no metal stampings to come loose, tear the clothing or pinch the seat; 
no rattling; no sharp corners; waterproof varnished—won’t turn white or 
warp if left out in the rain. And withal —IT’S A CHEAPER CHAIR. 
Also made in Junior size for tiny tots. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CHAIR AND PRICES 
Write for sample chair (use the coupon) and inspect 
it yourself. Secure quantity prices. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., Fort Smith, Arkansas 


STACKS AS EASILY AS PANCAKES 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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In schools throughout the United States 
Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 


Ch a a ln ee eh ee eh Pe ee 


... and in 22 foreign countries ... 
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Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 


Sie 
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this economical, quality blackboard have 


Sip: 


been installed and are serving the school 


IS 


Lie 


children of the world today! 


LP. 


Produced by special machinery, in a fac- 


Wy 


tory built and specially equipped for this 


YZD> 


one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leadership 
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Chicago Heights Illinois 
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TRADE MARK 


YLOPLATE 


Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 


Weber Costello Co. 
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in the manufactured blackboard fie!d. 
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Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 






grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 


rar re ets te 


as it is economical, its many advantages 
merit the most serious consideration 
for every blackboard requirement. 
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CS ter 


Send the coupon for 
catalog, all the impor- 
tant facts, and a free 
sample of Hyloplate. 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Dept. AH2, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyloplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- 
stood that this obligates me in no way. 


Name 


Address 
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Choose to meet your requirements 


Among these three Beckley-Cardy products you will find the blackboard to suit 
exactly your requirements for quality, service, and price. Each, in its class, is the finest 
blackboard which either nature or the technical skill of man can produce. 


LATEBESTO: 


vii manent lolii kho veaaed 


SLATEBESTOS, the permanent black- 
board, has established a new standard of 
excellence. It is the finest blackboard 
made and far superior to natural slate, 
because it is equally durable and less sub- 
ject to breakage, is more fire resisting, 
actually improves with age, costs less, has 
extreme density with almost no expan- 
sion, is lighter and is more easily installed. 
Its dense, uniformly smooth, non-reflect- 
ing surface is of a texture to take chalk 
so that it produces a clear white legible 
mark which may be easily and quickly 
erased. There is no other blackboard com- 
parable with Slatebestos. 





Done aed 


Uae me ETO ai mas 


SLATEROCK has, as its name implies, 
a base of rock with a slate surface. This 
combination produces a material which is 
unaffected by moisture or temperature 
and which therefore cannot warp, crack 
or buckle—a distinct advantage over the 
many pulp or paper boards which are 
offered at an equal or greater price. The 
writing surface of Slaterock is a rich, deep, 
blue-black, which contrasts far better with 
chalk than does the gray surface of natural 
slate. There is not a blackboard on the 
market, at an equal price, which compares 
with Slaterock. 


Samples and Full Information 
Sent Upon Request 





Staloptile 


SLATOPLATE, dependable -and serv- 
iceable, solves the problem when it is de- 
sirable to keep cost down without a con- 
sequent sacrifice of quality. Being made 
of the best wood pulp board, it is as per- 
manent as the walls themselves, and is in 
keeping with the finest school equipment. 
The writing surface of Slatoplate is hard 
and extremely close grained. It is pre- 
pared with coats of liquid slating com- 
pound hand rubbed to a smooth, uniform 
finish of perfect texture which rivals 
selected natural slate itself. Guaranteed 
for ten years, Slatoplate offers unusual 
service and oy. 


Beckley-Cardy Company * $2?" Chicago 


Manufacturers of Blackboards and School Equipment 
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Vacuum Electric 
Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 


A highly efficient, 
serviceable piece of 
equipment which should 
be in every modern 
school. 

Cleans erasers thor- 
oughly, quickly, and 
with little labor—at low 
cost of operation. 

Has exclusive, indi- 
vidual features which 
make it superior: 
Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and 
cleans more thoroughly than stationary 
brush — yet, does not wear and tear 
eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- 
tached directly to motor shaft. 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- 
loading motor. 

Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- 
pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- 
ing utmost service from brush and 
making replacement infrequent. 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in 
motor —-and latter requires very little 
attention. 

3ag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases 






suction efficiency of cleaner. 
OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET 
DEPENDABLE GUARANTEED 


OF GENUINE UTILITY — NOT A TOY 
May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. 
WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER 


Floor Brushes Pam E Fo Co. Dusters 
Liquid Soaps Disinfectants 
Soap Dispensers Manufacturers fe the Jobber Cleaners 
Milwaukee. USA. 


Paper Fixtures Floor Dressings 
Erasers Mops and Sticks 
SEE DEMONSTRATION AT BOOTH No. 14, N. E. A. CONVENTION, BOSTON. 








DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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the NEw DAY is s here 


The DAY ADJUSTABLE DISPLAY RACK 
is the modern means of hanging all maps, 
charts, posters, exhibits and other material. 





Neat—does away forever with unsightly nails and 
hooks—protects walls and moulding from holes 
and scratches—cannot mar exhibits. 


Simple — easier than using a thumbtack — your 
thumb and forefinger do the trick in a second. 


E&ficient—holds firmly for a minute or a year. 
You can place exhibits on any wall as close or as 
far apart as you wish. Holds single flat sheets or 
heavy maps with equal ease. 


Safe— you cannot pound, scratch or cut your fin- 
gers while hanging exhibits or maps, and no 
hooks or nails remain when exhibits are removed. 


Strong—Scientifically designed to last a lifetime. 
Easily holds the heaviest maps—as many as you 
want. 


Low in Cost—bought by the foot, there is no 
waste. Fasteners are inexpensive and do not 
wear out. 


Working models of the Day Adjustable 
Display Rack will be sent to interested 
school executives and architects on request. 


Simply insert spring clip, 
using slight pressure between 
thumb and forefinger. 





The Day Adjustable Display Rack consists of a single 
metal stamping attractively Lacquer finished. It is fastened 
to moulding or frame above the blackboard where it is out 
of the way and safe from damage. Fasteners are of two types 
—small spring clips for hanging flat sheets, and sturdy hooks 
of brass and steel for holding maps and other heavy objects. 
Either fastener may be fixed in place at any position along 
the rack or removed from place with one hand in a second. 
The Day Adjustable Display Rack is inconspicuous and 
blends perfectly with any moulding. 

Architects are specifying the installation of Day Adjust- 
able Display Racks in new schools. They realize the fallacy 
of providing neat attractive walls and mouldings only to 
have them disfigured through the use of nails, tacks, pins, 
screws and the other makeshifts so commonly used in the 
hanging of exhibits. 

School Boards, too, are turning toward Day Adjustable 
Display Racks for the economical and practical solution of a 
perplexing problem. 

Building Superintendents and Janitors are pleased to dis- 
cover that an entire room can be DAY equipped in surpris- 
ingly little time—and with no tools other than a hammer. 


J.L. Hammett Company 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The square, unclimbable 
Anchor terminal posts, 
with their graceful lines 
and attractive ornamental 
tops, contribute much to 
the beauty and strength of 
Anchor Fences. 


The new Anchor Wire- 
weld Gate, because of its 
electrically welded con- 
struction and frame of 
square tubular steel, is 
the strongest and most 
attractive wire fence gate 
made. 
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play-time 
a safe-time! 


| Protect the children 
RM against traffic dangers. 

Keep them safe during 
the period of the day 


when danger lurks nearest — 
the play period. 


An Anchor Playground Fence 
will keep the youngsters “with- 
in bounds.” It will relieve the 
teachers of “guard duty”—per- 
mit them to give uninterrupted 
attention to play instruction. 


Anchor Fences are constructed 
and designed to give everlasting 
service with pleasing appear- 
ance. They are built with the 
strongest posts and gates made 
and are heavily galvanized. 
Their fine lines, graceful termi- 
nal posts, and new Wire-Weld 
Gates make them exceptionally 
attractive. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is nation-wide. A phone 
call, wire or letter puts it at 
your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Ave. & 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
in Principal Cities 


OOTY 














“Sandow” 
Self-closing 
Fountain 
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Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 
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“Sampson” “Simp-San” 


stop Bubbler 
cock Head 


‘“‘Mur-Made”’ all brass 


Wall Fountain 


Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and ‘‘Simp-San” 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 

The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


1835 W. LAKE 8ST. 


HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





(Send for Descriptive Catalog.) 


CHICAGO 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


See LAST WORD 
in BASKET BALL,SEATiNe 


Shown above is an excellent example ™ pe 
of complete space utilization. Every \ THE) SS CINE) 
inch of space in this gym is turned | CS PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ia 


into paying, comfortable and safe 





FUN-FUL Giant Strides 
oe. “ae 


; , FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
seats by the installation of Knock- sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
downs. Note the mitered corners voted to the development and manufacture of 


children’s outdoor health building goods by 
that allow the bleachers to use the 


this company. 
corner space that is so often wasted. The best you can buy, thie we guarantee. 


. . We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
A Few I nside I nstallat tons from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
Patten Gymnasium Newton High School apparatus. 
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Motor-driven Jennings Return Line Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pump, Size E, for 65,000 sq. ft. equivalent 
direct radiation. Installed in the Marquette Senior 
High School, Marquette, Mich. Mr. John D. Chubb. 
Architect, Chicago, Ill.; Heating Service Co., Heat- 
ing Contractor, Chicago, Ill. 


for Marquette Senior High 


For large school buildings like the new Marquette 
Senior High School, Marquette, Mich., the Jennings 
Heating Pump is a logical choice. 


Its performance is unfailingly reliable season after 
season. There is no metal-to-metal contact inside the 
working parts that can cause wear and so result in a 
diminution in vacuum. The original high efficiency 
is always maintained. 


Economy in operation is marked. Air is withdrawn 
from the return line of the vacuum heating system by 
means of one impeller element; water by another. 
The water is returned under pressure to the boiler. 
But the air is discharged without back pressure 
directly to the atmosphere. Since the air and water 
are handled independently, the saving in motor 
power is substantial. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


. 
11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 
Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, City, San Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. 
Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dy in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los NT European Offices: London, England, Norman En- 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, INES gineering Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pitts- of 7 Helland, Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, 
burgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre 


Jennings Pumps 
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A TYPICAL “STANDARD” N. E. A. EXHIBIT 





At the forthcoming show in the Mechanics Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Booths Nos. 115, 116, and 117, you will see a very complete 
working exhibit of “Standard” equipment comprising electric clocks 
of various types, program clocks, fire alarm systems, school telephone 
equipment, bells and gongs, and the new “Standard” Educational 
Equipment which provides the necessary voltage steps for science 
laboratory work. 


“Standard” equipment meets practically every requirement of the 
modern school. 


It is designed, manufactured, sold, and serviced under a system which 
ensures thorough satisfaction to the owner. 


We want every school official and architect to become better 
acquainted with the intrinsic value of “Standard” products. You will 
find the “Standard” exhibit interesting and instructive and we extend 
you a cordial invitation to call and look it over. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


89 LOGAN STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore BRANCHES 50 Church St., New York City 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 

10 High St., Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas ; 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn St., Denver 690 Market St., San Francisco 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High St.. Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110-S. Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 
1333 Union Bank Bldg., Cleveland 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 405 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Value of the Budget in the Schools of 


Hamtramck, Michigan 


Joseph J. D. Zwonkiewicz, Treasurer, Board of Education, Hamtramck, Mich. 


In the public schools the budget is a means to 
an end. It is not an end in itself. The budget 
is a safeguard within the school system itself, 
for once adopted, the source of income becomes 
fixed and amounts may not be spent in excess 
of those allowed. The budget is a protection to 
the public. It is developed scientifically in 
terms of the educational policies of the board 
of education, and it stipulates how the public 
money shall be spent. 

Mr. Joseph J. D. Zwonkiewicz, treasurer of 
the Hamtramck, Mich., board of education, writ- 
ing in the Hamtramck Public School Bulletin, 
discusses the organization and administration of 
the budget and the educational results which 
may be expected as a result. He writes: 

Public schools spend public money. Build- 
ings must be provided. They must be kept in 
good repair. They must be adequately cleaned. 
They must be properly heated and ventilated. 
The children must be provided with efficient 
teaching service. Supplies meeting the instruc- 
tional needs must be purchased. Medical and 
dental attention is included as a basis of the 
health program. Libraries will also form a part 
of the educational service. 

Public schools from time to time will demand 
capital outlay for new buildings and new equip- 
ment caused by growth in the number of chil- 
dren in the city. 

Public schools also must maintain a debt 
service which consists of repaying partially over 
a period of years the cost of new buildings and 
sites which were not paid for in full at the time 
of erection or purchase. 


Public schools. receive their income from one 
primary source—public taxes. These taxes may 
divide themselves into several secondary sources 
such as the amount received from the state by 
means of the primary fund or the amount re- 
ceived from the city itself through local taxes. 

Federal aid is granted under the Smith- 
Hughes act as assistance in conducting trade 
and vocational classes where the course of study 
is that prescribed by the federal and state de- 
partment of education. The teachers of these 
subjects must meet special qualifications. 

The state primary fund is paid on a per-capita 
basis from census figures secured by the local 
child-accounting department. This year the 
amount is $12.85 per child for the 20,220 names 
on the Hamtramck school census. This means 
approximately $260,000 this year. Primary 
money can be used only for teachers’ salaries. 
These two items, federal and state aid, are sub- 
tracted from the total financial needs of the 
system in order to determine the local school- 
tax levy. 


Local taxes constitute the third portion of in- 
come and this is by far the largest and most 
important source. 


Just what is the process of obtaining this local 
tax money? By law, the board of education is 
required to send to the assessor of the city of 
Hamtramck in the month of July the amount 
that it will need for school purposes during the 
forthcoming fiscal year. In Hamtramck this 
fiscal year extends from July 1 to June 30. 
School taxes are collected in January of each 
year. School taxes are spread on the various 
taxrolls in October and November of each year. 
The amount to be spread against the various 
pieces of property in the city has to be deter- 
mined by the city assessor after he is notified 
of the entire amount that needs to be raised for 
that year. 


Publie schools determine what money will be 
needed by means of the annual school budget. 
The budget is an assurance to the public that 
economy and efficiency will be exercised in the 
spending of the public funds. 

In the first place the board of education 
adopts the educational policies for the school 
district. The carrying out of these policies is 
an executive function delegated to the superin- 
tendent of schools. The superintendent is di- 
rectly responsible to the board of education for 
putting the means of procedure under these 
policies into effect. A course of study is de- 
veloped by the executive staff and approved by 
the board of education. This course of study is 
translated into money costs by the executive 
staff after a complete analysis is made of the 
child-accounting figures. The number of teach- 
ers to be hired and the amount of supplies to 
be purchased is based on the probable attendance 
of children in the schools. 

These money requirements become the pre- 
liminary budget for the ensuing year. In addi- 
tion to translating the course of study into 
money costs, there must be an analysis of eapital 
outlay due to the growth of child population. 
Here again the child-accounting department 
furnishes the figures. 

The cost of the proposed capital outlay goes 
into the preliminary budget. This preliminary 
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budget is then reviewed by the executive council 
and the various items therein appraised and 
rated according to their exact need in terms of 


the policy of the board of education. After this 
preliminary appraisal, the final budget can be 
developed. From this the total amount of 
money for the year is ascertained. 

The budget is then presented to the board of 
education for approval. Once adopted the city 
assessor is notified of the portion of the budget 
that must come from local taxes. He must 
spread this amount on the tax rolls. From this 
time on the income for the fiseal year is abso- 
lutely fixed. It cannot become greater. Through 
delinquent taxes it may and often does become 
less. Therefore the budget shows the maximum 
amount that can be used for any purpose. The 
budget cannot be overdrawn. There will be no 
money to meet the expense. The budget com- 
pels a complete adherence to adopted board 
policies as translated into the course of study. 
Exact anticipation of needs must be made. The 
budget becomes the great guiding financial light 
of the school year. 

The budget is simply a scientific means of 
spending public money in an economical man- 
ner. For every dollar placed in the budget, 
results are secured. The 
board of education receives a report monthly on 
the amount of money spent and the instructional 
progress of the system during that period. 
There must be a close correlation between the 
two. The budget is a means to an end. In- 
struction of the individual child is that end. 


certain educational 


Atlanta Uses Novel Plan to Review 
Standardized Plans for Elementary Schools 


H. Reid Hunter, Assistant Superintendent, Atlanta Public Schools 


Boards of education throughout the country 
will be interested in the recommendations of a 
committee from the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, which met in 
Atlanta, October 7 and 8, and reviewed plans 
for an elementary school, the first school build- 
ing to be built from a $3,500,000 bond issue. 

The committee which was invited to Atlanta 
by the board of education and the bond commis- 
sion was composed of the following: E. H. Bren- 
ner, Omaha; W. J. Aring, Cleveland; J. B. 
Lear, Philadelphia; J. F. Cook, St. Louis; L. B. 
Emerling, Chicago; and W. E. Malm, Cleveland. 
A number of local building managers were 
present at the different sessions. Mr. G. Lloyd 
Preacher, school architect for Atlanta, Mr. R. 
R. Ritchie, superintendent in charge of business 
affairs, and Supt. Willis A. Sutton represented 
the local school system. 

The committee reviewed in considerable de- 
tail the general plan of the building, the speci- 
fications for heating, ventilating, the plumbing, 
lighting, arrangement of special rooms, and 
other service features of the building. The 
committee also considered the cost of construc- 
tion and operation. A stenographer was present 
and recorded the discussions in order that the 
local school authorities might have the benefit 
of the suggestions made. At the final session 
each member of the committee made a summary 
of his recommendations. There was consider- 
able variation in the opinions expressed by 
individual members of the committee. This 
was to be expected as the committee had never 
sat as a unified committee before, and several 
had had no experience in school planning or the 
operation of school plants. Their experience 
had been mostly with office buildings. No very 
radical changes were recommended but many 
suggestions were made which will make it pos- 





sible to operate and maintain the Atlanta school 
plants more economically. 

Some of the suggestions should meet the ap- 
proval of experienced school architects or school 
superintendents who are planning buildings for 
a modern school system. Many of the recom: 
mendations show influence of corporate interest. 

The following recommendations were made 
by one or more members of the committee: 

1. Build 1928 models of school buildings in- 
stead of 1915. (Atlanta plans call for 1928 
models. ) 

2. Double-hung wooden windows. 
for Austral type.) 

3. Twenty-year roof—Barrett specifications. 
4. Ten-year roof. 
5. Copper flashings and down spouts. 

Terrazzo floors in corridors—with brass strips 
at intervals of eight feet. 
7. T-shape buildings. 

L or H type.) 

8. Auditorium to be built to make it possible 
to separate it from other parts of building, when 
the school plant is used for community meetings. 

9. Provide adequate restrooms for principal and 
teachers. Special room for school physician and 
nurse, 

10 Direct steam radiation preferred, with unit 
heaters in basement rooms. 

11. Eliminate baleony in auditorium. 

The following recommendations met with 
much opposition from the Atlanta school arehi- 
tect and from school administrative officers: 


(Plans call 


) 
2 
) 


o 


(Atlanta plans called for 


1. Provide for fundamentals only. Eliminate 
special room for “fads and frills.” 
2. Put money in standard classrooms and 


eliminate cafeterias, gymnasiums, and auditoriums, 
shower baths, ete. 


3. Corridors 8 ft. wide. 
4. Size of classrooms 29 by 22 by 11 ft. 


5. Place toilets in basements and in dark spaces 
at the turn of the building. 


6. Eliminate all shower baths. 
Members of the reviewing committee ex- 
pressed gratification in the businesslike way and 
(Concluded on Page 145) 
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State School Funds and Their Apportionment’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


1. THE MARYLAND PLAN 

Schools in America began as local institu- 
tions. In the early colonial laws, such as the 
Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647, and the 
Connecticut law of 1650, the voice of the state 
is that of the supreme authority ordering its 
subordinate and constituent units to provide 
certain educational facilities, but the final re- 
sponsibility for provision was placed upon the 
local units. 

The Connecticut code of 1700, modified in 
1754, which continued in force until 1798, 
compelled all towns to levy a local tax of at 
least forty shillings on each thousand pounds. 
The burden of school taxation in Connecticut 
proved to be so great that the establishment in 
1795 of what was regarded as a vast state en- 
dowment for public schools was haled as a 
salvator. 

Perhaps almost from the first, the purpose in 
the minds of the directors of school policy in 
Connecticut was that the revenue of the per- 
manent school fund should pay in full the wages 
of common-school teachers and relieve the towns 
and school societies from the necessity of levy- 
ing any local taxes. The act which established 
the Connecticut school fund and subsequent 
acts relating to its management show this in 
several ways: (1) by the absence of any pro- 
vision requiring state or local taxation for 
schools; (2) by refraining from stating any 
conditions which must be fulfilled by local 
school corporations in order to share in the 
revenue; (3) by specific provision in 1801 that 
school societies which had expended all public 
monies for teachers’ wages might be considered 
to have fulfilled all necessary conditions, even 
though some of the districts under their juris- 
diction had conducted no school during the 
year. 

The Connecticut school fund began to con- 
tribute revenue for the support of the public 
schools in 1799. The gradual increase of its 
income was accompanied by an increase in dis- 
inclination to levy local taxes. From 1821 to 
1854 a town or society school tax was virtually 
unknown in Connecticut. The only sources of 
school support were rate bills, gifts, and the 
income of permanent funds. Under this system 
of support the Connecticut school system de- 
clined so rapidly as to be pointed out as a 
warning. 

The Establishment of the District System 

The lesson which Connecticut had learned at 
such a cost was not lost upon other states. The 
belief that the salvation of the schools depends 
upon local rather than upon state effort, sup- 
port, direction, and control, became a part of 
the national educational creed. Under the in- 
fluence of this creed arose and flourished the 
district system. 

Massachusetts was one of the first states to 
legalize, experiment with, and finally to abolish, 
the district system. But those sons and daugh- 
ters of Massachusetts who migrated to the west 
and became the pioneers in the new and unex- 
plored wilderness, planted there the district 
system. The evils of this system and the im- 
possibility of maintaining efficient schools under 
it have been pointed out by every farseeing 
educational leader from the days of Horace 
Mann to the present time. But despite the irre- 
futable evidence presented against it, this sys- 
tem still continues to be one of the most widely 
found in the United States today. 

During the past ten years, vigorous attacks 
have been leveled against it. The disastrous 
and ominous inequalities universally and in- 
evitably produced thereby have been pointed 
out by multitudes of studies, surveys, and re- 





*This is the first of a series of articles on state 
school funds by Professor Swift. ‘The second will 
appear in the March issue of the JOURNAL. 


ports. Gradually the public mind has awakened 
to the necessity of relieving these thousands of 
local school corporations of an _ increasingly 
larger share of the burdens of school support. 
This awakening has resulted in the attempt to 
provide from the state treasury vastly larger 
funds, and to distribute these funds by methods 
which take into consideration the wide differ- 
ences in the ability of school districts, towns, 
cities, and counties to provide school revenues. 


The State Equalization Funds 

A study based upon the legislation enforced 
in 1926 showed that no less than 24 states had 
provided what are commonly called state 
equalization funds. One of the outstanding 
features of the acts passed by the various legis- 
latures of that year and the subsequent year, 
1927, is the widespread movement to increase 
equalization funds already established, or, in 
the case of states not yet having such funds, to 
establish them. Many of the state funds which 
up to the present time have been created as 
equalization funds, are disbursed by methods 
which fail to bring about equalization in any 
complete or thoroughgoing sense. It is the 
writer’s intention to present in a series of 
articles, an account of the plans of state school 
support in a number of states whose policies are 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of stu- 
dents of public-school finance. 

It is deemed fitting to present as the first plan 
to be treated in this series that of the State of 
Maryland. Those who have followed the 
progressive tendencies in state plans for financ- 
ing public schools will appreciate the reason for 
this choice. Maryland was one of the first 
states to work out a plan for the provision and 
distribution of an equalization fund which pro- 
vides for grants from the state which are di- 
rectly proportioned to the need and economic 
ability of the local school unit. This and other 
features which make the Maryland plan un- 
usually significant will appear in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

Unique features of Maryland system. Mary- 
land enjoys the unique distinction of being one 
of the few states in the Union which has worked 
out a scheme of financing public schools, which, 
in a sound and relatively satisfactory way, 
equalizes school burdens, revenues, and conse- 
quently educational opportunities. It will be 
helpful to summarize at the outset the out- 
standing features of the Maryland system of 
school support. These include the following: 
(1) the organization of the school system on the 
basis of the county unit; (2) requiring from 
every county the submission of a budget show- 
ing the cost of providing a minimum school 
program; (3) an assured fund from state and 
county sources sufficient to meet the costs sub- 
mitted by the county and approved by state 
authorities; (4) a state minimum-salary scale 
graduated to professional qualifications of 
teachers; (5) liberal state appropriations avail- 
able to all counties regardless of wealth; (6) the 
apportionment of the major portion of state 
funds upon the basis of school census and ag- 
gregate attendance; (7) provision of a state 
equalization fund available to every county 
which levies a county school tax of a minimum 
rate fixed by law (6.7 mills) and is unable to 
finance from all other state and county funds 
its minimum state-approved program; (8) the 
computation of the total county school budget 
on the theory that teachers’ wages should con- 
stitute 76 per cent of the total current costs, 
Detailed consideration will be given to each of 
these features in subsequent paragraphs. 

State School Funds 

The laws of Maryland in force prior to 1927 

provided for two state public school funds: (1) 
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the general state school fund, composed of the 
proceeds of the state school tax and a long list 
of annual appropriations, and (2) a permanent 
common school fund known as the state free 
school fund. By an act passed in 1927, which 
will be analyzed later, Maryland abolished her 
state free school fund and provided that the 
moneys belonging to this fund should be dis- 
tributed among the counties of the state and the 
city of Baltimore. However, the state school 
monies provided up to and including the year 
1926, include the income of the state permanent 
free school fund, which must therefore be de- 
scribed in the present account. 

Free school fund.—In the year 1926, two per- 
manent funds were reported by the state con- 
troller as follows: the free school fund, amount- 
ing to $231,818.00 and yielding an income of 
$9,534.52, and the free school sundry counties 
fund amounting to $170,328.95 and yielding an 
income of $44,533.16. The combined invest- 
ments of these two funds amounted to $402,- 
146.95. 

The free school fund owes its origin to a law 
passed in 1813, which set aside the proceeds of 
a state bank tax in part as fund to be distributed 
among the several counties of the state. The 
Constitution of Maryland, article 8, section 8, 
provides that the school fund of the state shall 
be kept inviolate and appropriated only to the 
purposes of education. Formerly, the laws pro- 
vided that the income of this fund should be 
apportioned among the counties of the state 
and the city of Baltimore upon a basis of school 
census, 

The more recent school codes, however, con- 
tain no act providing a method for apportion- 
ing the income of this fund. It would appear 
therefore that such income has been returned 
to the counties in proportion to their claims 
against the investments constituting the fund 
or has been added to the state general school 
fund without any attempt to separate this very 
small revenue from that provided by other state 
sources, 

An act approved April 26, 1927, directs the 
state board of public works to sell the securities 
held in trust by the state of Maryland and to 
distribute the proceeds of such sales to the city 
of Baltimore and to the counties of the state in 
proportion to the credits to which each is en- 
titled, on the basis of the shares of the free 
school fund belonging to the same. The act in- 
dicates the credits to which the city of Balti- 
more and each of the counties of Maryland are 
severally entitled, and which total $403,874.45, 
a sum slightly in excess of the total investments 
credited to the common free school fund and the 
free school sundry county fund in the report of 
the controller for the year 1926. The amounts 
to be thus distributed under the act of 1927 vary 
from $66,727.29, credited to the city of Balti- 
more, to $4,766.23, credited to Charles County 
and to Garret County respectively. 

The act provides that the funds thus distrib- 
uted shall be used solely for the purchase of 
school lots or for the erection or equipment of 
schoolhouses.? 

General state school fund. The general state 
school fund is composed of the proceeds of the 
state school tax and of appropriations provided 
for the state department of education, the state 
board of education, any departments or officials 
under the jurisdiction of the same; four state 
normal schools; teachers’ pensions; county 
school officials; and all appropriations from 


‘Maryland State Controller, Annual Report, 1926, p. 
20. 

*Public-School Laws of Maryland, 1892, p. 28, secs. 
101 and 102; F. H. Swift, A History of Public Perma- 
nent Common-School Funds in the United States, p. 
297. 


SLaws of Maryland, 1927, pp. 864-866, ch. 453. 
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which monies shall be expended directly for the 
benefit of public schools. 

The total of the appropriations provided in 
1926 for the state general school fund amounted 
to $3,812,600. Deducting from this total $4,000 
appropriated for extension teaching and $347,- 
600 appropriated for four state normal schools, 
there remains as the total amount appropriated 
for the benefit of public schools $3,461,000. 

This amount was met in part by the proceeds 
of normal-school fees, estimated as aggregating 
$70,000. Deducting this latter sum from $3,- 
461,000, there remains as the amount to be met 
from the state general funds and the state pub- 
lie-school tax, $3,391,000. Of this total of $3,- 
391,000, approximately 70 per cent (69.7 per 
cent) or $2,362,500, was derived from the state 
general property school tax, leaving approxi- 
mately 30 per cent (30.3 per cent) or $1,028,500, 
to be paid from the state general fund.4 

State Taxes as Sources of School Revenue 

General property tar. The law provides for 
levying annually a state general property school 
tax of fifteen cents on each $100 of “taxable 
property.”> The proceeds of the state school tax 
as already indicated are credited to the general 
state school fund. In actual practice, the rate 
provided by the law just cited is not levied. 
Each successive legislature enacts a law which 
first repeals the rates of state taxes to be levied 
for various projects in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the annotated code of Maryland, 
article 81, and amendments thereto, and, then, 
provides new rates for each state project to be 
financed, in part at least, from the proceeds of 
a state general property tax. The state tax 
rates provided by the legislature to be levied for 
publie schools (number of cents on each $100 


of assessable property) from 1923 to 1929 were 


as follows:® 1923, 10.95; 1924, 8.9; 1925, 12.15; 
1926, 12.105; 1927, 11.25; 1928, 10.64; 1929, 
10.38. 


Corporation, inheritance, and license taxes. 
As indicated in a preceding paragraph, in 1926, 
30.3 per cent of that portion of the general state 
school fund benefiting public schools was de- 
rived from the state general fund. In this year, 
24.01 per cent of the state general fund was 
derived from the proceeds of corporation taxes, 
9.46 per cent from the proceeds of inheritance 
taxes, and 9.15 per cent from the proceeds ot 
miscellaneous license taxes and fees, making a 
total of 42.62 per cent derived from these three 
classes of taxes.‘ 

Apportionment of State School Funds* 

The composite nature ot the general state 
school fund precludes the possibility of dis- 
tributing it by any general method. Each ot 
the laws providing the several legislative appro- 
priations of which the fund is composed, sets 
forth the method by which the said appropria- 
tion shall be apportioned. It follows that any 
account of the apportionment of the general 
state school fund must reveal the method by 
which each separate constituent appropriation is 
apportioned. This is done in Table I, which 
shows for the year 1926 the various appropria- 
tions constituting the general state school fund, 
the amount of each, the per cent of the total 
($3,461,000) each constituted, and the basis pro- 
vided by law for its apportionment. 

A study of the data presented in Table I will 
reveal that 64.21 per cent of the 1926 appro- 
' priations constituting the general state school 
fund, were apportioned on some per-pupil basis, 


*Amounts taken from mimeographed report furnished 
to the writer by the State Superintendent of Public 
Education. Cf. laws of Maryland, 1924, pp. 466 and 
484, ch. 176. Per cent computed. 

‘Maryland Public School Laws, 1927, p. 114, sec. 205. 

®‘Laws of Maryland, 1922, pp. 1106 and 1108, ch. 489; 
ibid., 1924, p. 1484, ch. 572; ibid., 1927, p. 1555, ch. 
68S. 


7Based upon an analysis of data Con 


presented in 


troller of the Treasury of Maryland, Report, fiscal year 
1926, p. 11. 

‘The account already given of the free school funds 
makes evident the reasons for not presenting any fur 
ther statement concerning the method of apportioning 
the income of this fund. 
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TABLE I. 


Purpose Amount! 
_ Group I—S9.74 per cent 
For services and materials furnished imme- 
diately to pupils and schools. 
1, Census and attendance grants.............. $1,970,000 
2. High school salaries (principals and 
IUD 5o 65:6 9:65 65 0455555445594465 0060008 RS 439,045 
; MPMMRPMEOO, TUMG: 4 onios's 65 6b00 4085600000440 401,055 
©. ia i on a 6.0 6k ska he sho 809884 200,000 
S BEROOTINED GE IMOETUCTIOR. 6.60656 cscs iacccsass 50,000 
6. County colored industrial schools ($750 for 
school, $750 for teacher's salary)........... 30,750 
To "WORTRIIE GURU. iano 65.05 0.0462 00s secs 15,000 
Group II—2.31 per cent‘ 
Pensions for retired teachers.................. 80,000 
Group III—5.08 per cent* 
County school officials (superintendent, attend- 
ance officer, supervisors and_ helping 
COND. 55 555065.505 Ce cbse dense <sebecwes 176,000 
Group IV—2.87 per cent* 
State board of education, and departments, 
bureaus and officials subject to state board. 
1. State board of education (hotel and travel) 1,000 
2. State department of education............. 65.650 
4. Physical health and education............. 12,500 
4+. Bureau of educational measurements....... 12 000 
 EPGPORG OF PUDICECIONS. ..6..cccsccsesecvers 4,000 
G, WRI GRUNT. TON OTE i ive icdsccccsceteceees 2.000 
(Ae  Srrererier rer eer ree 1.500 
8. Teachers’ examination and certification.... 500 
ONE 4655.05 640 darRseS Sasha eahbedksias ts $3,461,000 
‘Amounts taken from mimeographed statement fur- 


nished by State Superintendent of Schools.* 
~“‘omputed, 
‘Based upon Maryland Public-School Laws, 1927. 
*Total per cent of appropriations included in this 
TABLE II. Bases of Maryland State Grants for 
Public Schools, 1927 


(Based upon Maryland Public-School Laws, 1927.) 
1. Pupil grants. 

1. School census (6-14 years). 
Two thirds of census and 
priation. 

2. Aggregate attendance. 

One third of census and attendance appropria 
tion. 

Average daily attendance. 

Determines (together with enrollment) the 
number of teachers for whom state will allow 


attendance appro 


salary grants: (1) high-school teachers, (2) 
county colored industrial-school teachers, 

4. Enrollment. 
(1) Together with average daily attendance. 


determines the number of high-school 
teachers for whom state will allow salary 
grants. 


(2) Average enrollment, free textbook appro- 
priation. 
(3) Average enrollment, materials of instrue- 


tion appropriation. 
II. School official grants salaries excluding 
state). 
Flat quotas (not graduated). 
(1) County attendance officer, 
$1,200.2 
2) County colored supervisor of 
work in colored schools, $750. 
(3) High-school principal, $900. 
2. Grants graduated. 
(1) County school officials, two thirds of salary. 
1—Superintendent. 
Grants graduated to salaries paid, which 


for 


full salary up to 


industrial 


vary from $2,500 to $4,140 depending 
upon superintendent's years of service 
and amount of responsibility as meas 


ured by number of teachers in county. 
2 —-Supervising teachers. 
Grants graduated to salaries paid. which 
vary from $2.040 to $2,640 depending up 
on number of years of service in Mary: 
land as supervisors." 
3—Helping teachers. 
Grants graduated as for supervising 
teachers, but corresponding salaries are 
$600 less at each salary level. 
1Grants for salaries and expenses of state 
officials are included under V. 
*Local school corporations may pay salaries in excess 


school 


of this maximum, but no state reimbursement will be 
granted for such excess. 
(2) High-school teachers. 
Grants graduated from $600 to $150, de- 


pending upon number of teachers eligible. 
Number eligible depends upon enrollment 
and average daily attendance. State grant 
per teacher decreases as number increases, 
(3) Vocational education. 
Fixed amount to match 
Hughes subvention. For salaries and 
training of supervisors and teachers of 
vocational subjects in secondary schools. 
(4) Retired teachers. 
Pension grants 
pension of individual 
obligation thereto. 
School grants. Fixed grants per school. 
1. County colored industrial school. 
$750 for school, and $750 for teacher if allowed. 
2. Library grant. 
$10 to any schoolhouse district which pro 
vides the same amount. 
IV. County equalization grants. ; 
Graduated grants based upon county’s economic 


Federal Smith 


according to 
and state's 


graduated 
teacher 


IIT. 


need. Sufficient to cover all costs in approved 
budget not met by all other state and county 
funds. 


depart 
Fixed 


V. Grants to state board of education, and 
ments, bureaus and officials subject to it. 
amounts determined by the legislature. 
1. State board of education (for hotel and travel 

expenses). 


2. State department of education. 

3. Physical health and education. 

4. Bureau of educational measurements. 

>. Bureau of publications. 

6. Printing annual report. 

7. Consultant architect. 

8. Teachers’ examination and certtfication. 
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Classification and Analysis of Maryland State Appropriations for Public Schools, 1926. 


Per cent 


Basis of Apportionment® 
of total“ 


56.92 Per pupil: % census; 4 aggregate attend- 
ance. 

Per teacher (including principal): number of 

12.69 teachers allowed based on enrollment and 
average daily attendance. 

11.59 Need: graduated grants to cover allowed costs 
not met by all other funds. 

5.78 Per pupil, average enrollment. 

1.44 Per pupil, average enrollment. 

0.89 Per school, one half; per teacher, one half. 

0.43 Bases determined by Federal Smith-Hughes 
Act, and Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 

2.51 Grants graduated according to pension of in- 
dividual teacher and state’s obligation there- 
to. 

Per officer: attendance officer, full salary up to 
$1,200. <All others, % of salary: graduated 

5.08 grants depending upon years of experience 
(and for superintendents, number of teachers 
in county). 

0.038 Fixed grant. 

1.89 Itemized budget, for which separate appropria- 
tion is made. 

0.36 Fixed grant. 

0.35 Fixed grant. 

0.12. Fixed grant. 

0.06 Fixed grant. 

0.05 Fixed grant. 

0.01 Per teacher: sufficient to meet state’s obliga- 

= tion. 

100 
group. For detailed analysis, see column 3. 


_ *CNote “' continued) excluding $4,000 appropriated 
for extension teaching and $347,600 appropriated for 
four normal schools. 





namely, school census, attendance, or enroll- 
ment.? State appropriations for the salaries of 
high-school teachers and county colored teach- 
ers of industrial subjects are apportioned on a 
per-teacher basis, but no state grant will be 
made for the salary of a colored industrial 
teacher unless the school in which such teacher 
is employed maintained during the preceding 
year an average daily attendance of at least 
thirty pupils, and the number of high-school 
teachers for whom the state will pay salary 
reimbursements depends upon the enrollment 
and the average daily attendance of the school 
employing the same. 

From these and similar considerations which 
might be made on the basis of Table I, is evi- 
dent the desirability of a further analysis such 
as is presented in Table II, and which shows 
to what extent each distinctive type of basis is 
employed in the apportionment of state school 
appropriations, 

The data presented in Table T and Table II 
show that Maryland apportions the majority of 
her school appropriations among all local school 
corporations (counties) on bases which entirely 
disregard differences in wealth, or in effort as 
represented by local tax rate. Every county in 
the state benefits by each appropriation included 
in the general state school fund, except the 
equalization fund, and this fund constitutes 
only 11.59 per cent of the total state appropria- 
tions for the public-school system. 

A considerable portion of the monies provided 
are apportioned in the form of flat quotas to 
aid in the payment of the salaries of high-school 
teachers and county school officers. Other sal- 
ary grants are graduated, but upon arbitrary 
The major portion (two thirds) of the 
largest single appropriation (for census and at- 
tendance) is apportioned among the counties 
upon one of the most antiquated and con- 
fessedly unsatisfactory bases employed in the 
United States today, namely, attendance. 

The Equalization Fund 

3efore entering upon an account of 
the methods by which the equalization fund is 
provided and apportioned, it will be well to 
recount briefly the events which led to the es- 
tablishment of this fund in 1922, as set forth 
by the state superintendent of education in a 
recently issued statement.!? 

The state school program of 1922 was the 


"As follows: Census and attendance appropriation, 
56.92 per cent; free textbooks, 5.98 per cent; materials 
of instruction, 1.44 per cent. 

Condensed from mimeographed statement furnished 
to the author by the Maryland state superintendent of 
education. 


bases. 


Origin. 








n, 
Is 


ed 


of 
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result of a careful study of the local needs 
throughout the state. As is usually the case 
with school programs, most of the items which 
were found to need improvement called for ad- 
ditional funds, either state or local. A study 
of school data from every county in the state 
revealed that the poorer counties had higher 
tax rates and less well-trained teachers than the 
wealthier counties. Again, the wealthier coun- 
ties had three or four times as much wealth 
back of each child to be educated as the poorer, 
but in the distribution of the state school fund 
on the basis of school census and aggregate days 
of attendance, a wealthier county frequently 
received as much money for each school child 
as a poor county. 

If the state appropriation were to be increased 
sutiiciently to enable the poorer counties to carry 
out the new state program on a reasonable local 
tax rate, an increase of more than $2,000,000 
in the state appropriation would be required. It 
was recognized that this increase was more than 
could be secured. Consequently, the equaliza- 
tion-fund plan was adopted as a means of 
aiding the poorer counties to carry out the new 
program, 

The principle underlying this fund was stated 
to the people of the state in the following 
words: “Any county that cannot carry the new 
minimum-salary sehedule for teachers on a 
county school-tax levy of 67 cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation, shall have such an allot- 
ment from the equalization fund as will enable 
the county to carry out the program; provided, 
that not less than 24 per cent of the current ex- 
pense budget must be spent for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries.” 

It was found that 15 of the 23 counties would 
share in the new equalization fund, in amounts 

‘anging from $1,000 to $35,000 for the year 
1923, and that the equalization fund required 
for the fifteen counties would amount to $234,- 
000. Instead of increasing the state school fund 
by $2,000,000 and distributing it on a pupil 
basis, an equalization fund of $234,000 was pro- 
vided with a view to helping the most needy 
communities, in direct proportion to their 
school needs. The equalization fund is caleu- 
lated from data furnished by each county super- 
intendent of schools, who is the secretary of 
the county board of education. 

Calculation of fund. The following facts are 
submitted by each county superintendent for 
every teacher employed in his county: (1) 
school, (2) name of teacher, (3) years of ex- 
perience, (4) grade of certificate, (5) salary, 
and (6) change in salary due to (a) raising 
grade certificate of teacher employed, or ()) 
replacing present teacher with another having 
additional training. 

The facts presented by each county superin- 
tendent are reviewed by the state central au- 
thority. Additions to the budget are made for 
the salaries of new teachers to provide for cases 
where the number is insufficient, or where there 
is an inereasing population for which new build- 
ings are being provided. 

The law provides that “counties sharing in 
the equalization fund shall expend no less than 
24 per cent of the total budget, not including 
debt service and capital outlay, for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries.” By implication, 
76 per cent of the total budget of such counties 
shall be spent for teachers’ salaries. In com- 
pliance with this implied provision, the total 
county school budget is determined by dividing 
the total state-approved county teachers’ salary 
budget by .76. 

The equalization fund to which any county 
is eligible is the difference between the quotient 
thus determined, which represents the estimated 
amount required to maintain the schools of the 
county, and the sum of the proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the county from all state appropria- 
tions other than the equalization fund. 
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TABLE III. The Maryland Method of Determining a 
for Worcester 
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County’s Share of the State Equalization Fund 
County, 1924-251 4 Estimate 


I. Estimate of total current school costs for next year. 
Rule: Divide total state approved salary cost by .76. 


1. Estimate of next year’s salary cost. 











CE) ERGe VOOR COtal CORCHOPE® TA GUOIs o5.605.45.55.065 64.6.0550.4604 6 bo aeo00 60K ho Roda +16 -a:é hehe ean eaiee $149,340 

(2) Total deductions for excess in number of teachers? or in salaries*............... $12,800 7 : 

(3) Total increases for better qualified or additional teachers?............... PA ease we "460 

2) INGE GQOGUCTIONS: 6ciiscccccecnices pavared FUSS GMEKG WAG $16. CURDS MSR ENR KMAC ROSS DRA AAA ERS bh ewe 3,340 

(5) Total state approved salary budget for next year not including transportation costs...... 146,000 
2. Estimated state approved total current costs for next year (item 5 divided by .76). 2 

(6) One half the cost of transportation of elementary pupils (arbitrarily ee ee 5 018.46 

(7) Total state approved budget for all current costs for next year.............eccccecceee Ka 195,146.46 


II. Estimate of amount due county from equalization 


Rule: From cost of total state approved budget, 


all state appropriations.5-¢ 


fund. 
Subtract sum of proceeds of county 6.7 mill tax and 


1. State grants made to county prior to grant from equalization fund. 


From appropriation for: 


( 8) Census and attendance........... apoesawks 
( 9) High schools (% salary costs)............... 
Cy OIE ii asa. bra 5:49 15:5-6-4:5:4-410 64:90:64: 6'0 4010 dsb Oa 
CBE) BOMCCTINIS GE TNMEPROCEIOR oak. oi ikiccicisccccecss 
(12) County colored industrial schools........... 
(13) % salary of county school superintendent... 
(14) % salary of county school supervisor...... 
(15) Salary of county attendance officer.......... 
(16) Total state grants®............. ReaiGs aaa 


2. Proceeds of county tax. 
(17) 6.7 mill tax on county’s assessed valuation.. 


BOM 634643454400 005. N96 TENSES EASES ORS 


4. (19) Amount due from county equalization fund’ 


1Based upon mimeographed statement furnished . by 
Maryland State Superintendent of Education. 

“All principals and teachers, elementary and high 
school, white and colored. 

%As explained in text, state provides definite salary 
schedule indicating maximum salary state will approve 
for school officials of specified qualifications, State 
law also indicates number of teachers allowed on 


As already noted, every county in the state 
receives monies from every state appropriation 
for publie schools included in the general state 
school fund, except that provided for the 
equalization fund. State laws provide definite 
and separate salary scales for county school 
officers, white elementary-school teachers, white 
high-school teachers, and colored teachers. In 
each ease, the salaries vary with the professional 
qualifications of the teacher or other school 
official employed. Counties may pay salaries in 
excess of the minimum provided by law, but 
will receive no state reimbursement for such 
excess. 

The law further limits state reimbursements 
on the basis of the number of teachers which 
will be approved, as already noted in Table II. 
Before the budget of any county to be used as 
a basis for an apportionment from the state 
equalization fund is approved, there must be 
deducted any excesses due to the employment 
of teachers in excess of the number allowed, or 
due to excesses in salaries paid. 

Just how Maryland determines and appor- 
tions her equalization fund can be most clearly 
shown by presenting the steps involved in eal- 
culating the amount due to some one county 
from the equalization fund. Table III shows 
how the quota for Worcester county was caleu- 
lated for the year 1924-25. 

Effects of equalization fund. The amount of 
the equalization fund each county will receive 
is calculated every two years and included in 
the state school budget, subject to approval by 
the state legislature.!! This policy results in a 
biennial readjustment of state aid in proportion 


UBased upon mimeographed statement furnished by 
the Maryland State Superintendent of Education. 


bivegueatew eames $37,226.20 

17,190 
4,171.32 
iemeavaaeeueds-eaan 1,042 

PA Sea eee iEIew ea * 1,500 

Siareeaeaia rong wen 1,960 








176,850.36 
$ 18,296.10 


basis of number of pupils. 
*Not provided in law. 


Obviously not including the state equalization fund. 


*This process may be expressed by the following 
formula: Amount due county from equalization is 


- 


Item 7 minus (Item 16 plus Item 17). 
‘County's quota is Item 7 minus Item 18. 


to the increasing or decreasing need of each 
county. The benefits resulting from the equali- 
zation fund have been summarized by the state 
superintendent of education as follows: 

(1) The equalization fund enables every 
county to pay the state minimum salaries pro- 
vided it levies a reasonable county school tax. 
It does this without forbidding a county to pay 
more than this minimum if it so desires by 
levying a tax above the required rate. 


(2) Counties sharing in the equalization 
fund can secure as many trained teachers as are 
available, and need not increase the local county 
school-tax rate in order to meet the increased 
cost of these better. 

(3) A minimum school year for white 
schools of 180 days is secured without hardship 
to the poorer communities; and since teachers’ 
salaries are on a year basis, payable in ten 
monthly installments, many counties have a 
school year of 190 days or more without any 
additional cost to the taxpayers. 

(4) A poor county shares in the equalization 
fund in direct proportion to the increases in 
training and efficiency of the teachers employed, 
and the inerease in the high-school facilities 
and other educational opportunities for the 
children, because the cost of teachers’ salaries 
in all schools is the main factor in determining 
each county’s share. 

(5) The equalization fund has made it pos- 
sible to secure a total salary increase for well- 
trained teachers, ranging from $150 to $700 per 
teacher and totaling almost half a million 
dollars. Salary increases for teachers were 
accompanied by salary increases for county su- 
perintendents, county supervisors, and helping 

(Concluded on Page 145) 


TABLE IV. Maryland State Equalization Fund Results, 1926 
Comparison of Need With Per Cent of School Burden Provided by State 


Need 
Wealth per 
Teacher in 


Thousands Excluding 
of Dollars Equalization 
(1924)* Fund 

Counties Amt Rank* % Rank* 
CED 406s cateieasees Svea GS 1 34.7 z 
DUGG fa. ooseseeaeenessa 102 6 31.0 5 
COIN hk se 6.08 60 avaes 103 7 28.4 13 
Prince George's............ 126 11 28.6 11.5 
CUED bk a 05 6.0454.0-050 90 558 13 2 24.2 20 
EE 4 VG ehp S606 05 4299 90.6.04 00 35 13 23.3 21 
No 6 cA cb sS beets e sews vs 136 14 28.7 10 
IN. gp. kaweccase ee seedews 152 17 30.4 6 
CU) o.v:i beady 4s 04 RS OCC OO 158 18 29.1 9 
DOE, 6.6.65 60725 ceb TH SHE RS 161 19 33.7 4 
PIBUEGINOTO 6.00 ccc cicsssvess 266 2 19.4 23 


1All data in present table, unless otherwise indicated, 
are taken from Maryland State Board of Education, 
Annual Report, 1926, p. 187, Table 87. Ranks are com- 
puted. 

“Includes both white and colored. Computed from 
data from Maryland State Board of Education, Annual 
Report, 1924, p. 200, column 5; p. 247, column 18, p. 
251, column 9. 


Per Cent of 1926 Current Expenses Paid from ~ 
State and Vocational Funds 


From Including 
Equalization Equalization Effect of 
Fund Fund Equalization 
% Rank*® % Rank* Fund 
26.8 2 61.5 1 Good 
11.4 8 8 Bad 
13.2 7 9 Good 
9.9 Hy) 10 Negligible—Bad 
4.7 2 16 Good 
0.2 15 21 None—Poor 
0.4 14 15 Good 
f f 13 Good 
f f 14 Good 
f f 12 Good 
f f 23 None—Good 





” 


‘County with least wealth per teacher is ranked “1 
in need, 


‘Rank among 23 counties. County deriving largest 
per cent of revenue from state is ranked first. 


"Rank among 15 counties; 8 counties received no aid 
from equalization fund. 


"Received no aid from equalization fund. 
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School Boards and Superintendents— 
A Plain Talk 


C. W. 


The office of superintendent of schools is not 
many score years old. We find the board of edu- 
eation and directors of tirst in the 
personage of a clergyman, who received his 
compensation from donations. Later when 
schools began to receive support by public taxa- 
tion a board of directors, board of education, or 
board of inspection, as they may be called, were 
elected by the people. 

They formerly examined teachers, issued li- 
censes to teach, and hired the teacher or teach- 
ers. The examination probably consisted of 
solving a problem or two in arithmetic and a 
muscle test to determine how hard the teacher 
could lick his pupils. In those days there was 
not much to teach, only the three R’s. The 
school system consisted of from one to a few 
teachers. Every teacher taught what and how 
he pleased. 

But, since our school systems have become so 
large and teaching such a science, laymen on 
the board of education are not trained to look 
after the work even if they have the time. Some 
boards of directors of systems having several 
teachers looked to the “headmaster” or prin- 
cipal to conduct the affairs formerly attempted 
by the board. As the systems grew and man- 
agement of schools became more complicated 
the office of superintendent was created to take 
care of the school directing. 

The superintendent’s duties vary according to 
size of system. In cities from 5,000 to 10,000 
population we usually find one in charge who 
is supervisor of instruction, inspector of school 
sanitation, purchasing agent, and adviser to the 
principals, supervisors of special subjects, nurse, 
and attendance officer. He is also responsible 
for training of teachers in service and many 
other duties that would take too long to name. 

On the other hand, the board’s principal 
duties are to employ a competent superin- 
tendent, determine general school policies, build 
buildings, attend to finance, and elect and set 
salaries of school employees upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. In many instances 
it appears that the board of education has little 
to do, or seems of little importance. Far from 
that; it is the buffer between the public and the 
superintendent. The board can either make or 
break him. “As the teacher so is the classwork.” 
Likewise, “As the board of education so is the 
school system.” 


There are several types of board members the 
same as there are many kinds of superin- 
tendents. All have faults. The ones with the 
fewest and best qualified should head the 
schools. Many shortcomings can be overlooked 
if these individuals are always for the best that 
can be secured with the amount of money avail- 
able. To the contrary, often board members 
seek the office for personal gain or make it a 
“stepping stone” to politics or use the office to 
repay political debts. 

The Selection of Teachers 

Unfortunately in Illinois some laws are still 
in foree which were made when no superin- 
tendents were available, that state the board of 
education shall employ teachers and fix salaries. 
In Louisiana and other states the board of edu- 
cation cannot elect a teacher who is not first 
nominated by a licensed superintendent. This 
eliminates a lot of incompetent teachers and 
politics from the schools. Board members 
know the quality of coal to buy and what to pay 
for it. They know the cost of building and 
grounds, but they do not always know the qual- 
ity of a teacher or what she is worth to the 
children and community. Often they do not 


schools 


Meyers 


care to know. They judge a teacher sometimes 
wholly on qualifications that have very little to 
do with her teaching abilities. Sometimes a 
teacher secures a position solely on how many 
votes her family carries, or on her looks. 

In conversation with a board member in a 
small city I asked him how he selected teachers. 
He said, “When she comes into my office I can 
tell whether or not she is a good teacher by the 
way she meets people and by the space between 
her eyes.” This has very little to do with her 
teaching qualities. I know some excellent 
teachers who could not make an impression in 
public or were narrow or wide between the eyes. 
I knew another board member who would not 
vote for a teacher unless she bought at his store. 
Another was against teachers who did not pat- 
ronize his office. 

L recall a would-be music supervisor inter- 
viewing a board in another small city. She was 
a “saleswoman,” and a good looker. She could 
meet the public; she had the right distance be- 
tween her eyes, ete. At their board meeting 
they were about to elect her at a salary of $50 
per month more than they had ever paid before 
without examining her training record. When 
the superintendent spoke up about her record 
they were amazed to learn that she had less than 
nine months’ training above the eighth grade 
and their standard for elementary schools was 
six years, 

The Political School Superintendent 

Then too, we have political superintendents 
who spend half their time “shaking hands” and 
“bootlicking” to cover up their inefficiency and 
neglect of work, or to work for reelection. 1] 
have in mind two. One remained on the job 
early and late and gave an excellent administra- 
tion. He bought his cars, rugs, etc., where he 
pleased, even if sold by board members. He 
catered to nobody. He received the highest 
salary that this community had ever paid, and 
remained several years. 

His successor was the opposite. He left his 
office at four o’clock, went up town, and shook 
hands with the fellows. He bought a little 
from all the stores and traded most with people 
of greatest influence. He recommended a poor 
teacher because she was a daughter of one with 
influence. This man let the system go back- 
ward. He never received a high salary and was 
turned out at the end of a few years. 

The board of education in this place was non- 
political. Had it been, No. 2 might have 
been there yet and drawing the highest salary. 
As a rule superintendents are honest and strive 
for the best schools; therefore, some states have 
laws that give them power to secure the best to 
be had for the amount of money the community 
an afford to spend. 


It might not be out of place here to say that 
board members with low salaries or little income 
do not always buy the best superintendents; for 
they cannot see how a school manager can earn 
any more than they do. The result is they em- 
ploy a man who does not meet all that the com- 
munity requires. Also the common idea among 
laymen is that an ex-school teacher or an ex- 
principal makes a good school-board member. 
This is far from right in most cases. In the 
first place, if he had been a very successful 
teacher or principal, he would have been able 
to be superintendent himself. He would have 
been able to support his family on a teacher’s 
or principal’s salary. Then, too, he may have 
been away from schoolwork so long he is clear 
out of tune with modern school administration. 
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He may bother his brain with the petty things 
and let the most important slide. 
Ethics for School-Board Members 

Any school-board member conducts himself 
in harmony with this code of ethics adopted in 
the state of Michigan some time ago, when he: 

1. Abstains from soliciting any employee of the 
school to purchase any given commodity or service 
such as real estate, insurance, ete. 

2. Assumes no personal authority in administer- 
ing the work of the schools unless he has been 
instructed to do so at a board meeting. , 

3. Avoids seeking to secure a school position for 
a member of his immediate family. 

4. Refrains from public criticism of any particu- 
lar teacher, but, if circumstances warrant, brings 
complaints to the attention of the proper super- 
visory officers. 

5. Refrains from seeking special privileges for 
his children or emloyees. 

6. Declines to offer a contract to a teacher who 

is known to be under contract with another school, 
without first determining the willingness of the 
teacher’s employer to grant a release. 
7. Abstains from seeking to perform the duties 
of the superintendent of schools or any other em- 
ployee—such as selecting teachers, textbooks, pro- 
motion, or placement of pupils. 

8. Offers to teachers, only such a contract as 
is just and equitable in form. 

9. Endeavors honestly to contract with teachers 
on a salary basis that will cover living expenses 
for twelve months and a surplus for savings. 

10. Stimulates and encourages the professional 
growth of teachers while in service by granting 
them permission to attend educational meetings 
without loss of pay, visiting days and by encourag- 
ing them to attend summer school. to travel, and 
in other ways to improve knowledge and skill in 
teaching. 

11. Assist in securing a clear and definite state- 
ment and understanding of the duties to be per- 
formed by the board of education on the one hand 
and the duties of the supervisory officers and 
teachers on the other. ‘ 


LOS ANGELES SAFETY TRAFFIC 
TUNNELS 


James N. Hatch 
In the opinion of the Los Angeles city off- 
cials, the safety of its school children is one of 
the most important considerations of traffic reg- 
ulation. It is not enough to widen and smooth 


the thoroughfares so that the automobilist may 
pass with a minimum of trouble, but there must 
be adequate facilities for protecting the chil- 
dren and other pedestrians from fast-moving 
traffic. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN ENTERING TRAFFIC TUNNEL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

To accomplish this protection a number of 
pedestrian traffic tunnels have been built under 
various busy thoroughfares of the city. The 
first two of these were built in 1918, and an- 
other in 1924. The initial tunnels proved so 
useful and satisfactory, that agitation was 
begun for the construction of a considerable 
number of such tunne!s, in numerous other 
locations. 


In June, 1925, a municipal bond issue of 
$350,000 was voted by the city council for the 
construction of 35 of these tunnels. After some 
experience it was found that the estimated av- 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Criticisms of Attendance Laws 


John F. Bender, Professor of School Administration, University of Oklahoma 


School administrators in their experiences 
with attendance laws have found a number of 
weaknesses which only enlightened legislation 
ean remedy. The following inquiry in the 
writings of school administrators has been un- 
dertaken with the view of discovering some of 
the specific weaknesses in attendance laws which 
these administrators discuss. On the basis of 
these weaknesses it is possible to suggest de- 
sirable changes for the progressive improvement 
of such laws. 

Time They Cover 

4. One criticism is that the compulsory period 
does not begin the first day of school and does 
not include the entire term. Many states al- 
ready have the provision that children shall 
attend school for the entire term that school is 
in session, which means that they shall begin 
on the first day and continue regularly till the 
last day. Some states, however, have not yet 
acquired this conception of attendanee. In 
Oklahoma, the law requires attendance for two 
thirds of the school term. This leads the state 
superintendent to observe that “Indifferent 
parents do not send their children to school 
until one third of the term is over. This causes 
disorganization of the school and loss to the 
faithful who begin at the first of the term. The 
compulsory term should begin the first day of 
school and should also include the entire term 
rather than two thirds.”! 

Likewise, the Oklahoma survey recommends 
that the clause in the law, which permits chil- 
dren to absent themselves one third of the time 
the school is in session, should be repealed and 
full-time attendance should be required.” 

‘In Texas, it is recommended that the com- 
pulsory term be made 120 consecutive school 
days in 1923-24, then 140 consecutive school 
days in 1924-25, and 160 consecutive school days 
in 1925-26 and thereafter.® 

In Kentucky, one section of the law provides 
that children between seven and fourteen, in- 
clusive, shall attend school for at least three 
days a week. The state superintendent writes: 


»“The school law should be amended and made 


to harmonize with the child-labor law by-pro- 
viding that children between 6 and 16 should 
attend the school regularly for the full school 
term, except where an employment certificate 
is granted a child between 14 and 16, as pro- 
vided in the present child-labor law.”4 

As one feature of a workable compulsory-edu- 
cation law, a Wisconsin state report would 
require attendance upon school during the 
entire school year, excepting time absent with 
legal excuse.5 The Alabama survey recommends 
that the law be changed so as to remove the 
80-day and 60-day attendance minimum and 
require all normal children to attend school 
throughout the regularly provided school term.® 
The Virginia survey states that for children of 
fourteen ‘or under, nothing less than regular 
attendance for the full school year can be con- 
sidered satisfactory.‘ 

Work They Require 

Another criticism of compulsory-attendance 
laws is that they~de-not require the completion 
of the elementary course by children between 
certain specified ages. Ellwood called attention 
to this condition im the school laws in 1914.8 
He wrote that the laws were failures; that they 





\Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1918, p. 11. 

*Oklahoma Survey, 1923, p. 72. 

°‘A Handbook of Information as to Education in 
Texas, 1918-1922, Bulletin 157, p. 74. 

‘Report for Two Years, Ending December 31, 1919, 
p. XIII. 

“Biennial Report, 1922-1924, p. 21. 

‘Alabama School Survey, 1919, p. 99. 

‘Virginia Survey, 1919, p. 75. 


were wrong in principle. The wrong principle 
consisted in keeping a child in school a definite 
period. Parents knew, and children came to 
know, that after a certain definite time the law 
could not touch them. They “soldiered” on the 
school authorities till they had reached the re- 
quired age. He proposed that educators care- 
fully decide what the minimum education for 
every boy and girl should be. “Then let every 
child be ‘sentenced’ to complete this require- 
ment.” 

Reports and surveys have dealt with the issue 
raised by Ellwood. An Indiana annual report 
states that the old law provided that a pupil 
might under certain circumstances obtain an 
employment certificate upon the completion of 
the fifth grade in school. A new law, passed 
in 1921, required that an employment certifi- 
cate should not be issued until a pupil had com- 
pleted the elementary-school course. An Okla- 
homa state department report recommends that 
the attendance law be amended to require all 
persons between six and twenty-one to complete 
the common-school course, before they are ex- 
empted from the operation of the compulsory- 
attendance law.!9 A Utah report for 1918 states 
that the present law requires all children in the 
state to attend school until they have finished 
the work of the eighth grade or have reached 
the age of sixteen years. It suggests an ad- 
vance on this requirement for all children who 
have met the requirement, and have gone into 
industry and are not attending school. It pro- 
poses that the attendance law be amended to 
require at least 144 hours per year of school 
attendance beyond the present requirements up 
to the age of eighteen years.'! 

The South Dakota report for 1918-1920 states 
that a child should be required to attend school 
regularly until he has completed at least the 
eighth grade or attained the age of seventeen 
years.!2) A recent Wisconsin report mentions 
as desirable requirements of a compulsory-at- 
tendance law a school year of not less than nine 
months, and completion of not less than eight 
grades of work.}% 

The Alabama survey recommends that the 
law be safeguarded by limiting its exemption 
almost wholly to those who have completed the 
elementary-school course.14 The report of the 
state superintendent of Georgia for the year 
1921 urges that the compulsory requirements 
be made to apply to seven grades as well as to 
certain years.!° 

Provision for Distribution of School Funds 
4’ That attendance is not made a basis for state 
apportionment of school funds is another criti- 

8Education. May, 1914, p. 572. 

*Report of the Department of Public Instruction, 
1922, p. 3. 

10 Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1918, p. 11. 

UuBiennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1918, p. 127. 

2Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1918-1920, p. 10. 

143Biennial Report, 1922-1924, p. 21. 


4Alabama School Survey, 1919, p. 89. 
Annual School Report, 1921, p. 32. 
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cism of compulsory-attendance laws. Appor- 
tionment on that basis is one means used by the 
state for compelling regular attendance by all 
pupils within the compulsory age limits. The 
North Dakota school report for 1916 recom- 
mends that the state constitution be amended 
so as to allow the state apportionment to be 
made on the basis of attendance of pupils rather 
than on total number of children of school age 
residing in the district irrespective of attend- 
ance.!6, A Kentucky state school report declares 
that the school fund should be used to stimulate 
local interest and local support: “The state 
should say to each county: Send half your chil- 
dren to school and I will give you so much. 
Send all your children to school and T will give 
you twice that amount; do so much for your- 
selves and I will do so much for vou; the more 
you do for yourselves, the more aid T will 
give,”17 

The superintendent of public instruction for 
Montana states that if the apportionment of 
the school funds were based at least partially 
on attendance, communities would undoubtedly 
see to it that children were kept in school all 
the time possible.18 A similar comment is made 
in Nevada that “it would be an economy and 
stimulation of full attendance to have the ap- 
portionment of school money based on average 
daily attendance rather than upon the number 
of census children.”!® The effect of the appor- 
tionment of the larger part of the state elemen- 
tary-school fund in Tennessee upon the basis of 
the average daily attendance in all schools was 
most wholesome upon county officials in secur- 
ing enforcement of the attendance law.2° 


In the Alabama survey, it is recommended 
that state school funds be apportioned on some 
other basis than as at present on school popu- 
lation.2!_ Likewise, in the Ohio survey, the dis- 
tribution of the common-school fund on the 
basis of enumeration is criticized as putting a 
premium on the nonenforcement of the law, 
especially in districts where enforcement would 
compel the employment of additional teachers.22 
The recommendation is made that the common- 
school fund be distributed on the following 
basis: ‘That $50 per teacher employed during 
the preceding school year be paid to each school 
district. That the balance of the common-school\ 
fund be distributed among the school districts 


in proportion to their grand total days’ attend-' 
This is, 


ance for the preceding school year.*3 
one of the plans most favored by Cubberley.?4 
In the annual School Report of Georgia, to the 
\ guestion “How improve attendance?” the sug- 
gestion is made to allot state school funds to 
the counties on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance instead of the school census. It is 
predicted that such a plan would probably re- 
duce the absences one third and would cause a 
saving of over $1,000,000 worth of school time.?5 


Age Limits 
That the age limits are not broad enough is a 
requent failing in the attendance laws. Wis- 
nsin, however, is an exception. Among 
recommendations for improving the rural 
schools in that state was a change of the legal 
school age by constitutional amendment from 


Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1916, p. 17. 

17Report for Two Years Ending June 30, 1923. p. 9. 

Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1920, p. 27. 

Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1923-24, p. 18. 

**Annual Report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1922, p. 19. 

“Alabama Survey, p. 99. 

“Ohio State School Survey, 1914, p. 265. 

3Ibid., p. 268. 

*School Funds and Their Apportionment, p. 252. 

*Annual School Report of Georgia, 1922, p. 17. 
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“4 to 20” to “6 to 18, inclusive.” It was stated 
that permitting four-year-old children to go to 
school was a large factor in the lowering of the 
per cent of school attendance especially in the 
rural schools.26 A Kansas state school report 
recommends a modification of the truancy law 
so that the age limit be advanced to sixteen 
years, unless the pupil has earlier completed 
the common-school course.2* The age limits of 
the Kentucky law were unsatisfactory. One 
section of the law provided that children be- 
tween the ages of seven and twelve vears should 
be required to attend school regularly for the full 
school term. Another section provided that chil- 
dren between seven and fourteen, inclusive, 
should attend school for at least three days a 
week. It was recommended that the school law 
be amended and made to harmonize with the 
child-labor law by providing that children be- 
tween six and sixteen should attend school 
regularly for the full term, except where an 
employment certificate was granted a ch'ld be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen as provided in the 
child-labor law.*8 

A similar lack of coordination between the 
attendance law and the child-labor law is re- 
corded in a Texas state report. The compulsory- 
attendance law provided that children from 
eight to fourteen years of age must attend 
school for 100 consecutive days unless exempted 
for special reasons. The child-labor law forbade 
the employment in cities of more than 15,000 
population of children under fifteen years of 
age in any mill, workshop, factory, theater, or 
as messengers, except under certain restrictions ; 
but a child the age of fourteen could not be 
compelled to attend school. In the larger cities, 
children were roaming the street, not permitted 
to work and not compelled to attend school. It 
was recommended that the law be amended, ex- 
tending the age to sixteen with the usual neces- 
sary exemptions.2® In the Georgia state school 
report for 1924, a strengthening of the law is 
advocated to the end that every normal child 
fifteen vears old or less be compelled to attend 
school regularly for the term of months re- 
quired.3° 

The Oklahoma survey recommends that the 
minimum age. for compulsory school attendance 
be reduced from eight to seven years.?! The 
Alabama survey advocates a change of the en- 
trance age from seven to six years.22. The com- 
mission in the Virginia survey recommends a 
lower age limit of seven instead of eight, and 
an upper limit of fourteen instead of twelve.** 
Length of Term 
school term is an item for 
\critical examination in some sources consulted. 
The Alabama school report for 1918-1920 states 
that if Alabama is to give her white children 
educational opportunities equal to the average 
maintained throughout the United States in 
1920, the average number of days of school ses- 
sion per year must be increased from 140 to 162, 
an increase of 15.7 per cent.24 The Wisconsin 
biennial report for 1922-1924 gives as one stand- 
ard of a compulsory-education law a school year 
of not less than nine months.2° According to a 
Virginia state report, nine months or 180 days 
is the accepted minimum for standard schools, 
including rural schools.*® 

Among the recommendations of the Alabama 
survey is a lengthening of the school year to 
nine months of twenty school days each.** The 


**Biennial Report, 1918-1920, p. 137. 

“7Biennial Report, 1916-1918, p. 79. 

Report for the Two Years Ending 
1919, p. XIII. 

*Biennial Report—State 
1922-1924, p. 31. 

*Annual School Report, 1924, p. 26. 

“2QOklahoma Survey, p. 72. 

8%2Alabama School Survey, p. 99. 

8Virginia Survey, p. 75. 

%Annual Report of Scholastic Year Ending Septem 
ber 30, 1922, p. 85. 

Biennial Report, 1922-1924, p. 21. 

*Reports for 1918-19 and 1919-20, p. 16. 

%7Alabama Survey, p. 99. 
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JOHN A. SEXSON, 


Supt. of Schools-Elect, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. John A. Sexson, of Bisbee, Ariz., has taken up his 
duties as superintendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. Sexson succeeds Mr. John West, who holds the office 
of deputy superintendent until next June. 

Mr. Sexson is a graduate of Franklin Academy, Frank- 
lin, Nebr., the Colorado Normal School at Greeley, and 
Denver University, and has completed graduate work at 
Columbia University and the University of Colorado. Mr. 
Sexson has frequently acted as an instructor in summer 
schools and colleges of education, and during 1925-26 was 
an instructor at the University of Arizona summer school. 


Colorado survey sets no particular length of 
term but makes the following comment: “It is 
apparent that the effectiveness with which a 
school serves the community depends on the 
length of term quite as much as on the regu- 
larity of attendance, and that the average days’ 
attendance, which may be raised by a few regu- 
lar attendants, is not so important a considera- 
tion as the number of days attended by all the 
children enrolled.’’?8 


The Census 

The importance of the school census as a 
factor in enforcing attendance is often men- 
tioned in these official reports. The state su- 
perintendent of California says that the weak- 
ness of the present registration law lies chiefly 
in placing the responsibility for registering 
children with parents and fixing no penalty for 
failure to comply with the law. A bill to remedy 
the defect passed both houses of the legislature, 
but was vetoed by the governor.*® In an Ari- 
zona report, the superintendent recommends 
that the law be reenacted (which had been re- 
pealed) reinstating the census marshall, and 
that census taking be begun September 1 and 
continue during the first month of school.?? 
The South Carolina school report for 1924 dis- 
closes that either there is no census of school 
children or if there is one, it is not used. After 
stating that the pupils enrolled lose from one 
fourth to one third of their time through ir- 
regular attendance, it concludes with the words: 
“We have no data showing how many do not 
enroll at all.’’*! 

A new census law is necessary in Minnesota. 
“The state’s first need in the administration of 
its compulsory-education and child-labor laws 
is an up-to-date knowledge of the whereabouts 
and condition of all its children of school age, 
This information is not available under present 
laws. Therefore, the board feels called on to 
propose an entirely new school-census law.’ 

The testimony of the New York Attendance 
Division is that the adequate enforcement of 
school-attendance laws is dependent upon the 


8Colorado Survey, p. 56. 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1923-24, p. 32. 

*Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1922-1924, p. 23. 

“Fifty-sixth Annual Report of State Superintendent 
of Education of South Carolina, 1924, p. 13. 

“Biennial Report of Department of Education, 1919- 
1920, p. 16. 
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continuous identification as regards the name, 
residence, and whereabouts of children and 
minors amenable to the law. “The primary 
purpose of the census act is to clear the way for 
the operation of the attendance law.”’43 New 
Jersey “imperatively needs a census of school 
children,” according to the 1920 state school 
report.44 And in the 1919 report it is stated 
that “we shall never solve the problem until we 
find what children there are and whether they 
are in school. We must not only make the work 
of the schools better, but we must have all the 
children in school.’ ‘ 

The census law of Utah is criticized as not 
explicit enough. With an increase in the per- 
‘apita distribution of the state school fund, 
there has been a tendency on the part of school 
boards to have their census rolls as large as 
possible.46 A similar effect of a faulty census 
law is reported in Texas. Cases are cited of 
the padding of school census rolls. The places 
and the amount of padding are named. The 
state saved $101,380.50 by eliminating names 
from padded rolls.** 

In the South Dakota survey, the committee 
recommends that a careful annual census of the 
school population in all school districts of the 
state be made by the authorities now provided 
by law, but under immediate supervision from 
the state department of public instruction on 
uniform blanks to be furnished by the state. 
The census should classify the school population 
as follows: five to eighteen years; six to twenty- 
one; over eight and under sixteen; six to four- 
teen years; and over fourteen to eighteen. This 
would give the desired basis for a complete classi- 
fication for state and federal uses.48 The Vir- 
ginia survey recommends that the school census 
be taken annually in cumulative and continuous 
fashion through the oftice of the division super- 
intendent and under his direction.?® 

The school report of the City of Chicago for 
1921-22 tells of the need of a school census. A 
permanent census bureau is recommended. “All 
metropolitan centers except Chicago have a 
permanent census bureau. There has been no 
school census taken in the city since 1918.75 

No sehool census is taken in Washington, D. 

C.: “The absence of any census of pupils of 
school age in the District of Columbia makes 
it impossible for the school authorities to make 
suitable preparation for accommodating pupils 
who are applying for a public education in in- 
creasing numbers. No record exists showing the 
children of school age who reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and who are required by law 
to attend school.’*! 
. In a Denver report, among the achievements 
listed Of the previous three years is the follow- 
ing: “The establishment of a continuing school 
which has in one year found 10,000 
children, not previously enumerated.’ 


census, 


This census brought in state revenue on the 
10,000 children at the rate of $2,895 per child, 
a total of $28,950.°3 

The Hackensack survey states a relation that 
au census sustains to the average daily attend- 
ance. It says that the percentage that the aver- 
age daily attendance is of the enrollment would 
be greatly inereased through the agency of a 


school census and a permanent continuing 


(Continued on Page 145) 


*“Biennial Report of Department of Education, 1923, 
p. 268. 

Annual Report of Commissioner of Education for 
1920, p. 25. 

*#Annual Report of Commissioner of Education for 
1919, p. 92. 

**Report of Superintendent of 
June 30, 1920, p. 78. 

*7Bulletin 149, June, 1922, Department 
of the State of Texas, pp. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

*8South Dakota Survey, p. 48. 

“Virginia Survey, p. 77. 

“Chicago School Report, 1921-22, p. 56. 

“Washington, D.C., School Keport, 1920-21, p. 87. 
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“Denver School Report, 1922-23, Section I, p. 9. 
8Ibid., p. 75. 
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The Functions of the School Superintendent in Theory and Practice 
A Study of the Duties of Superintendents of Smaller Towns and Villages 


Cecil Leonard Hughes, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Washington 


PART I. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT DEFINED 
AND CLASSIFIED 
What are the functions of the superin- 


tendent? As indicated in a study made for the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A.,) superintendents are rather confused as to 
the exact nature and definition of their duties 
in practice. Educational experts on the whole 
do not seem to be so much in doubt concerning 
the larger functions, as to their relative impor- 
tance and the classification of details under 
major heads. 

It is necessary to note the gradual evolution 
of the several chief functions of the school su- 
perintendent before surveying the literature for 
specific definitions, At first the superintendent’s 
attention was largely given to the mechanica | 
phases of school organization and ee 
He was interested in the daily routine of the 
schoolroom, in disciplinary, matters, examina- 
tions, seating of the childfen, pay of the staff, 
and the purchase of supplies. Later came grad- 
uation and promotion systems. In short, the 
emphasis was placed on the structural and static 
aspects of school procedure. It did not take 
long, however, for the superintendent to dis- 
cover that there were many other problems de- 
manding attention—problems susceptible to the 
caprices of public opinion. He became en- 
grossed in school revenue, relations which the 






schools should bear to community clubs, asso- 
ciations, and organizations. 

In these two early stages are the beginnings 
of several important duties. The supplying of 
the elements of the school, the shaping of these 
into a scheme or woekiaw system required the 
ability of an organizer, an executive, and an 
administrator. At the same time the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the school bore a definite 
relation to community activities, and that the 
progressive evolution and betterment of the 
school depended upon the education and support 
of the community, forced him into community 
affairs as a leader and molder of public opinion. 

A superintendent may have been a good ad- 
ministrator, organizer,Aand community leader, 
and yet have gti’ age ge to construct an 
efficient school system. A new emphasis or 
point of contact was therefore sought, and the 
search resulted in the term supervision. Coff- 
man® records one of the early ideas of this 
function by relating that a school board of 
large eastern city said it was the business of the 
supervisor “to cast a genig) influence over his 
schools, but otherwise he is not to interfere 
with the work of the schgols.” One early writer 
said that “supervision is taking a broad view, 
the geneml view, and secing the back and 
middle gyounds as well as the foreground with 
its detai Such general statements do not 
detine the problems of supervision but rather 
show the evolution of the idea. The general 
scope of this function according to Coffman? is 
threefold, the laying out and prescribing ot 
materials and methods, the use of standard 
tests and scales, and the improvement of the 
teaching act through criticism of instruction. 

Growth of Supervisory Functions 

Thomas M. Balliet® in an article on city 

school supervision, asserted in 1891 that the 
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prime duties of a superintendent are: (1) he 
should be a teacher of teachers; (2) he should 
hold teachers’ meetings; (3) he is to be the 
educational advisor of the board; (4) he should 


Il. B. Wilson, Report of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Pro. N. E. A., Mar. 1, 1921. 2 a 

Coffman, L. D., Proceedings N. E. A., 1917, pp. 187-8. 

Ibid, 

‘Ibid., p. 190. 





fashion and shape the educational thought of 
the community; (5) he should take an interest 
in and study school architecture. 

The superintendent’s duties according to 
Fitzpatrick® may be summed up in this fashion: 
(1) he should have the power of appointment 
and dismissal of teachers; (2) he should recom- 
mend needed changes in textbooks; (3) it is his 
province to criticize the work of the principals 
and teachers; (4) he must keep in touch with 
special sendhews and their work; (5) it is his 
privilege and duty to attend board meetings. 

Charles E. Gorton in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
‘ation Association in 1900,7 said: “The su- 
perintendent should not be expected to serve as 
the secretary or bookkeeper of the board, nor 
serve as a distributing agent for books and 
supplies.” He laid stress on the four following 
functions: selection of teachers, choice of text- 
books, inspection and supervision of classes 
and study of schoolhouse architecture. 

In the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 19028 appeared an 
article discussing the relationships of superin- 
tendent to the board, community, and teachers, 
which emphasized these functions as belonging 
primarily to the superintendent: (1) organiza- 
tion and classification of schools; (2) schemes 
for promotion of pupils; (3) preparation of 
courses of study; (4) adoption of methods 
teaching; (5) promotion of good will among 
teachers as well as improvement of their in- 
struction; (6) to meet people socially and ad- 
dress them on every possible occasion. 

W. E. Chancellor® in 1908 emphasized an im- 
portant professional duty of the superintendent 
by asserting that he must direct the work and 
increase the professional fitness of the teachers 
subordinate to him as well as act as interme- 
diary between board and teachers. 

Seeley!” divides the functions of the superin- 
tendent into two major heads: 

1. Lexeculive, which includes writing reports, 
formulating plans, constructing courses of 
study, acting as representative of the board, 
hearing complaints and suggestions of parents, 
represent teachers and assume educational lead- 
ership of the community. 

2. Supervision, visits to the schools, obser- 
vation of teachers’ work, educational leader of 
_ ‘Balliet, Thomas M., City School Supervision, Edu- 
cational Review II, 1891, December, pp. 482-6. 

*Fitzpatrick, E. A., Minor Problems of the School 
Superintendent, Educational Review, XVIII, Oct., 1899, 
pp. 234-51. 

7Gorton, C. E., The Superintendent in Small Cities. 
Proceedings, N. E. A., 1900, p. 222. 

SBrodeur, C. A., School Supervision, Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1902, Vol. I, pp. 556-60. 

*Chancellor, W. E., The Duties and Privileges of the 
Superintendent of Schools, Journal Education, Dec. 17, 


1908, pp. 651-2 ae 
“Seeley, Levi, New School Management, pp. 261-78. 
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his teachers, hold teachers’ meetings, require 
reports from teachers, general relations with 
pupils. 
Growth of Duties 

Chancellor! in his book on administration, 
gives a long list of the specific duties of the 
superintendent. The more important ones are: 
attendance at board meetings, preparing reports 
to the board, visiting classes, keeping records, 
hearing complaints of parents and pupils, dis- 
posing of correspondence, interviewing candi- 
dates for positions, talking at school assemblies 
and elsewhere as official head of the schools, in- 
forming oneself thoroughly as to the latest 
advances in school architecture, hygiene, sani- 
tation, ventilation, lighting and heating, courses 
of study, textbooks, scientifie apparatus, col- 
lege requirements, new educational methods and 
devices; hold and attend teachers’ meetings, 
attend educational-association meetings, citi- 
zens’ meetings, etc.; organize and help to or- 
ganize parent-teacher associations, school en- 
tertainments, ete. 

Cubberley!? classes the functions of the super- 
intendent under tb; main heads: organizer, 
administrator, andAupervisor. This same classi- 
fication is given by Denfeld!® with an elabora- 
tion of the duties which would fall under each 
function. 






Dutton and Snedden!! sum up the situation 
in the following manner: 

“ . 6. )6WWe.s find throughout the country 
every possible grade of power and opportunity 
granted to the superintendent. He is seen as a 
mere clerk or servant of the board, simply carry- 
ing out directions as given by them, or we find 
him possessing almost autocratic powers and act- 
ing quite independently of the board. Between 
these extremes we can observe every kind of prac- 
tice imaginable; but the trend is so strongly in 
favor of giving by statute large powers to the 
superintendent in all educational matters that we 
prefer to consider his functions as related to the 
more ideal situation which we believe will soon 
prevail throughout the country.” 


The foregoing survey of the duties of the 
superintendent as expressed by educators! for 
the past 25 or 30 years represents an interesting 
evolution of school administration. These 
duties are gradually becomirfg more fixed and 
definite and quite generally accepted as the 
prime functions of the superintendent. This is 
shown by a recent study made by the United 
States Bureau of Education! of the rules and 
regulations of 50 of the smaller city school 
boards. The results are summarized as follows: 


“Act as» executive officer of the board, 36; have 
general supervision of instruction, 50; recommend 
teachers, 10; assign and transfer teachers, 12; 
recommend dismissal of teachers, 5; keep a record 
of teachers’ work, 20; suspend employees, 12; 
attend board meetings, 21; make suggestion to the 
board for improvement of schools, 25; . suspend 
pupils, 453; supervision of the promotion of pupils, 
32; prepare courses of study, 12; recommend text- 
books, 3; hold teachers’ meetings, 25; visit schools 
as often as possible, 45; keep informed -of school 
conditions elsewhere, 35; make monthly or annual 
reports to school boards, 35; hear complaints of 
parents, 6; fill temporary vacancies, 20; super- 
vise janitors, 20.” 


The study gives the following interpretation 
to the above data: 


"Chancellor, W. E., Our Schools: Their Administra- 
tion and Supervision, pp. 173-4. 
“Cubberley, E. P., School Administration, p. 142. 
“Denfeld, R. E., Proceedings N. E. A., 1900, pp. 
287-94. 
“Dutton, S. T.. & Snedden, D., Administration of 
Public Education in the United States, p. 230. 
“Attention is called to the fact that the above 
classifications of the duties of the superintendent were 
made with city-school administration in mind and do 
not in all instances apply to the administration of the 
smaller schools, 
‘Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 44, p. 62ff. 
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“Though few of the rules and regulations ex- 
pressly give the superintendent power to nominate 
teachers, 72 per cent of 1,327 superintendents re- 
porting say that they nominate teachers either 
to the board or to the teachers’ committee. In 
several states, as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina, 90 per cent of the superintendents 
reporting nominate teachers. Of the superintend- 
ents reporting, 38 per cent are sometimes permitted 
to appoint teachers, but this is permitted as a 
rule only when a teacher is needed immedi- 
ately. In 64 per cent of the cities re- 
porting. the superintendent recommends salaries 
paid teachers and others employed. . . . Only 
15 per cent of the superintendents reporting are 
permitted to dismiss employees temporarily or 
until the board acts, provided the suspended em- 
ployee asks for a hearing. 

Thirty-six per cent of the superintendents are 
permitted to expend money without special author- 
ity. In almost every instance such expenditure 
is for absolutely necessary supplies and for amounts 
usually not to “exceed $25. 

As a rule, superintendents attend board meet- 
ings, but about 57 report that they do not, and 
a few others that they attend when invited. The 
rules and regulations of many boards require the 
attendance of the superintendent upon board meet- 
ings and give him a voice, but not a vote. ‘ 
Only 6 of the 50 rules examined state that it 
is the duty of the superintendent to hear com- 
plaints of parents or others. ‘ 

Of the 50 rules examined, only 3 require the 
superintendent to select textbooks. In practice, 
however, 955 of 1,827 superintendents reporting 
say that textbooks are adopted on their recom- 
mendation. 

One of the rules ‘of most school boards is that 
the superintendent shall visit the schools as often 
as his other duties will permit. The only other 
duties that should keep a superintendent from 
visiting classrooms are: preparing for teachers’ 
meetings, visiting schools in other cities, prepar- 
ing outlines and courses of study, preparing reports 
for the school board, answering such correspond- 
ence as cannot be answered by his secretary, 
interpreting statistics relating to retardation, ete. 
In brief. a superintendent in a small city school 
ean, if he has clerical assistance, be out visiting 
the schools at least two thirds of his time.” 


Community Leadership 

The study emphasizes the function of com- 
munity leadership in this fashion: 

“One of the duties of a superintendent usually 
tacitly understood is that of keeping the com- 
munity interested in its schools. The success of 
any school system has. been found to depend largely 
upon public opinion. It is the history of schools 
everywhere that reforms cannof,be forced upon 
the public: that they must educated to the 
necessity of having better sc 8. 

Progressive school boards are now demanding 
that the superintendent keep the public informed 
of school conditions, that he inform the public 
by carefully compiled data whether the schools 
are turning out a good product, whether they are 
doing this most economically, and whether they 
could still turn out a better product with an in- 
creased school budget.” 


The above summary indicates in a general 
way the present sentiment of the boards of the 
smaller cities toward functions of the superin- 
tendent. The duties of superintendents in the 
larger cities are more specifically defined by 
law, as shown by J. C. Morrison’s study!? of 
the provisions made in 34 states for the admin- 
istration of city schools by general legislation 
for cities of the first class and by special city 
charters. According to the judgment of educa- 
tional leaders, the superintendent should be 
made legally responsible for initial and execu- 
tive action in 34 of the 35 functions as given 
by Mr. Morrison.1® On the other hand the 
judgment of board members would make him 
logically responsible for the supervision of in- 
struction and all activities directly pertaining 
to this function while they would make the 
board responsible for the material side of the 
school plant. 

The Legal Requirements 

A few of the states however recognize the 

need of defining the superintendent’s functions 


17The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent, 
Chap. IV. 
8Tbid., p. 100. 
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even in the smaller cities.!” 
that: 

“In all villages and cities organized as graded- 
school districts the board of education must em- 
ploy a superintendent who shall have the following 
duties: (a) To recommend in writing all teacher: 
necessary for the schools, and to suspend any 
teacher for cause until the board of education, o 
a committee of such board, may consider sucl 
suspension; (b) to classify and control the promo 
tion of pupils; (c) to recommend to the boar 
the best methods of arranging the courses of stuc 
and the proper textbooks to be used; (d) to make 
reports in writing to the board of education and 
to the superintendent of public instruction annn- 
ally, or oftener if required, in regard to all matt 
pertaining to the educational interests of the djs- 
trict; (e) to supervise and direct the work of the 
teachers; (f) to assist the board in all matters per- 
taining to the general welfare of the school and 


to perform such other duties as the board may 
determine.” 


Another example is that of Wisconsin: 

“In all cities except cities of the first class the 
superintendent’s duties shall be: To examine and 
license teachers; to supervise the administration 
of the courses of study; to have general super- 
vision of the professional work of the schools of 
the city, including the holding of teachers’ meet- 
ings and the promotion of pupils; from time to 
time make a written report to the board of educa- 
tion or board of school commissioners embodying 
such recommendations relative to the employment 
of teachers, adoption of textbooks, changes in the 
courses of study, enforcement of discipline, and 
such other matters as said superintendent may 
deem for the best interests and welfare of the 
cities’ schools; to make such other reports and 
to perform such other duties as the board of edu- 
cation may direct and which are not in conflict 
with the provisions of this act.” 


The foregoing study of the duties of super- 
intendents reveals four outstanding functions, 


namely, administyat#e, supervisory, community 
leadership, ee growth. For the 
purposes of this paper the “organizing” funce- 
tion, as mentioned several times, may well be 
included under “administration.” 

Because the function of supervision is lodged 
with the superintendent, who is also the ad- 
ministrative and organizing head of the schools, 
it is likely to be sacrificed to these other fune- 
tions.2° Yet while there is much overlapping 
of responsibility and power between these func- 
tions, for the purposes of definition and dis- 
cussion, if not for the sake of efficient school- 
work, they should be kept separate. 

It early became recognized that the schools 
bore a very direct relation to the community. 
The public must be educated on the needs of 
the schools if progress is to be made and grad- 
ually this responsibility was placed upon the 
superintendent. He must also have an interest 
in the general welfare of the community and 
exhibit this interest through participation in 
clubs, associations, and social groups of various 
kinds. Schoolmen generally call this function 
“community leadership.” 


Teaching as a Duty 

Mention was made a number of times that 
it was incumbent upon the superintendent to 
give his attention to “the latest advances in 
school architecture, textbooks, methods of teach- 
ing, courses of study, ete.,” and that he must 
“keep himself informed of school conditions 
elsewhere, ete. While the performance of 
these duties will exhibit results in the adminis- 
tration of the school, yet they are of a suf- 
ficiently different type to warrant distinct classi- 
fication. This function has been termed “pro- 
fessional study and growth.” 

An examination of the Washington state high- 
school directory reveals the fact that a great 
majority of superintendents in small towns 
actually do classroom teaching. The assumption 
is further borne out by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education report which says that “ 


Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1922, No. 2, pp. 31 
and 33. 

2”"This assertion is borne out by the facts of practice 
as given in a later article. 


Michigan specifies 
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perintendents in 24 per cent of the cities teach 
(1,327 superintendents reporting); some but 
one period a day, others the entire time. This 
is as a rule, true only in towns and cities under 
5,000 population.2! In view of the foregoing 
facts it has been thought expedient to insert 
“teaching” as one of the functions, not because 
it is believed that this is one of the superintend- 
ent’s main duties or that he should spend part 
of his time in the capacity of teacher but to 
ascertain what part it actually plays in the dis- 
tribution of his time. 


It will be noted that there are a great many 


duties of a secretarial nature; for example, 


“keeping records,” “disposing of correspond- 
ence,” “compilation and collection of data for 


reports,” “the writing of notes to teachers and 
99 ee . ° E : 9 |" ~ 
parents, caring for supplies,” ete. These 


have been mentioned in connection with admin- 
istrative duties, but they may well be classed 
under a separate head termed “clerical.”*? It 
is obvious that the mechanical aspect of duties 
of this nature should never fall to the superin- 
tendent if it is considered that it is plainly a 
waste of his time and a loss of money to the 
school district. Such services can be performed 
by a competent clerk at a very much less cost. 
The fact remains, however, that some of this 
work must be done by the superintendent in the 
smaller cities, and it must be taken into ac- 
count in the distribution of his time. 
What College Professors Hold 

The following represents a tentative formula- 
tion and classification of the superintendent’s 
functions, which was recently presented in ques- 
tionary form to university professors for cor- 
rection or alteration and their judgment as to 
the importance of each: 

Administration; Act as executive officer of the 
board; recommend hiring and dismissal of teachers; 
assign and transfer teachers; attend board meet- 
ings; suspend pupils; prepare courses of study; 
recommend textbooks; hold teachers’ meetings; 
hear complaints of parents; fill temporary vacan- 
cies; supervise janitors; care and inspect school 
property; cases of “discipline”; management of 
activities, i.e., playgrounds, athletics, plays, ete.; 
preparation for school assemblies, programs, etc. 

Professional Study and Growth: Keep in- 
formed of school conditions elsewhere; visit other 
schools; attend educational conventions; read edu- 
cational journals; confer with teachers about their 
problems and help to solve them; study the bulletins 
of the United States Bureau of Education and 
other publications; personally conduct research on 
school problems, ete. 

Teaching: Regular classes in high school; regu- 
lar classes in elementary school; substitute in 
either; preparation for these classes, etc. 

Clerical: Keep record of teachers’ work; monthly 
or annual reports to board on school conditions; 
reports to state or county superintendents; answer 
inquiries and questionaries; write notices to 
teachers, pupils, and parents; receive and care for 
new stock; write requisitions for supplies, ete.; 
all types of correspondence relating to the school 
and its administration, ete. 

Supervision; General supervision of all classes 
in the school; supervision, promotion, and demo- 
tion of pupils; advise teachers; evaluate teachers; 
conduct experiments with aid of teachers; demon- 
stration lessons; give standardized tests; improve- 
ment of teachers and teaching, etc. 

Community Leadership: Attend and take part 
in men’s clubs, commercial, community, or welfare 
organizations; assist in organizing such clubs if 
there are none; promote the making of community 
surveys; confer with citizens relating to community 
needs; organize parent-teacher associations, ete. 

It was found, however, when replies were re- 
ceived that few alterations were made. Two of 
the 58 replies suggested that there was consider- 
able overlapping in the major functions as 


listed. It would be practically impossible to 
(Continued on Page 146) 


“Deffenbaugh, W. S., School Administration in the 
Smaller Cities, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 
44, p. 65. 

“It is recognized, however, that many duties the 
superintendent must perform are administrative in 
character which may seem ‘‘clerical,” viz., supervision 
of the filing and keeping of records is administrative 
while the necessary typing, labeling, etc., incident to 
this work is clerical. There are types of correspond- 


ence that the superintendent must answer himself. 
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Landscape Development of School Grounds 


M. Walter Pesman, Landscape Architect for the Denver Public Schools 


There is urgent need for a definite outline of 
the efficient layout of school grounds. Until 
very recently the landscape development of 
school grounds was thought of as a rather vague 
problem. Every community dealt with it ac- 
cording to its own lights and inclinations, some 
pooh-poohing the idea as a most visionary 
dream of unpractical idealists, others going to 
the other extreme of setting aside large areas 
tor lawn, shrubs, geranium and canna _ beds, 
and ineidentally burdening their successors 
with an unforeseen but expensive upkeep. 

We must try to get down to a common-sense 
basis. If landseaping of school grounds is 
worthwhile (and this is now generally con- 
ceded), how far shall we go? And how fast? 

Briefly, reasons for such development can be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Proper setting for the building, be it well 
designed or badly proportioned. 

2. Desirability of making the school an at- 
tractive and pleasant place for the child to 
come to. 


. 


3. Educational value in maiters of art ap- 
preciation, citizenship, and plant study. 

To what extent shall we compromise in cases 
where these values clash with other needs? 

The first difficulty, and a real one, is pre- 
sented by the school with cramped play space. 
It would be unwise and impractical to attempt 
the growing of living plants on grounds which 
fall far short of measuring up to the required 
play space. Play is not only of cultural value; 
it is a requisite for the growing child. 

Denver in its school-ground development is 
constantly keeping this fact in mind. While 
most of our schools can boast of at least some 
landseaping, there are a few where such an at- 
tempt has been kept at a minimum in order not 
to take away any needed play space. Two roads 





. COLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 
Note especially at the left the planting which screens out the service court at the rear of the building. ~ 


for improvement suggest themselves in such a 
situation: 

1. The acquirement of more land to restore 
the proper balance between space and the num- 
ber of pupils. 

2. A limited planting in such corners as 
constitute a sort of eddy in the tide of play and 
games. 

At the very worst it may be possible to plant 
trees (and possibly lawn) in the “parking” be- 
tween sidewalk and curb. 

Another difficult situation arises where the 
grounds, though sufficient in area, are badly 





ENTRANCE TO AUDITORIUM, EBERT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 
The planting screens the base of the entrance platform and keeps boys from climbing 
over the balustrade. 
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arranged and perhaps divided up into small 
units, each insufficient for the proper running 
games, so much desired by our _ physical 
directors. 


This calls for proper replanning. Some of 
these divisions may be caused by improperly 
placed trees or shrubs. Possibly playground ap- 
paratus can be moved to reestablish the proper 
open space arrangement. In some cases it may 
even be feasible to regrade a playground to 
remove an interfering bank. In not a few cases 
the offending obstacle may be a walk or a coal 
drive, the location of which might easily be 
changed to great advantage. 


In such replanning it is often possible to set 
aside a piece of ground, preferably in front of 
the building, which is too cramped for an ideal 
playground, while forming a pleasing greens- 
ward in contrast to the remaining bare spaces. 


Many a problem of this nature remains un- 
solved until the ground is mapped out, where- 
upon it may show itself amenable to a simple 
solution. 


A number of small grievances against land- 
scape development of school grounds can be 
treated under the heading of unwarranted gen- 
eralization. I refer to such arguments as shrubs 
and vines damaging the building, a moist lawn 
being conducive to children’s colds, trees inter- 
fering with air drainage, shrubs forming im- 
moral hiding places, flowers spreading hayfever, 
irrigation endangering the building’s founda- 
tion. Many of these arguments are not made 
in good faith, but are used by people who have 
an axe to grind. As a Dutch proverb has it: 
“When you want to beat a dog, it is easy to find 
a stick.” A well-built structure and a properly 
planned park cannot fairly be criticized on 
these counts as is proved by many public build- 
ings in Europe and America, which have gone 
through the centuries unscathed. Where any 
of the foregoing obstacles are well-founded, each 
case must be treated on its own merits. 


A most insidious difficulty met in any land- 
scape development and especially in that of 
school buildings is of a psychological nature. 
You wonder why certain schools do not seem 
to “make a go of it” and you cannot put your 
finger on any one particular reason. You will 
find that somewhere along the line there is a 
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37. Forsythia suspensa—Weeping Golden Bell. 
a EE? p= 38. Salix pentandra—Laurel Leaf Willow. 
annette 39. Salix caprea—Pussy willow. 
, 1 ' . : a > 
a rd r 40. Sepherdia argentea—Buffalo Berry. 
41. Npirea prunifolia—Plum-leaved Spirea. 
PLOT PLAN FOR A GRADE SCHOOL. 42. Prunus japonica—YFlowering Almond. 
PLANTING LIST, KEY TO ATTACHED PLANS 23. Euonymus atropurpurcus—Wahoo. ~~ oe 
Key No. Botanical Name Common Name 24. Viburnum lantana- W ayfaring — B.S. Picea pungens—Colorado Blue Spruce 
i. Spiraea vanhouttei—Bridal Wreath. 25. Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwood, BE nee ane sage eae : 
: id 5 madi 7 eee 22 rs 7 , __Sheepberrv. .E. Acer negundo—Box Elder. 
=. Ribes. aureum—Buffalo Currant. ae Viburnum tentago ae On} 3. P. Populus alba bolleana—Bolle’s Poplar 
3. Philadelphus coronarius—Mock Orange. oi. Cydonia japonica—Japanese Quince. rn fasted er @ scopulorum—Colorad : oe ; 
4. Lonicera tatarica—Tartarian Honeysuckle. 28. Pinus mughus—Dwarf Mugho Pine. a ae veperus Re: P ns win : = o! ado h uniper, 
5. Caragana arborescens—Siberian Peashrub. 29. Rhus cismontana—Dwarf Sumach. “- P. Populus carolinensis— Carolina Poplar. 
6. Viburnum opulus—Highbush Cranberry. 30. Rhus hirta—Staghorn Sumach. C.W. Populus occidentalis—Cottonwood. 
6a. Viburnum opulus sterile—Snowball. 31. Acer ginnala—Siberian Maple. E. Ulmus americana—American Elm. 
7 Symphoricarpos vulgaris—Indian Currant. 32. Crategus cordata—Hawthorn. L. Tilia vulgaris—Linden, 
8. Symphoricarpos albus—Snowberry. 33. Amelanchier canadensis—Juneberry. M. Acer dasycarpum—Soft Maple. 
9, Cornus Sanguinea—Red Dogwood. 34. Syringa pekinensis—Chinese Lilac. Fr. Pinus scopulorum—Native Pine. 
10 Rhus glabra—Smooth Sumach. 35. Ligustrum regelianum—Regel’s Privet. R. Oak Quercus rubra—Red Oak. 
11 Opulaster opulifolia—Ninebark. 36. Philadelphus coronarius—Mock Orange. Sy. Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore. 


12. Acanthopanax pentaphyllum—FVive-leaved 
Aralia. 

13. Acer tataricum—Cork Maple. 

14, Syringa vulgaris—Lilac. 

15. Sambucus canadensis—Elder. 

16. Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry. 

ats Tamariz sp.—Tamarisk. 

18. Eleagnus angustifolia—Russian Olive. 











19. Spirea arguta—Hybrid Snow Garland. 
20. Spirea douglasii—Summer Spirza. 

21. Robinia hispida—Rose Acacia. 

22. Ligustrum vulgare 


English Privet. 
negative attitude. The principal and teachers 
(and consequently the children) may not be 
convinced of the value of the idea, or the com- 
munity is negative and the result is a half- 
hearted improvement which, sooner or later, 
will fall by the wayside unless this attitude can 
be changed. 

However, all of these difficulties are as 
naught compared with the big problem of 
finance. Probably the outstanding reason for 
many unattractive school grounds is tied up 
with the question “Does it pay?” raised by the 
school board and asked by the taxpayer. It is 
the big question which no school administration 
can afford to sidestep. 

The fact is, landscaping does not pay in the 
meaning many people attach to it—not in di- 
rectly increased earning capacity of the pupils. 

Nobody will question the wisdom of proper 
maintenance in carpentry, plumbing, painting. 
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FAIRMONT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 
The low hedge harmonizes with the pronounced building lines. 
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UPPER LEFT: West High School. 


mas Daisies against the dark red brick of the building. 


mentary School. 
University Park Elementary School. 
interesting if left bare. 
But when it comes to spending money on initial 
landscape development which, in its turn, calls 
for more expenditure in maintenance of grow- 
ing materials—the unthinking public frowns 
and the superficial board member hesitates. 

Nothing short of a well-considered weighing 
of values should decide the issue. Money values 
versus educational values and aesthetic values. 

Many important issues at the time of their 
inception had to be decided in a similar way. 
The very question of universal nontuition edu- 
cation was debated on this financial basis. 

We paid a high price to abolish slavery, our 
democracy was bought at a great expense; city 
parks and boulevards are a never-ending drain 
on the taxpayer. Are they worth while? 

In one word, if a thing is worth doing it 
should stand on its own merit. If it is sociologi- 
cally sound, it will eventually pay for itself in 
an indirect manner. 

Following is a concise outline of the general 
principles used in planning the school grounds 
in Denver: 

In placing a new building sufficient lawn 
Space is left in front to show its architectural 
beauty to the observer passing along the street. 
This leaves the main bulk of the playground 
Natu 
rally the gymnasium will be placed on this side. 


facing the opposite side of the building. 


Whenever possible we prefer to orientate the 
building in such a way as not to shade the play- 
ground. This prolongs the season of usefulness 
of the grounds to a marked extent. This play- 
ground is left intact except for planting along 
The main landscaping features are 
thus found in front of the building and on the 
two sides. Whenever possible a piece of ground 
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Planting at Doorway first season after building was occupied; UPPER RIGHT: Edison Elementary School. 
These flowers bloom early in the Fall when the children return to school; 
Planting arranged to soften the harsh architectural effect of an oldbuilding. 


is set aside in a convenient corner for the use 
of school gardens. 

One of the first things considered in the gen- 
eral layout is the matter of walks and drives. 
They must be direct, of ample width, and serv- 
iceable during all sorts of weather. 


In a certain sense these walks and drives 
form the skeleton of the landscape design. The 
connections between main entrances and lead- 
ing to the street of necessity form the boun- 
daries of the lawn areas. If planned carefully, 


The photograph was taken after November Ist; 
The planting at the side of the building has been especialiy planned to break the large blank wall spaces which are extremely un- 
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Lavendar Michael- 
LOWER LEFT: The Sherman Ele- 
LOWER RIGHT: The 


they should obviate any desire to cross the 
lawns at other places. This is the only proper 
solution of the “keep-off-the-grass” problem. 
Most people have the innate desire to respect 
growing things and do not need fences or arti- 
ficial barriers to keep them on walks that lead 
them to their destination. In quite a few cases 
we have removed existing fences and, while 
adding beauty, we have at the same time cre 
ated the atmosphere of confidence and democ 
racy appreciated by both children and outsiders. 
(Concluded on Page 132) 





SKINNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 


Columnar Junipers and Lombardy Poplars have been carefully located to repeat the vertical lines 
of the building. 
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rinciples Governing the Employment of Teachers 


Dr. E. B. Carney, a former president of the 
board of education of Fort Scott, Kans., in an 
address delivered before the board-of-education 
section at the Kansas State Teachers’ Meeting 
in Pittsburg, discussed the principles which 
should govern in the selection and appointment 
of teachers in the schools. Dr. Carney out of 
his own experience and observation gave some 
suggestions for the guidance of boards of edu- 
cation in employing teachers. In part, he spoke 
to the school-board members as follows: 

Our schools are established by the state and 
are for the good of the people as a whole, espe- 
cially for the oncoming generations. Even our 
local schools must fit in with the schools of your 
town and other towns. We are not independent 
and it is well that we are not: there must be a 
greater control than a local one. 


A glance at the history of our schools will 
prove that they were in the beginning an ex- 
pression of local thought. At present the state 
specifies a general plan and certain standards 
uniform throughout. Efficiency after all is very 
largely dependent on the individual teachers. 
It is absolutely necessary for us as school-board 
members to guard carefully the character of the 
teaching force. The merit of the candidates 
should be the paramount consideration. If a 
teacher is selected on any other basis, the schools 
will suffer. Not only the department which is 
taught by an unworthy teacher, but the in- 
fluence of an unmeritorious appointment, will 
affect the spirit of the entire organization. 


I doubt if we ourselves fully appreciate the 
faith which the public has in the schools and 
the teachers. The demands made upon the mod- 
ern teacher are a real challenge to the best 
material available. The most serious respon- 
sibility we have is to guarantee a competent, 
well-trained, harmonious teaching organization. 

There is always pressure on boards of eduea- 
tion to employ home teachers. It is a fact that 
they can usually be secured for less money than 
those coming in from outside. This, of course, 
would be an advantage to the public if they 
could be selected on a merit basis without local 
political influence, and if they could he dis- 
charged when such discharge is desirable, with- 
out an uproar. 

There is a large surplus of people waiting to 
teach at the present time. Only the best trained 
and those with successful experience can readily 
leave home and find employment. This leaves 
large numbers of inexperienced teachers, and 
those with unsuccessful records at home, to 
pester local boards of education. Very often 
these people have more college training than 
other candidates due to the fact that they have 
used the time when unemployed to get further 
training. The board is then charged with em- 
ploying outsiders with less preparation if they 
do not take local people of the type just 
All sorts of pressure is brought to 
bear to secure appointment; religious influence; 
political influence; the argument that the family 
is a heavy taxpayer; or that the candidate is 
poor and must have the income to support her- 
self or those dependent upon her—are a few of 
the many arguments commonly used. Political 
bosses may try to strengthen their position in 
the community by catering to influential 
families in an effort to influence teacher ap- 
pointment. 


described. 


In all such procedure, the board of education 
needs to remember that the schools are run for 
one purpose only and that is the greatest wel- 
fare of the childhood of the community. They 
are not run to return taxes to heavy taxpayers: 
they are not run to provide an income for the 


teachers; they are not run for political pur- 
poses of any kind. ' 

If the teaching staff is lowered in its possible 
efficiency, the pupil suffers. The school system 
and community at large suffers when polities is 
allowed to influence employment of teachers on- 
any other basis than that of merit. 


It would certainly be a mistake for a school 
system to have only home teachers, especially if 
they are mostly graduated from one_ school. 
This results in what is known as an inbreeding 
of professional ideas and practices. School sys- 
tems need the stimulus which come from the 
influences of several institutions. If such teach- 
ers are encouraged to contribute something to 
professional programs, they become a great in- 
spirition to other teachers within the system. 

As I have indicated above, the appointment 
of a rather large percentage of home teachers 
has some advantages, if their selection is made 
on a legitimate basis. The real problem for us 
as members of boards of edueation is, therefore, 
to adopt some poliey which will make that pos- 
sible. In view of the problem outlined, I be- 
lieve it is more important now than ever before 
to place the nomination of candidates entirely 
in the hands of the superintendent. If the board 
is given the right to reject the nominations and 
ask for further nominations, the interests of 
the publie are safeguarded. No teacher should 
be seleeted without the indorsement of the su- 
perintendent. The board of education, of course, 
should insist the results be seeured in the 
schools, but it is not competent to select teach- 
ers. The heaviest responsibility that a superin- 
tendent has is that of the organization of his 
teaching foree. If he eannot do that satisfae- 
torily, another person should be secured for the 
place. Board members are usually business and 
professional men. They should be relieved of 
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the embarrassment incident to the rejection of 
candidates for teaching positions. They can 
easily relieve themselves of embarrassment if 
they make it clear to the public and to the can- 
didates that the superintendent’s indorsement 
must be secured. Of course, if we place this 
responsibility on the shoulders of the superin- 
tendent we must protect him by expressions of 
confidence in his fairness, justice, and capacity 
to handle the situation. If perchance he should 
make an appointment that we cannot as in- 
dividuals approve, if the majority of the board 
approves the appointment of the candidate, we 
should refrain from criticism. 

At a time like this, when teachers are plenti- 
ful, I believe towns of the first and second class 
‘an greatly simplify the problem for the super- 
intendent by the adoption of a policy requiring 
two years of successful experience in addition to 
the standard preparation courses. If the home 
teacher is compelled to show a requisite of two 
years’ successful work, it is quite likely she will 
succeed in her home system. It gives the super- 
intendent something tangible upon which to 
refuse appointment if the merit shown is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

As a rule, teachers who attempt to use all 
sorts of political influence to secure an appoint- 
ment, should be rejected for that reason alone. 
Ordinarily these influences continue to interfere 
after the appointment is made—a better posi- 
tion is desired, or perhaps a better salary in- 
sisted upon. If perchance it seems desirable to 
dismiss the teacher, all sorts of embarrassment 
usually come to the superintendent and board of 
education. 

If the community learns that political pro- 
cedure is a handicap to the eandidate, much 
trouble will be avoided. On the other hand, if 
political appointments are made, and the im- 
pression gets abroad that illigitimate factors in- 
fluence the appointment of a teacher, there is 
no end to the trouble which is thereby started. 


Cooperation Between School Officials 
and Employees 


One of a Series of Letters from a Superintendent 


To All Officers and Employees 
of the School Department: 

In the “Meditations” of Mareus Aurelius we 
read: “Begin the morning by saying to thyself, 
‘I shall meet the busybody, the ungrateful, the 
arrogant, the deceitful, the envious, and the 
unsocial. All these things happen to them by 
reason of their ignorance of what is good and 
what is evil. But I who have seen the nature 
of the good, that it is beautiful, and of the bad, 
that it is ugly, and the nature of him who does 
wrong and that it is akin to me, not only of 
the same blood and seed, but that it partici- 
pates in the same intelligence and the same 
portion of the Divinity—I ean neither be in- 
jured by any of them for no one ean fix on 
me what is ugly, nor ean TI be angry with my 
kinsman, nor hate him for we are made for 
cooperation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, 
like the rows of the upper and the lower teeth. 
To act against one another then is contrary to 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


The human man is the observant man, and the 
human man sees always with an eye of humor. 
An observant being is never an uninteresting be- 
ing. To see things really, to watch the myriad 
manifestations of life in the animal, the vegetable. 
or the man world, is to make the mind alert and 
the personality characteristic. There never was 
an enthusiast, a man with a hobby, a student of 
created things, an expert, who was not interest- 
ing. No man could be witty or humorous who 
was not observant, whose eve was not all-embrac- 
ing. whose ear was not quick to hear and senses 
swift to perceive.—Gilbert Parker. 


a eee eee eee eee ee 


nature, and it is acting against one another 
to be vexed and to turn away.’ ” 

In order to have a suecessful school system 
there must be cooperation between the teachers 
und the pupils, between the teachers and _ the 
home, between the teachers and the principals. 
There must be cooperation among all officers 
and all employees of the school department, in- 
cluding the school board. There is no worker 
anywhere in the school system who can make 
his work so successful or independent that he 
does not need the assistance and cooperation 
of every other worker. No teacher and no 
officer or employee can be truly successful with- 
out this cooperation. Every worker in the 
school system should, for his own advantage and 
for the good of the schools, devise means for 
bringing about and fostering the cooperation 
of everyone who is directly or indirectly con- 
eerned with the schools. 

This lesson in cooperation which was taught 
by Marcus Aurelius, the noblest of the Roman 
emperors, is not found in any textbook on 
pedagogy. It is not contained in any book on 
supervision and school administration. Nor is 
it outlined in any chapter on janitor service. 
but it is a lesson which every successful princi- 
pal, teacher, and school officer or employee has 
learned and which every beginner, regardless of 
natural ability and professional training must 
learn in order to be successful in school work. 


Cordially yours, 
Superintendent of schools 
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The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Transportin® Pupils to and 


from School 


Glenn H. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Houghton, Mich. 


V.—Employing Parents to Transport Children 

The courts have generally held that with cer- 
tain limitations parents may be paid for trans- 
porting their own children to and from school, 
or receive cash compensation for each child of 
school age attending school. In ruling on the 
ease of School District v. Atzenweiler®? the 
court said: “Laws which impose liabilities on 
school districts for transporting pupils to and 
from school are valid and wholly within the 
meaning of the constitution, and funds may be 
used to pay parents for transporting their own 
children.” 

A statute providing for the transportation of 
pupils of consolidated districts does not deprive 
children or guardians of any constitutional 
rights merely because the option as to furnish- 
ing transportation or paying compensation 
therefor lies in the discretion of the school au- 
thorities or in the judgment of the people 
through election.24 If, however, the school 
board, according to a Kansas decision,®> elects 
to pay the parent cash, it must pay at least the 
minimum prescribed by law for each child of 
school age conveyed to and from school, though 
several may be attending from the same 
family.26 The Kansas court seems to be the 
exception in requiring that the children be 
actually conveyed. 

Noneompliance with the compulsory-educa- 
tion law does not prevent a parent from recov- 
ering for services rendered the state by trans- 
porting his children to school, provided he 
transports them the minimum number of days 
required by law, for which he is entitled to 
compensation for such service.37 

In order for a parent to recover for trans- 
porting his children to and from school, it is 
necessary that he first make a contract with the 
school trustees or produce evidence to show that 
the authorities have refused to enter into a 
reasonable agreement with him. An Ohio case 
illustrates this point very well.88 The court 
held that since the parent had asked for com- 
pensation and was refused it by the board and 
the board had failed to furnish transportation, 
the parent was entitled to recover for his serv- 
ices to the school district. Likewise, if a school 
board insists on making a contract the require- 
ments of which practically would be impossible 
for the parent to fulfill, the parent may recover 
for transporting his children to and from 
school, as in the ease of Schaut v. Joint School 
District No. 6, Towns of Lena and Little River, 
Wisconsin.?® In this case the school directors 
insisted upon writing into the contract a clause 
requiring the parent to have his children at 
school before nine o’clock in the morning. The 
parent objected to this on the ground that in 
case of a severe storm it would be impossible 
for him to meet this obligation, thus making 
his contract void. Furthermore, in case school 
authorities make technically illegal arrange- 
ments with parents for the transportation of 
their children, the district is held liable and 
parents ean collect for services rendered. In 
Indiana*! a school trustee made arrangemenis 


“School Dist. No. 3, Atchison Co. v. Atzenweiler, 73 
P. 927, 67 Kans. 609. 

“Seiter v. Gelhor et al. District School Board, 209 
N. W. 376. 
; “Harkness v. School District No. 3, Ness Co. 175 
>, 386, 

_ “Harkness v. School Board, 175 P. 386, Park v. Mc- 
Kinney, 245 P. 1021; Watts v. Kelly et al. School 
Board, 236 P, 827. 

“Andrews v. School District No. 1, Town of Knapp, 
Wis., 197 N. W. 813. (See also 5A.) 

“Sommers v. Putnam Co. Board of Education, 148 
N. E. 682. 

*210 N. W. 270. 

“Standingwater v. District No. 2, Kingston, Wis., 
197 N. W. 928. 

“Greenlee v. Newton School Township, 104 N. B. 
610, 55 Ind, Appl. 630. 
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with a parent to transport his children to and 
from school for a “reasonable sum.” The laws 
of Indiana provide that trustees are not per- 
mitted to make such contracts. Nevertheless, 
the court held that, since the township had al- 
ready accepted the services of the parent, it was 
liable for a reasonable value of the services 
rendered. 

On the other hand, if a parent is unable to 
show that he made or attempted to make any 
arrangement with the board for transporting 
his children, he may not recover for such 
services rendered.42 A farmer living more than 
four miles from the nearest school in his dis- 
trict transported his children to a nearer school 
in an adjoining district. He presented the 
board of education with a bill for $95, which 
the board refused to pay. The jury in a justice 
court gave the plaintiff a verdict for $35. On 
appeal, the supreme court reversed the decision 
saying: “The board should have made a valid 
contract with the plaintiff to transport his chil- 
dren and have made reasonable compensation 
for such services. . If fathers can take 
their children to a school other than the one 
arranged for by the school authorities and col- 
lect for the transportation without first having 
made arrangements with the board it may lead 
to great confusion in school matters.” 

A similar decision was reached by a court in 
South Dakota in the case of Harris v. School 
District No. 48.43 In this case a man resided 
more than two and a half miles from the near- 
est school in his district. This was far enough 
from the nearest school for him to be entitled to 
recover for transporting his children to and 
from school. Instead of making arrangements 
with his board of education, he moved his wife 
and children to an adjoining district where the 
children attended school six and a half miles 
from their temporary home. This was three 
and a half miles farther than they lived from 
the schoolhouse in their own district. The 
father brought suit to recover, and the district 
court gave him a verdict for $66.50 and costs. 
The board of education appealed, and the de- 
cision was reversed. 

In cases where the law specifically provides 
that parents may transport their children to 
school, it is not necessary that the parents per- 
form the act themselves. All that is required 
is that the transportation be reasonably safe. 
One of the older children may legally drive the 
vehicle.4# 

In the opinion of one court mere neglect on 
the part of the school authorities to furnish 
transportation for school children constitutes 
sufficient ground for the parent to recover for 
his services rendered in transporting his chil- 
dren to the nearest “properly equipped school 
within the district by the nearest public or law- 
fully traveled route.’ Such service being ac- 
cepted by the school district, the district is 
bound under an implied contractual obligation 





“Woods v. School District of Oto, 169 N. W. 108. 

“Harris v. School District No. 48, 143 N. W. 898, 382 
S. D. 544. 

“Batavia Village Board of Education v. 
Board of Education, 19 Ohio Appl. 18. 
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to compensate the parent therefor. Both the 
majority and dissenting opinions of the court 
are quoted. In light of the weight of opinion 
on the other side and the apparent logic of the 
argument, the writer is of the opinion that the 
dissenting opinion is better law. The court 
said: 

“It is the manifest duty of the school board 
to appraise itself of the number of children en- 
titled to conveyance under provision of the 
laws. . This being true it failed to do its 
duty. The plaintiff owing a high duty to his 
children and the state to educate his children 
was justified in conveying them to the proper 
school and should be entitled to recover within 
the limits prescribed by law for such convey- 
ance. If that school is one where all 
the elementary branches are taught and is a fit 
place for his children to attend. . We 
think it might be shown that the nearest school 
was not properly equipped nor properly fur- 
nished, heated nor lighted. . The plain- 
tiff, having conveyed his children to school, 
though not the nearest school, we think the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover in accordance 
with the laws then in force for the conveyance 
of his children to the nearest school unless it 
was shown by competent testimony that such 
school was not a fit place for his children to 
attend and in that event to recover for the 
conveyance of his children between the ages of 
six and fifteen to the next nearest school—in 
this case to the school to which he did convey 
them.’’45 

The dissenting opinion of the chief justice 
and one other judge follows: “The statute no- 
where implies that in case of neglect of duty 
on the part of the school board the school dis- 
trict shall become liable on an implied contract 
to one who performs services in transporting 
school children. While the school directors are 
required to perform their statutory duty and 
may even be required by mandamus to do so it 
by no means follows that neglect on the part 
of the directors to perform their official duty 
operates as an implied request to some other 
person to perform service which the school di- 
rectors should have contracted with someone 
to perform, nor does it follow that a voluntary 
performance of such service creates an implied 
promise on the part of the school district to pay 
therefor. On the contrary, the great weight 
of authority seems to sustain the proposition 
that a public corporation cannot be held liable 
upon an implied contract for services under 
such circumstances,” 

In some states parents may recover for trans- 
porting their children who are in certain grades. 
This has been discussed under the paragraphs 
on constitutionality. 

VI—May Pupils Be Required to Walk to Meet 
School Busses? 

The next question which arises is whether 
a school board may require pupils to walk a 
reasonable distance to meet a school transporta- 
tion bus, and if so what factors are to be taken 
into consideration. The courts have generally 
held, both in jurisdictions where transportation 
is mandatory and where it is optional, with the 
authorities that pupils can be required to walk 
a reasonable distance to a bus line established 
by the board of education.46 Age and sex are 
also to be taken into consideration in deciding 
the distance which a child may be required to 
walk to meet the school bus. The school au- 
Eastgate v. Osago School District, 171 N. W. 96. 
sa ex rel. Solze v. Board of Education, 132 N. 


State ex rel. Masters v. Beamer et al, Board of 
Education, 141 N. E. 851. 
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thorities are not discriminating against those 
that are required to walk farther than others.47 

A farmer in South Dakota lived on the side 
of the Mouse River opposite to that along which 
a team passed to pick up children from two 
families a mile farther on. His boys were be- 
tween the ages of ten and nineteen. The board 
of education required them to walk between a 
quarter and a third of a mile, crossing the 
frozen Mouse River, to meet the team picking 
up the children on the opposite side of the river. 
(Transportation was furnished in this case only 
in the winter.) In order for the team to come 
to the doorstep of the plaintiff, it would have 
been necessary for it to have travelled two miles 
out of the way, thus carrying the other children 
four miles in the cold or crossing the frozen 
Mouse River with the danger of breaking 
through the ice or upsetting. The court’s de- 
cision is quoted at length as it lays down a 
number of fundamental principles: “We are 
firmly of the opinion that the legislative inten- 
tion was that actual transportation from the 
door of the house to the door of the school- 
house should be furnished only so far as reason- 
ably practicable; in other words, that the statute 
is mandatory and not to be avoided it should 
be construed as passed by reasonable men and 
should be interpreted according to its spirit 
rather than according to its letter. . . . . The 
purpose of the act is plain and that is the pro- 
motion of the cause of education and the mak- 
ing it possible for children to comply with the 
compulsory-education laws without being sub- 
jected unnecessarily to the storms in winter. 

. It is certainly within the province of 
the board to take into consideration the sex and 
age of children to be carried.’’48 

The Indiana supreme court has held that, 
where transportation is furnished in an aban- 
doned district, the children are not entitled to 
greater conveniences than other children, and 
drivers are not required to carry each child to 
and from his house; the practice of picking 
them up along an established route and deliver- 
ing them in the afternoon to walk home is 
proper.*? 

The supreme court of Ohio is of the opinion 
that, when the statute provides that the board 
may by resolution designate certain places as 
“depots” and discretion is exercised, the board 
must then provide shelter as required in the 
statute, and it is within the power of the board 
to use discretion in selecting the points for 
depots to which children may be required to 
walk.49 It is also within the discretion of the 
board to determine whether it is better for chil- 
dren to cross a railroad track alone to meet a 
school bus or to drive the bus across the track 
with the other children.5° 

In computing the distance from the home of 
a child to the nearest public school of the dis- 
trict, the supreme court of Wisconsin held that, 
when the distance is to be measured by the 
nearest traveled highway, this may include a 
private highway. In this case! the children of 
the plaintiff travelled over a private highway 
from their home to the public highway. The 
distance from the point where the children en- 
tered the highway to the schoolhouse where 
they attended was less than the minimum dis- 
tance for which the parent is allowed compen- 
sation by statute. The court held that in com- 
puting distance the term “traveled highway” 
might include a private highway. Unless the 
private highway referred to is the private lane 
of the plaintiff, there is some doubt in the 
writer’s mind as to whether or not this is a 
good decision. It might be that the owner of 
the land would forbid the use of his private 


‘Lytle v. State ex rel. Smith, 88 N. B. 850, 172 Ind. 
582. 

“State ex rel. Brand v. Mostadt, 148 N. W. 831. 

“State v. Board of Education, 182 N. E. 16. 

“State ex rel, Stewart et al. v. Miller, 141 N. E. 60. 

‘Pagel v. School District No. 1, Town of Concord, 
199 N. W. 67. 
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highway and the children might be compelled 
to walk an unreasonable distance to get to the 
nearest schoolhouse or school-bus lines.? 

In Pennsylvania? the question arose as to 
whether or not the vehicle of transportation 
need be a publie carrier where the act says. 
“electric railway, school conveyance, or other 


‘public transportation.” The rule of ejusdem 


generis does not require such construction 
which would make such words “surplusage and 
school conveyance well known before the act 


not then being common carriers.” 


ViIl—Contracts With Drivers of School Busses 

There are questions which arise concerning 
the legality and binding force of various kinds 
of contracts entered into between boards of 
education and drivers of transportation vehicles. 
Contracts with parents for transporting their 
own children have been considered under a sep- 
arate chapter. There remains one question re- 
garding contracts with parents for transporting 
their children which rightly belongs in this 
section dealing with contracts in general, 
namely; are school board members who live long 
distances from the nearest schoolhouse in their 
districts entitled to compensation for transport- 
ing their own children to and from school? The 
writer has been able to find but one ease of this 
kind, and it appears that the fraud involved 
was the real issue in the case, although it will 
be seen from the opinions expressed by the 
court that a school-board member could not re- 
cover for transporting his children to school, 
nor could a contract be entered into by anyone 
for transporting the children of a school-board 
member. The case quoted is that of School Dis- 
trict No. 302, Thurston County v. Libby. 

For sometime a Mr. Libby, whose wife was 
a member of the board of school directors, had 
been transporting his children and one or two 
other children to and from school. He pre- 
sented the board a claim for compensation for 
this service, payment for which was refused. 
The court in its review of the evidence said 
that payment was refused evidently because it 
was thought to be an illegal contract and claim, 
in view of the fact that allowing the claim 
would be paying for service upon a contract in 
which the community composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Libby was pecuniarily interested. 


*See Notes 1 and 2 under Chapter II. 
‘Commonwealth v. Benton Township, Pa., 120, A. 661. 
1237, P. 505. 
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The board of education, thereupon, entered 
into an agreement with a man to transport the 
Libby children to. and from school for $70 a 
month. Previously, however, Mr. Libby had 
made an agreement with the driver to live with 
him and his wife, the school director, do their 
chores, and use their team and vehicle for which 
he was to receive $30 a month; the $70 which 
he received from the school district was to be 
turned over to Mr. Libby and his wife for the 
use of their team and vehicle. This was held 
by the court to be illegal; first, because the 
benefits of the contract were secured by the 
school director; and, second, a contract for 
hauling children of a school director is unlawful 
because of the interest of the director therein. 
On the other hand, in the same state it was held 
lawful for sons of school directors to be awarded 
contracts for transporting children to school, 
in absence of any fraud or interest of the 
director.® 

Drivers of vehicles used for transporting 
children to and from school cannot be entitled 
to recover under a contract for transporting 
children when school is closed for an epidemic, 
according to one court: “The driver’s contract 
is not so far analogous to a teacher’s contract 
that the driver, upon showing readiness to per- 
form during a period when the schools are 
closed on account of an epidemic, may recover 
the agreed compensation as upon full perform- 
ance. . . . . The driver’s contract is for per- 
sonal service, and, without fault of either party, 
its performance is rendered practically impos- 
sible for a period of time, the party thus unable 
to give or receive performance, is not liable for 
breach of contract. Where compensa- 
tion agreed upon is equivalent of full perform- 
ance and where there is excusable non-perform- 
ance for an extended period of time, the service 
actually rendered under contract is not a sub- 
stantial performance of the entire contract such 
as will enable the plaintiff to recover the full 
compensation.’’6 

On the other hand, in Ohio‘ one who enters 
into a contract entire in its nature, with a board 
of education for transporting children to and 
from school during a school year at a stipulated 
sum payable monthly is entitled to such com- 
pensation during a period of suspension of 
school by the board of education. The court 
said: “The plaintiff was subject to the daily 
order of the board of education and could not 
make any engagement or undertake any service 
which would interfere with his constant readi- 
ness to resume the active discharge of the duties 
imposed.” 

In the case of Cashdollar v. Board of Educa- 
tion,8 the court of appeals held that the fact 
that compensation under the contract is payable 
by the month that the temporary order in force 
for one month does not affect the result. The 
court pointed out that, to the general rule that 
a party to a contract is not discharged by sub- 
sequent impossibility of performance, there are 
two exceptions, namely; a change in the law 
and some action under authority of government. 
In such cases the promisor is discharged. This 
does not apply, however, when the impossibility 
created is only temporary. 


Lowest Bidder. 1s a board of education bound 
to award a transportation contract to the lowest 
bidder, providing he can furnish proper bonds 
when the school board has advertised for bids? 
The only two cases which the writer found, 
agree that the board is entitled to use its own 
discretion in awarding contracts to bidders. 
The court said: “There are many elements to 

(Continued on Page 146) 

‘Cunningham et al. v. Union High School District, 

228 R. 855. 


*Sandry v. Brooklyn School District (S. D.), 182 N. 
W. 689. . 

™Montgomery v. Board of Education, Liberty Twp., 
131 N. E. 497. 
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Child Accounting: Its Achievements and Problems 


Arthur B. Moehlman, School of Education, University of Michigan 


It is my purpose in this paper to present some 
of the more notable recent achievements in the 
field of child accounting and to suggest some of 
the problems that require solution in the near 
future. Space will not permit an extended re- 
view of the historical background of the child- 
accounting movement. This phase has already 
been rather fully covered in several publica- 
tions.) Emphasis will be placed upon the more 
significant trends in the organization of state 
systems of child accounting. 

For the purposes of this presentation child 
necounting may be defined as: “the recording of 
all activities, instructional and executive, that 
are necessary in the keeping of the essential 
records of the individual child during his pre- 
school life, his school life, and his postschool 
life.” 

1. Child-Accounting Achievements 

The outstanding achievements that will be 
considered and deseribed include the Indiana 
state system, the Michigan state system, the 
preliminary organization of the Iowa state sys- 
iem, and the proposed Colorado state system, 
now being experimentally developed. 

The Indiana System 

The child-accounting law. The 1921 Indiana 
assembly passed an act, enlarging earlier com- 
pulsory-attendance legislation, which has been 
ealled the Child-Accounting Law. This act 
provided for: 

1. The creation of a division of attendance 
in the state department of public instruction. 

2. The provision for a state attendance offi- 
cer to administer the new division. 

3. The mandatory requirement that each 
county board of education and each city board 
of education (with a census enumeration of 
2,000 or more children) appoint an attendance 
ofticer, 

4. The attendance ofticers are state officers, 
whose qualitications are determined by the state 
department of publie instruction, 

5. The attendance officers may be removed 
hy the state department for incompetency and 
neglect of duty. 

6. The attendanee division was given the 
power to design and to require the use of a 
uniform system of attendance reports and forms 
needed for the enforcement of the state attend- 
ance law, 

7. The state law established the basis for the 
method of accounting and for the type of rec- 
ords by stating in Section 5 “unless otherwise 
provided herein, every child between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years shall attend public 
school or other school taught in the English 
language” and further in Section 11, “an ac- 
curate daily record of all children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen shall be kept by the 
teacher of every public school and such record 
shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
attendance officials.” 

Eifect of the law. The effect of this law has 
been to set up a state division of child account- 
ing with full power to devise rules and regula- 
tions, under the rather wide powers of the 
enabling act, and to determine the type and 
quality of the administrative personnel not 
only in the state department but also in each 
of the established attendance districts. Al- 
though appointed and paid by the local board of 
education, these attendance officers are under 
the direct control and supervision of the state 
departiient and are responsible to it for the 
efficiency with which they carry on their work. 


‘Child Accounting (Moehlman) and A Study of Child- 
Accounting Records (Heck). 


Accomplishments. Under this act, Miss 
Blanche Merry? was appointed state attendance 
officer in charge of the work of organizing and 
directing child accounting. The state of In- 
diana, for administrative purposes, was divided 
into 134 attendance districts. The first work 
was to develop a system of uniform rules and 
reports to check upon the efficiency of enforce- 
ment. Up to 1921, attendance operated under 
a modification of the 1863 Chicago rules under 
which a child was not marked present until he 
had formally enrolled in a school and, after 
three days of consecutive absence, was marked 
“withdrawn.” Miss Merry comments upon this 
condition® as follows: “This method showing a 
shortage of time lost, raised the per cent of at- 
tendance but it was inaccurate. It glossed over 
the true picture of the school, and consequently 
was not just to the children, the teachers, or 
the taxpayers.” Under the power of the act of 
1921, this practice was immediately stopped. 
The state department even went further and 
maintained that, in order to provide for accu- 
rate child accounting, a child “should enter 
school the first day. His absence is charged to 
the school until he does enter.” . . . In the 
ease of transfer within a district, the first 
school (where the child was in membership) is 
charged with the absence of the child until the 
local attendance officer, or the teacher, or the 
principal, is notified of the transfer. When 
this is done the new school is charged with the 
day’s absence.” In the case of transfers to other 
attendance districts, “the absence of the child 
is charged to the first school until the local at- 
tendance officer is notified that the child has 
moved. The new school is to be charged with 
the absence as soon as the teacher, principal 
and the parents have been notified that 
the child must enter school.” 

The effect of these rulings was to change the 
old fact-hiding system of records, developed to 
show a meaningless per cent of attendance, to a 
strict system of accounting for every child of 
compulsory school age. 

Contact forms, to report transfers to the state 
department, were furnished attendance officers, 
and the state maintained a check upon the 
children through the school-census tabulation 
sheets. Monthly reports upon attendance, 
transfers, etc., were required by the state from 
the attendance officers. As might be expected, 
the new method of accounting did not work per- 
fectly at first, and today is not functioning 
completely. The state department is developing 
the entire system by the piecemeal method, and 
is educating officers, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers to new methods and practices at 
the same time the system is being placed into 
effect. 

The second development under the Indiana 
law is the provision for appraisal reports in the 
form of age-grade attendance reports and age 
nonenrollment reports. The results of this 
first survey, for all schools, public and non- 
public, have been published in tabulated and 
graphic form for use by the individual school 
districts. The publication of this first age- 
grade survey is to be commended for its com- 
pleteness and its presentation of facts. The 
state department has wisely refrained from 
drawing hard-and-fast conclusions from this 
preliminary study. 

Summary. To anyone familiar with methods 
and conditions of child accounting in states 
where no scientific procedures have been de- 

2For more complete statement of achievements see 
Child Accounting In Indiana (Blanche Merry) State ot 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin 


No. 85, 1926. 
SIbid, p. 4. 
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veloped, the first four years of work by the In- 
diana state department under the law of 1921 
must be considered as remarkable. To shift 
from the old, haphazard, inaccurate, fact- 
hiding methods of keeping child records, to a 
new system, without a long period of educa- 
tion, is a splendid achievement. It becomes 
more than that when it is further realized that 
this change was apparently made without a 
great deal of disturbance. The Indiana state 
child-accounting system is in a state of evolu- 
tion and will probably not be complete for a 
number of years to come. The department has 
made an excellent start and appears to be pur- 
suing intelligent methods in administering the 
new law, although not permitting any deviation 
from the basic purpose of presenting facts. The 
special feature of this act is the conception of 
the attendance officer as a state officer, subject 
to removal for cause by the state department. 


The Michigan System 

Background. The Michigan state child-ac- 
counting procedure was the second in point of 
legal development. The background of the 
Michigan law is quite different from that of 
Indiana. Experimentation in child-accounting 
technic in Detroit and Wayne county was 
started under my direction in 1918 and carried 
on until 1921. In 1921 the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association at the suggestion of the state 
department of public instruction, and Dean A. 
S. Whitney, of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, considered the advisability 
of initiating and financing the Detroit and 
Wayne county experiment upon a state-wide 
basis. The purpose was to develop a practical 
procedure which could be administered by the 
state department of public instruction. A com- 
mittee was appointed in 1922 to carry on this 
research. In May, 1923, after a year of study 
and research, the preliminary report was pub- 
lished and circulated among the school districts 
in Michigan for criticism and for trial. The 
results of field trial led to a number of minor 
changes and the completed technic was pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Michigan Education 
Association.® 

After the technic had proved workable, the 
Michigan Education Association recommended 
its adoption as a state-wide procedure to the 
superintendent of public instruction. The 
background of the Michigan system was that 
the initial stimulus came from the field; the 
experimental work was financed by the Michi- 
gan Education Association; the field executives 
and teachers were generally familiar with the 
procedure through experimental contact, and 
by the time the state was ready to enforce the 
new procedure, the profession was ready for its 
acceptance. 

During the 1923 session of the state legisla- 
ture, a report was published concerning the 
conditions of child labor within the state. The 
superintendent of public instruction was. unable 
to seriously question the published figures be- 
cause no means existed for checking the data. 
As a result, at his suggestion, the legislature 
requested the state superintendent of public in- 
struction to prepare a bill for its consideration 
which would provide for an accurate fact- 
finding technic. At the end of 1923 the state 
teachers’ association and the legislature were 
both concerned and interested in the develop- 
ment of child accounting. 

The Michigan Law. The present child-ac- 
counting law was introduced in the 1925 legis- 


*Committee consisted of Wilford L. Coffey, A. A. 
Rather, C. D. Dawson, Will L. Lee, and Arthur B. 
Moehliman, chairman. 

‘Bulletin No. 3, 1924. 
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lature and passed with a good vote. This bill, 
prepared by Wilford L. Coffey,® covered the 
general policy of child-accounting procedure, 
with emphasis upon the school census, and left 
the development of means of procedure entirely 


in the hands of the department of public in- - 


struction. After the passage of the bill, the 
superintendent of public instruction adopted 
the recommendations of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association and took over the child-ac- 
counting technic prepared and approved by it. 


Achievements. The enactment of the child- 
accounting law was followed by a year of edu- 
cation. The state department of public instruc- 
tion devoted its efforts to training the county 
superintendents to administrate the new technic. 
The school of education, University of Michi- 
gan, and the state teachers’ colleges devoted 
their efforts to the training of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers who came for voluntary 
instruction. By the time the state department 
was ready to make the new law effective, there 
was in the state a trained nucleus of approxi- 
mately 500 individuals, outside of Detroit. The 
system had been in operation in Detroit and 
Wayne county since 1920, and approximately 
10,000 teachers, principals, and superintendents 
were familiar with the procedure. When the 
law became effective in September, 1926, it was 
possible to start the new system without much 
more than the usual difficulties surrounding the 
introduction of anything new. 


Briefly the Michigan system provides for a 
simple system of uniform state-wide child ac- 
counting, and the essential records.? The tech- 
nie is based upon a uniform terminology set up 
designed to produce a fact-finding procedure. 
The administrative unit is the school district. 
City districts report directly to the state and 
other districts clear through the county super- 
intendent’s office. The latter official is also 
directly responsible for the administration of 
the rural districts. The feature of the system 
is an individual continuing census of all chil- 
dren of school age, collected and organized by 
districts, with a duplicate record in the state 
department of publie instruction against which 
all changes are constantly checked. Transfers 
within districts, save as they affect nonpublic 
schools, are handled by the district. Transfers 
between districts clear through the state depart- 
ment. Provision is made for contacts between 
schools and districts. 


The second part of the system consists in the 
collection of secondary or derived data for ap-. 
praisal purposes. Up to the present the state 
department has confined its efforts to the ad- 
ministration of the primary accounting activi- 
ties and has attempted to make this as com- 
plete as possible. No effort has been made to 
do anything with the secondary reports. In 
general the system appears to be working fairly 
well. There are some weak spots and some 
minor difficulties which will be encountered in 
the development and introduction of anything 
new upon so large a scale, but none of the diffi- 
culties encountered are such that they cannot 
be climinated by intelligent administration. It 
requires at least a five-year period to make such 
change effective and the Michigan system is 
only in its second year. 


Summary. The significant and outstanding 
fact about the Michigan system of child ac- 
counting is the feasibility and practicability of 
carrying on such activity upon a state-wide 
basis. Experimental and actual trial indicates 
that such procedure presents no insurmountable 
difficulties. It is not working perfectly and it 
is questionable whether perfection will ever be 
secured in this or any other procedure. The 
vThen deputy superintendent of public instruction; 
now dean of the College of the City of Detroit. 


The -hnie is completely described in Child Ac- 
cont fad (Moehiman) Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit. 
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fact remains that, provided the technic of edu- 
cation and development is successfully earried 
out, state-wide child accounting is a reasonable 
possibility. There is one weakness in state child 
accounting and I do not see how it can be suc- 
cessfully overcome under present administrative 
conditions. The greatest weakness and diffi- 
culty encountered is to secure accurate and 
timely reports from the rural one-room-school 
districts. Change of personnel, type of per- 
sonnel, and caliber of school board are the 
greatest obstacles. The future, however, holds 
some cheer in this respect. The rapid develop- 
ment of the consolidated-school district will 
gradually climinate this weakness. Until that 
time comes, the greatest asset the administrator 
can possess is patience, plus the willingness to 
spend much more than the necessary time in 
attempting to solve this problem. 
The Proposed Iowa System 

The Michigan technic has formed the basis 
for the two most recent attempts to develop 
state-wide child accounting. In 1925 the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association appointed a com- 
mittee® on child accounting with the purpose 
of developing a uniform state-wide procedure. 
The first report of this committee was made in 
November, 1926, and the preliminary report of 
the committee, in published form,® appeared in 
1927. This has been submitted to the field for 
trial, suggestions, and criticisms. 

The technie developed tentatively follows in 
the main the Michigan procedure with the fol- 
lowing exceptions. Minor changes have been 
made in the terminology, but the principle of 
scientific accounting is clearly stated. No pro- 
vision is made for a state continuing census 
but the tentative organization provides largely 
for county administration. In the minds of the 
committee this organization is not final. The 
committee neither accepts nor rejects the prin- 
ciple of the state continuing census. Upon this 
point the committee says: “The adoption of 
this (county administration) method of organi- 
zation at the outset will permit the more 
immediate establishment of a uniform child- 
accounting program for the state. The estab- 
lishment of a large centralized child-accounting 
ottice in the state department would undoubtedly 
require special legislative action. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in this plan of organiza- 
tion which precludes this action at any time if 
the situation seems to warrant it. However, 
the organization of educational administration 
in this state seems to most readily gear into the 
plan of using the county superintendent’s office 
for clearing-house purposes at the outset.”!° 


The Iowa system of reports is complete. The 
problem of reporting was considered as a single 
problem and the required forms and reports 
developed in terms of the committee’s analysis 
of the problem. In this respect it resembles the 
Michigan plan and differs radically from the 
Indiana plan. 


The Proposed Colorado System 

The development of child accounting upon a 
state-wide basis is just in the preliminary stages 
in Colorado. The committee of the state teach- 
ers’ association has been working for a year 
upon the groundwork cf a state system. Under 
the direction of Dr. Hopkins, of the University 
of Colorado, detailed and careful study has been 
made of conditions within the state and study 
has been made of the items which should form 
the basis of Colorado’s child-acecounting system. 
The tangible results of this research is in the 
form of five master’s theses. 


8Committee consists of C. W. Brown, H. H. Foster, 
P. A. Lauterbach, H. C. Moehller, A. Samuelson, E. C. 
Wissler, C. M. Workman, and Dr. Harry A. Greene, 


chairman. 

*See A Uniform Child-Accounting System for the 
State of Iowa. Preliminary report of the committees 
on child accounting, 1927. 
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The committee has not progressed far enough 
in its work to consider finally the problem of 
organization and administration, except that 
present indications point to the county unit, 
headed up in the state department. Under the 
present law, all that is probably possible will be 


the unification of certain child-accounting 
practices. The ultimate organization of child 


accounting will require an amendment to the 
constitution. The ultimate plan of the state 
committee is to recommend an organization, 
after experimental trial, which will satisfy the 
needs of the state for child accounting, and 
which can be made effective through legal en- 
actment. Whether this action will take the 
form of special legislation or be a part of the 
general reorganization program for county and 
state organization has not been determined. 


The state committee plans an early submis- 
sion of the results of its research to the educa- 
tional council of the Colorado Educational 
Association. 


Summary. Both the Iowa and Colorado de- 
velopments in the organization of state child 
accounting are following a logical procedure. 
In each case, the first step has been the study of 
existing conditions. This has been followed by 
a consideration of the practical aspects of the 
problem within the state involved, followed by 
a selection of an experimental organization and 
technic. The experimental selection will be 
given thorough trial under field conditions, and 
modified in terms of the results. The modified 
procedure will then be placed into use, to meet 
the particular legal requirements. Throughout 
this period of development, an organized edu- 
cational campaign is carried on so that admin- 
istrators and teachers are prepared for the 
changes that will be made, in each ease. The 
committees in both states feel that vital changes 
ot this character should be made slowly and 
effectively. While not specifically stated by 
either group, it is apparent from the procedure 
that the program of making child accounting 
effective will. require at least a five-year period. 

Child-Accounting Problems 

The activity of child accounting, in its scien- 
tific aspects, is still very young. Only the sur- 
face has been touched in locating and analyzing 
the problems arising in this field. Many years 
of research by numerous individuals represent- 
ing all points of view, are necessary before the 
problems can be solved. Only four of the many 
states have up to the present time embarked 
upon a state-wide program. What the actual 
conditions are in the other states may be 
guessed at, but factually, we do not know. The 
fields of problems requiring study may be di- 
vided into three groups in respect to method of 
approach. These are: (a) federal; (b) state; 
and (c) local. 

a) Federal. From the federal standpoint the 
problems requiring careful investigation and 
study appear to be those relating to the corre- 
lation of state methods of child accounting, 
particularly in respect to uniformity of account- 
ing terminology. Efforts in this direction will 
be handicapped somewhat by the lack of uni- 
formity in compulsory-education — legislation. 
This factor should not present an insurmount- 
able obstacle to uniformity but merely serves 
to indicate some of the difficulties of the prob- 
lem. The desirability of developing, through 
careful research, a general model and a form 
which might be used by states in organizing 
their educational legislation, is another field of 
research. It is questionable whether complete 
uniformity is essential or desirable; but form, 
methods, and factors, whatever the detailed 
variation, can be worked out in logical order. 


b) State. The state is and probably will re 


main for a long time to come the legal educa- 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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The Superintendent of Schools ina 


City of Five Thousand 


Everett C. Hirsch, Rice Lake, Wis. 


Many articles have been written regarding 
the work and qualifications of the city superin- 
tendent of schools. Most of these, however, 
have dealt with the superintendency in the very 
small school system or in the large city system. 
Comparatively few have dealt with the par- 
ticular problems which confront the school 
executive in a city of about five thousand, and 
there are many such. The present article is an 
attempt to set forth the duties, responsibilities, 
and problems of the superintendent in a city of 
that size. 

The teaching force in such a city consists of 
from forty to fifty teachers, and usually a high- 
school principal is employed, but the system is 
not large enough to warrant the employment of 
a full-time grade supervisor as is the custom in 
cities of the next class. Under these conditions 
the superintendent is relieved of attending to 
the details of high-school organization and ad- 
ministration, and he puts the emphasis of his 
personal supervision upon the grades. He is, 
of course, employed by and is responsible to the 
board of education. Usually he is charged with 
the general administration of the schools, and 
in common practice, serves as a sort of shock 
absorber in all misunderstandings which may 
arise over school problems. The duties of the 
board of education are largely legislative and 
judicial. The duties of the superintendent of 
schools are mainly administrative and execu- 
tive. The relationship existing between him 
and the board of education should be somewhat 
analogous to that whieh exists between the 
hoard of directors of any industrial corporation 
and the manager who is employed to look after 
the running of the plant. If a board of educa- 
tion eannot place such responsibility upon its 
superintendent, he should be replaced by a 
stronger man. The members of the board are 
all busy people, engrossed in their own affairs, 
and should be able to consider the superin- 
tendent as the school executive and their trusted 
advisor in all educational matters. 


A change has taken place within the past 
decade regarding the position of superintendent 
of schools. A few years ago the public in gen- 
eral regarded a man who took up education as 
a lifework, rather than merely as a stepping 
stone to enable him to earn money to get into 
some other work, as a person devoid of ambi- 
tion; but today the worth of the educator’s 
service is more generally recognized. The status 
of the work has been raised, and the man who 
now devotes his life to education must have a 
period of training comparable in length and 
quality to that required in other professions. 
The salaries paid do not yet measure up to the 
average remuneration of some of the other pro- 
fessions, but they are much better than they 
used to be. The public has not realized that 
the schoolman has sacrificed years of time and 
of earning power in order to get a professional 
education which in most cases represents an 
actual investment of many thousands of dollars. 

The Duties Summarized 

The duties of the superintendent are numer- 
ous and varied. Some of the more important 
duties may be summarized as follows: 

1. To formulate the policies of the school 
systom. The superintendent must adhere to the 
wishes of the board of education in regard to 
the veneral administration of the schools, and 
should formulate policies designed to carry on 
the instruetion in aceordance with the general 
policies laid down by the board. 


2. To supervise instruction. This involves 
carefully planned supervision of actual class- 
room work. Haphazard inspection is not suf- 
ficient; a definite supervision program must be 
organized. The weaker teacher especially stands 
in need of help and sympathetic understanding, 
and the emphasis of supervision should be given 
to these members of the force. At the end of 
each visit, suggestions should be given to the 
teacher, either orally or in writing, but not in 
the presence of children, and if advisable a 
conference should be arranged for a later time 
at which detailed suggestions may be given and 
the work carefully reviewed. It is also a part 
of his duties to rate the teachers already em- 
ployed and to make recommendations regarding 
reelection, salary raises, and attendance at 
summer school. 

3. He must fill out numerous reports by 
local, state, and national authorities. No one 
unfamiliar with this phase of the work realizes 
the amount of effort expended in filling out 
reports, or the amount of detailed information 
demanded. These reports must be absolutely 
accurate before leaving the superintendent’s 
office, because they are checked and rechecked, 
and any error which may occur is immediately 
referred back to him. 

4. He must have some knowledge of school 
architecture and school building laws. Many a 
school building presents a beautiful outward 
appearance and a dark and unsatisfactory in- 
terior arrangement, because practical advice 
which the superintendent could have given was 
not incorporated in the plans. More and more 
architects are relying upon the advice of school- 
men so far as arrangement is concerned. 

5. He must call, preside at, and guide the 
procedure of teachers’ meetings. 

6. He should be acquainted with the hest 
and most economical brands of general supplies. 
Unless the superintendent or some members of 
the board have such knowledge, they are buy- 
ing blindly and offering an invitation to be 
swindled by the first smooth salesman who 
comes along. The superintendent should in- 
vestigate and advise regarding expenditures for 
major items of equipment, but should not be 
required to carry sole responsibility for such 
purchases. 

7. He must see that teachers are supplied 
with the necessary books and equipment which 
are the working tools of their profession, pur- 
chase and distribute routine supplies, and at the 
same time take care that expenditures for such 
supplies are kept at a minimum. 

8. He must be sure that the course of study 
in both high school and grades is kept up to 
date; that it is alive, and that it not only con- 
forms to the requirements of the state depart- 
ment, but that it meets the needs of the eom- 
munity in which it is used. 

Keeping Abreast of Educational Progress 

9. He must keep abreast of the professional 
literature of education so that he can at all 
times be informed upon the latest methods of 
instruction and of school administration, and be 
able to give teachers help or in certain cases 
refer them to works from which they may ob- 
tain help. 

10. He must study and be acquainted with 
the content of the leading textbooks in each 
subject, and within reasonable limits see that 
the children in the schools are supplied with 
textbooks which are authoritative, up to date, 
and adapted to the needs and capacity of the 
pupils. 
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11. The superintendent should attend edu- 
cational meetings for the purpose of meeting 
and hearing leaders of the profession and bring 
back to his community the inspiration thus 
secured and the knowledge gained of the cur- 
rent worth-while developments in the educa- 
tional field. 

12. He should give courteous attention to 
all problems and complaints which are brought 
to him. In most cases, misunderstanding lies 
at the base of the situation, and this usually 
may be cleared up by patient and tactful ex- 
planation. It is not necessary, however, for him 
to meekly accept abuse or permit his time to be 
wasted. 

13. The superintendent should be ready at 
all times to assist teachers with the problems 
which arise in their work. His viewpoint 
should be broader, and his more varied experi- 
ence should give him a richer background from 
which to draw in seeking solutions for these 
problems. 

14. Children have a right to bring their 
problems to the superintendent in certain cases, 
and most men deem it a privilege to aid them 
in finding solutions. 


15. He must keep a list of names of substi- 
tute teachers who are available, a record of the 
dates and length of employment of each and 
the amount of remuneration due. He must also 
make out the monthly payroll and see that it is 
in the hands of the proper official in time so 
that each payroll may be met promptly. 

16. It is a part of his work to formulate the 
duties of school janitors and other special em- 
ployees, to supervise such duties, and to make 
recommendations to the board of education re- 
garding the “hiring and firing” of all such 
employees. 

17. He must be the leader in the organiza- 
tion of testing programs, including both stand- 
ard subject tests and intelligence tests, and 
must base school policies upon the results ob- 
tained, placing special emphasis where it is 
most needed. 

18. He should have a fair knowledge of the 
school law of his state and be able to advise the 
board of education as to the legal aspects of 
various problems which arise from time to time 
in every school system. 


19. He must keep in constant touch with 
attendance in the various schools, check up on 
children who are habitually absent or tardy, 
notify parents of such delinquents, and if neces- 
sary, cause action to be entered against them. 


20. He must see that all playgrounds are 
adequately supervised, make regulations re- 
garding use of the playgrounds and regarding 
the use of playground apparatus so that all 
children will have an equal opportunity to use 
the apparatus with a minimum amount of fric 
tion between teachers and between pupil groups. 

21. He must pass upon all special promotions 
or demotions, and be ready at any time to de- 
fend his decision in such matters against criti 
cism which may develop. 

Community Contacts 

22. He must be ready to respond to calls to 
speak before parent-teacher associations, clubs, 
and other civic groups, and it is a major duty 
to see that all worth-while movements in the 
schools get adequate newspaper publicity. Every 
subordinate should be given full credit for 
whatever she does, and the superintendent may 
be sure that he will eventually get whatever 
credit he deserves. 

23. He must attend high-school gatherings 
and take a reasonable part in the activities 
thereof. A superintendent who takes himself 
too seriously will not be happy in the com- 
munity. 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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The Boston Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence 


An unusually good program for the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, to be 
held in Boston, February 25 to March 1, is 
promised by Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent 
of schools of San Francisco, and president of 
the department. 


A large part of the program will be devoted 
to questions ‘concerning secondary education. 
This is appropriate as the 1928 yearbook of the 
department is on the development of the high- 
school curriculum. At the opening meeting, the 
Hon. Alvin T. Fuller, governor of Massachu- 
setts; Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and Mr. J. FE. Burke, superintendent 
of schools, Boston, will discuss high-school work. 

The principal phases of secondary education 
to be discussed at various meetings include the 
program of education for the adolescent youth, 
variations in secondary-sechool curriculums, dif- 
ferentiating and expanding the secondary cur-~ 
riculums, counseling and guidance for adoles- 
cent boys and girls, curriculum problems of the 
small high school, and questions of administra- 
tion, management, and teaching. 

A feature at one of the general evening meet- 
ings, following an address by President W. H. 
P. Faunce of Brown University, is a master 
film entitled “Education in American Schools,” 
made up of selected films showing actual school- 
work in various parts of the United States. 

At one meeting the relation of higher educa- 
tion to public education will be discussed by 
President James R. Angell of Yale University, 
President L. D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota, and Superintendent Susan M. Dor- 
sey of Los Angeles. 

Wednesday afternoon, February 29, no 
meetings will be held as special historical trips 
have been arranged to points of interest in and 
about Boston. These include trips to Plymouth, 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and other places. 

Meeting in Boston at the same time with the 
department are the usual affiliated organiza- 
tions. The Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and the Department 
of Rural Education will meet during the con- 
vention of the department. 

The professional and commercial exhibits will 
be conducted on a larger scale than at any pre- 
vious meeting of the department, with more 
than two hundred organizations participating. 
The exhibits will occupy three floors of the Me- 
chanics Building and will include displays and 
demonstrations of modern school equipment and 
teaching material. The exhibit hall will be open 
for inspection beginning Saturday, February 25. 

A feature of the convention will be the Living 
Exhibits which will take the form of actual 
teaching demonstrations by teachers and pupils 
from the schools of Boston and vicinity. These 
will be operated on regular schedules in Paul 
Revere Hall, in the Mechanics Building. Mo- 
tion pictures from films loaned by state and 
city school systems will be shown in theaters 
located on the lower floor of the exhibit hall. 

The following is the tentative program which 
has been arranged for the meeting: 

THE PROGRAM 
Monday Morning, February 27 
Greetings--Hon. Malcohm FE. Nichols, 


Boston. 


Response—Mr. Milton C, 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


mayor of 


Potter, superintendent of 


Monday Afternoon, February 27 


Variations Found in Secondary-School Curriculums— 
Mr. John J. Maddox, St. Louis, Mo. 


Differentiating and Expanding the Secondary-School 
Curriclums—Mr. Thomas R. Cole, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Wis. 

Counseling and Guidance for Adolescent Boys and 
Girls—Mr. George N. Child, superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Curriculum Problems of the Small High School—Mr. 
A. T. Allen, superintendent of schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Senior-High-School Teacher—Mr. E. B. Cauthorn, 
Dallas, Tex. 

The Junior College—Mr. R. J. Leonard, Teachers Col- 
legs, Columbia University. 

The School and Social Agencies—Mr. Nicholas Bauer, 
superintendent of schools, New Orleans, La. 

Adapting Elementary Schools in Individual Differ- 
ences of Pupils—Mr. R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Group and Creative Activities 
Charles S. Meek, superintendent 
Ohio. 

Better Understanding of Creative Activities—Miss 
Lucy Gage, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


in Education—Mr. 
of schools, Toledo, 


Monday Evening, February 27 
The Use and Abuse of Democracy in Education— 
Pres. W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
The Inter-American Ideals—Pres. Thomas E. Benner 
of the University of Porto Rico. 


Tuesday Morning, February 28 
Progressive Tendencies with Respect to Sources of 
School Revenues—Mr. Fletcher H. Swift, University of 
California, Berkeley. 
The Equalizing Principle in State School Support— 
Mr. Albert S. Cook, state superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Reports of committees on articulation of educational 
units, supervision, educational research, relation of 
boards of education and administrative officers, and 
auditing. 





Tuesday Afternoon, February 28 

Sectional Meeting of State Departments of Eduea- 
tion. Topic: Making the Schools Public Schools. Mr. 
Ernest W. Butterfield, state commissioner of education, 
Concord, N. H., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of County Superintendents. Topic: 
Equal Opportunity for the County Child. Miss Kate 
V. Wofford, Laurens, S. C., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of Superintendents in Cities of 
Less Than 10,000 Population. Topic: Keeping the 
People Informed, Improvement of Teachers, and Adapt- 
ing Courses of Study and Programs in Education. Mr. 
Philip H. Kimball, superintendent of schools, Bruns- 
wick, Me., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of Superintendents in Cities of 
10,000 to 100,000 Population. Topic: Appropriate 
Forms of Publicity for Promoting the Best Interests 
of City-School Systems. Mr. S. E. Weber, superintend- 
ent of schools, Charleston, W. Va., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of Superintendents in Citfes of 
100,000 to 250,000 Population. Topic: Supplementary 
Education. Mr. Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Bridgeport, Conn., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of Superintendents in Cities of 
250,000 and More Population. Topic: The Improve- 
ment of Teachers in Service. Mr. David E. Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of Assistant and District Superin- 
tendents of Schools. Topic: The Job of the City 
Assistant or District Superintendent. Mr. Byron W. 
Hartley, superintendent of schools, Louisville, Ky., pre- 
siding. 
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SUPT. J. M. GWINN, 
San Francisco, Calif., 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


Sectional Meeting of Business Managers: Topie: 
Some Administrative Problems Relating to School Sup 
plies. Mr. Byron W.. Ilartley, superintendent of 
schools, Louisville, Ky., presiding. 

Sectional Meeting of the Educational Research Asso 
ciation and the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education. Dean William Webb of the School of 
Education, University of California, presiding. 

Secondary-School Supervision from the Viewpoint of 
the Principal—Mr. F, L. Bacon, principal Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Secondary-School Supervision from the Standpoint 
of the Superintendent—Mr. John J. Maddox, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secondary-School Supervision from the Standpoint 
of the Teacher—Miss Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Va. 

Should Supervision be Made Scientifice?—Mr. Charles 
H. Judd, director of the school of education, University 
of Chicago. 


Wednesday Morning, February 29 

What is the Work of the Superintendent of Schools? 
—Mr. W. W. Charters, professor of education, Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

The Qualifications of the Professional Superintendent 
of Schools—Mr. John Hl. Beveridge, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Relation of the Superintendent of Schools to Lay 
Control—Mr. FE. C. Hartwell superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Professional Training of School ERaceutives— 
Prof. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

The Training of Superintendents of Schools While in 
Service—Mr. A. B. Meredith, state commissioner of 
education, Hartford, Conn. 


Thursday Morning, March 1 

The Endowed Institution of Wigher Education, Its 
Relation to Public Education——Vres. James R. Angell 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The State University, It Relation to Public Educa 
tion—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Education and the State res. Stratton D. Brooks 
of the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Progressive Education in England Miss Beatrice 
Ensor, London, England. 

The Debt of New England to the South and the 
West—Mr. A. FE. Winship, Boston, Mass. 


A ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ne ee eee, 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 
Addressed to Readers of The American School Board Journal 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
CITY HALL 


January 11, 1928. 


The Boston meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association and several other national educational organizations, February 25th to March 
lst, will provide a most attractive program for many classes of educational workers. 

Boston and environs afford many attractions to teachers and school superintendents. 

The Department of Superintendence will feature secondary education in its Year Book 
and in several of the programs. The relation between public education and higher edu- 
cation will be given attention and bring to the program several presidents of great 
American universities. The job of the school superintendent and the job of the assistant 
superintendent of schools will be given consideration on the program. School costs have 
an important place on one of the general programs. 

The exhibits are unusually attractive. The schools of Boston and neighboring cities 
will provide continuous demonstrations of school activities with pupils and teachers. 
Films of school activities from many cities and states in the country will be shown for 


several hours each day. 


The advance hotel reservations indicate an attendance equal to if not greater than at 


any other annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 


Boston has ample 


accommodations for all who may wish to attend. 

As President of the Department of Superintendence, and in view of the excellent 
program that has been prepared and the entertainment so generously provided by Boston, 
and New England, I am extending an invitation to all school superintendents and others 
engaged in school administration and supervision to be in attendance at the Boston 


meeting. 


J. M. Gwinn, 


President Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, READING, 
Ritcher & Eiler, Architects, Reading, 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, READING, PA. 


TOP: 


READING SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

Landis Tanger, Superintendent of Schools, 

; Reading, Pennsylvania 

The school-buitding program for the school dis 
trict of Reading, Pennsylvania, forecasts adequate 
schoolhousing facilities for the city. It provides 
lor immediate and remote needs—a seat, full time. 
for every child attending the public schools and 
lacilities adapted to meet the demands of the chang 
Ing conception of education. 

The public-school system dates from 1836 when 
the population of the city was approximately 
6.900. At present the population of the city is 
114.000, From 1836 until 1911 the board of school 
control was composed of four representatives from 
each ward. By 1911 there were sixteen wards. in 
The result) of the ward-unit) of 


THE 


the city, coutrol 


Drawing Room and Laboratory ; 


Ritcher & Eiler, Architects, Reading, Pa. 
CENTER: Music Room and MainOffice; BOTTOM: 


the erection of many small school buildings 
to meet the growing demands for more schools. 
11] members constitute the board of 
directors are elected at large. The 
abandonment of ward control for central control 
brought with it the problem of adjusting the en 
tire plant to meet the growing demands 
for schools. At the close of the world war all 
the were crowded, Many of the buildings 
were antiquated and inadequate. All departments 
operating under handicaps. To meet the 
a study of the entire school plant was 
December 4. 1922. the Pennsylvania 
public instruction accepted 
the invitation of the Reading board of school di 
rectors to make a building-plant survey for the 
distriet. The survey was made with the assistance 
of the district and his 


Was 
Since nine 


school who 


school 
schools 


were 
problem. 
necessary. On 
state department of 


superintendent of schools 


Woodworking Shop and Machine Shop. 


staff. After several preliminary reports of the 
survey committee, the board adopted its recom 
mendations November 4, 1923. On the basis of 
the survey the citizens voted to increase the bonded 
indebtedness of the district $3.500,000. With this 
source of revenue at hand, the board launched the 
luilding program, which comprised the purchase 
of land and the erection of elementary-grade and 
secondary-school buildings and a building for a 
museum and art gallery. 

Elementary-Grade Buildings 

1922, five modern fireproof grade-school 
Nuildings have been erected. Fach of these build 
ings is so planned that extensions may be added. 
Four of them located upon plots of ground 
which provide more than the accepted standard 
plavground area, At present a 
mentary building is) in 
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process of construction. in 
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the congested southwestern section of the city. 
With the completion of this building, which is 
scheduled for opening September 4, 1928, a total 
of 82 standard classrooms will have replaced 57 
antiquated and inadequate classrooms in portables 
and old buildings scheduled for abandonment. 

These new buildings are provided with offices, 
health rooms, kindergartens, library rooms, gym- 
nasiums with showers and lockers, and storage 
space which give opportunity to organize the 
schools on a more liberal basis. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Junior High Schools 

In 1922, the board began the erection of the 
Northeast Junior High School in a rapidly growing 
section of the city. This building is located upon 
au plot of ground that occupies an entire city 
block, and has a capacity to accommodate 1,200 
pupils. Upon the roof of this building is placed 
an open-air school with a capacity of 60 pupils. 

The Southern Junior High School, completed in 
1925, located in an older and more congested sec- 
tion of the city, while it has limited facilities for 
out-door activity, is so constructed that a_play- 
eround may be operated on its roof. The capacity 
of this building will accommodate 1,300 pupils. 
The following table gives the salient features of 
the Northeast and Southern junior high schools: 

Northeast Southern 


Classrooms—academic ...........66 25 28 
Classrooms commercial ........... 3 2 
(Classrooms—science .............. 2 3 
Classrooms—musie Sehéa inte ord 2 2 
DWUOROD 505i 9605:055.05.03 saves ee , 1 1 
Seiehes TDOTACOTG «oo. icc ccs cccccvs 1 1 
PS: THTOTUTOER 6 oo icici ces cciees 2 2 
ClotHIne TADOPHEOTS sick icc sacewes 2 2 
De 935 oie. aa 8 a4 8) 8 re Coser a ie 1 
rar 1 1 
PE Coe Gab AAO UE A A994: 058 ss 8s 4S EK 1 1 
Mechanical drawing... .......665... 1 1 
Wo eee rere eer eee rece 2 1 
MD, | 6dic 044 y Ree aS Rede ae 1 1 
eg Sn rere ree 1 1 
Machine and metal shop........... 1 1 
PMI. 5639-5 8499500 865005404845 1 
Gymnasium, shower, and locker 

rT eee Teer eer eee re rere 2 2 
UNE TO 6k 6h 5h Ke eck kes kas 1 1 
Pets § POUMIB i668 sk occ ewaenees 1 1 
Students’ lavatories... .........0006. 6 6 
WII, Sooo Sines dee adie sos a8 ares 1 1 
PINE. 4.64 Fab KA SA cen es 1 1 
Pe rE PINNING 55g 59 1055: 6 nla Bae. ov ee arene 2 
Classrooms—open-air .............. 2 
Dining rooms—open-air............ 1 
| ra 1 és 
SE C56 5.66 N.S we 0 ROA 1 1 
PUMMOTIIOT GIOVELORGS 656656 6c ccdescs 1 1 
ey Ce hg 1 1 
Ottice—administration .............. 1 1 
CFEOO—-DEIMCIOED boas 60.55 sca decsivasas 1 1 


Senior High School 

The largest project in the entire building pro- 
gram is the purchase of a plot of ground and the 
erection of the Reading High School. with a capacity 
to accommodate 1,800) pupils. This building is 
located four blocks from the center of high-school 
population. The placement of the building upon 
the plot: admits of extensions for shops and gym 
nasiums. The setting is such that a community 
athletic field can be laid out adjoining it. The 
location of this building is outstanding. The sim 
plicity of the building and its architectural features 
with a beautiful background of native forests on 
Mount Penn makes it most attractive. It is re- 
moved from the noise, smoke, dust, and vibration 
of industry and traffic, and is well adapted to meet 
the high-school needs of the city. The following 
are its salient features: 
61 Classrooms, including 8 science demonstration 


rooms 
| Solarium 
Science laboratories 
t Home economies laboratories 
2 Art-rooms—1 storage room 
2 Mechanical-drawing rooms 
4 Shops 
2 Council rooms—lavatory and locker rooms ad 


joining each 

1 Medical dispensary, including oflice and room 
for boys and girls 

( Lavatories for students 

| Main office and 3 private offices for executive 
force, stockroom, and vault 

 Stockrooms for books and supplies 


2 Auditoriums, | large with balcony, 1.700 capae 
itv; and one under main entrance, 300 ca 
pacity 

| Musie room 


2 Cafeterias, one students’, 1.000 capacity; 1 
faculty, 80 capacity 
| Library—120 students 
- Standard gymnasiums. shower and _ locker 
rooms, 
Since 1882 the boys and girls of the city at- 
tended separate high schools. The erection of this 
Imilding ha: simplified the high-school organiza 
tion, 
The erection of the junior and senior high 
schools has further relieved crowded conditions in 
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the grade schools. With the completion of the 
grade building that is now in process of construe 
tion the city of Reading will have added 259 elass 
rooms of standard size and abandoned 118 old and 
inadequate rooms. 

All the buildings mentioned above are equipped 
with modern heating and ventilating systems, Lav 
atories are provided on each floor, ana all rooms 
are equipped for electric lighting and for the op 
eration of stereopticons. Movable classroom fur- 
niture is installed in all the new buildings. 

During the past five years the building program 
has progressed to the extent that crowded con- 
ditions have been relieved for 15,000 of the 20.000 
children enrolled. 

Museum and Art Gallery 

Unique among the features of the Reading school 
plant is a modern museum and art gallery, used 
as a center of visual education. It is open to the 
public.at all times as well as to the schools. Tn 
the campaign to increase the bonded indebtedness 
to improve the school plant, provision was made to 
erect and equip a building for this purpose. The 
Reading museum and art gallery is located in a 
heautiful building in a large attractive park near 
the western limits of the city. 

In addition to the buildings mentioned the 
hoard is pursuing a remodeling program in which 
it contemplates the adaptation of some of the older 
huildings to modern standards. To meet the fu- 
ture needs for building, the board has purchased 
three large plots of ground for the location of two 
elementary-grade buildings and a _ junior-high- 
school building. To date the needs for school- 
houses in Reading has been reasonably well sat- 
isfied. The problem of the future is to give care- 
ful study to the needs that are developing in the 
newer sections and the replacement of a number 
of smaller buildings by larger ones in the older 
sections of the city. 


THE NORTHMONT SCHOOL 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Architect, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 
The Northmont School is the first trade school 
to be erected from the school loan and is built on 
a small, flat lot in a suburban community. The 
luilding is of fireproof construction, with special 
smokeproof stairways. The stairways are of iron. 
cement filled, and are cut off frou the corridors by 

means of Kalamein and wire-glass panels. 

The construction is concrete beam and slab with 
hung ceilings, the exterior is of red Harvard brick 
hacked with tile and terra cotta. The floors are 
concrete covered with maple; in the corridors the 
Hoors are covered with linoleum. The windows 
are of the reversible double-hung type. 

The building contains four classrooms and «an 
assembly room, with provisions for enlargement to 
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Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 


GLENSIDE SCHOOL, READING, PA. 


a sixteen-room building at any future date. There 
are also a teachers’ room, a principal’s room. a 
small library, and a medical inspector’s room, The 
classrooms have natural slate blackboards on two 
sides, with corkboard bulletin board for school- 
work which it is desired to preserve. The walls 
and ceilings are painted with lead oil and = paint. 


Architect, Reading, Pa. 


The building is heated by means of a steam 
heating system with exhaust ventilation through 
coatrooms, using low-pressure steel boilers. Sew 


age disposal is provided by means of a septic tank 





and cesspool system. The toilet roons are pro 
vided with sheet-steel toilet) partitions and = are 
locally ventilated, 
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MILLMONT SCHOOL, READING, PA. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Architect, Reading, Pa. 
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An electric ash hoist has been installed for the 
removal of Provision has made for 
the installation of a future program clock, inter 
communicating telephone, and fire-alarm = system. 

The Millmont School 
The Millmont School was also ereeted from 


the proceeds of the school-bond issue and is located 
in a suburban district. The construction of the 
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RIVERSIDE SCHOOL, READING, PA. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Architect, Reading, Pa. 


that of the Northmont 


building 


building is similar to 
School. It is a 


eight 


two-story containing 


rooms, an auditorium for school and com 
munity use, and a gymnasium, 
that it 


larged to 24 rooms. It contains a teachers’ room. 


The building has 
been arranged so may eventually be en 
a principal's room, a small library. and a medical 
inspector’s room. 











. RIVERSIDE SCHOOL, READING, PA. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Architect, Reading, Pa. 
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The building is heated and ventilated the same 
as the previous building and the equipment is 
identical. 

The Riverside School 

The Riverside School is the third school built 
from the proceeds of the school loan and stands 
on a large but steep lot. close to an industrial 
section. The size of the lot allows sufficient room 
for playgrounds, tennis courts. and the like. The 
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construction is similar to that of the buildings 
previously described. 

The building contains thirteen classrooms, an 
auditorium, and a gymnasium, and has been ar 
ranged to permit of enlargement to 28 rooms. 

The building is heated by means of a combined 
communicating telephone, and fire-alarm = system. 
pressure steel boilers. Exhaust ventilation is 
provided through coatrooms, with a separate ex- 
haust for the toilet rooms. The Johnson system 
of heat control is used throughout the building. 
The building also has a teachers’ room, a restroom. 
a principal’s room, a library, and a medical in- 
spector’s room. 

An electric ash hoist has been installed for the 
removal of ashes and electrical connections have 
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MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, READING, PA. 
Alexander F. Smith, Architect, Reading, Pa. 
heen provided for a future program clock, inter- 
communicating telephone, and fire alarm = system. 
The sewage disposal is provided by means of a 
separate tank and cesspool system, Steel veneered 
partitions are found in all toilet rooms. 

The erection of this building required consid- 
erable thought and careful planning. The irregu- 
lar character of the lot made it necessary that the 
building be erected diagonally opposite the cor- 
ner. Owing to the grade conditions only thirteen 
rooms were included in the first unit erected, 


The Glenside School 
The Glenside School is located on a large lot 
which is fairly flat in two sections. The building 
proper is erected on the upper level and the lower 
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level is given over to tennis courts, baseball dia- 
mond, and playgrounds. 

The construction of the building is similar to 
that of the other buildings previously described. 
It contains six classrooms and a gymnasium and 
provision has been made so that the building may 
eventually be enlarged to a 24-room_ structure. 
There is a teachers’ room, a principal’s room, a 
small library, and a medical inspector’s room. 

The building is heated by means of a combined 
unit-and-straight steam-heating system, using 
high-pressure steel boilers. Sewage disposal is 
provided by means of a septic tank and cesspool 
system. Steel veneered partitions have been  in- 
stalled in all toilet rooms. 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Salesmanship from a School Buyer’s Viewpoint 


In my capacity as head of a small-town school 
system it is my privilege and responsibility to 
purchase considerable supplies during the 
course of a year. As I have been doing this 
for several years I have listened to the sales 
talk of scores of salesmen who, it seems to me, 
were specialty salesmen within the broad mean- 
ing of the term. 

Some salesmen leave my office with an order 
others go away without the desired 
order. Why do some make sales while others 
do not? It shall be my purpose in this article 
to point out a few of the reasons; to give my 
reactions which courtesy and_ business 
judgment as well as professional training pro- 
hibit my giving to salesmen as they come 
and £o. 

The man who is trying to sell a line of in- 
ferior goods does not make a sale with me. If, 
for example, he is selling reference sets and 
insists that his books are equal to or superior 
to any one of some three or four standard works 
with which I am particularly familiar, I know 
to a certainty that he will not make a sale. For 
practical, everyday use I want reliable, stand- 
ardized goods. Goods made to sell at a low 
price, rather than to furnish quality at a reason- 
able cost, are too expensive for public-school 
Personally, I occasionally feel sorry for 
the individual who will take his time and the 
time of others in trying to sell an article of 
inferior quality when there are so many highly 
desirable articles available. It always seems to 
me that the salesman as well as the publisher 
or manufacturer has used very poor judgment. 

Personal Appearance Valuable 

As an individual I know that I am influenced 
largely by first impressions. I presume the same 
characteristic prevails to a greater or lesser 
degree in others. If so, then many salesmen 
apparently fail to recognize the importance of 
making a good impression, for they neglect a 
number of highly important matters concerning 
this. I do not enjoy transacting business in my 
school office with a salesman who is careless and 
indifferent about his personal appearance. 
Somehow or other the receptive mood with 
which [ greet every caller and which is so 
favorable to him, fades away as I note his dis- 
regard of personal sanitation and self-respect. 

Perhaps my attitude is a result of my pro- 
fessional training in always insisting and re- 
quiring that prospective teachers—who have 
something to sell just as surely as the ordinary 
salesman—shall be neat and clean. Very prob- 
ably the training is carried over and J some- 
what instinctively or perhaps unconsciously 
make the application. I like to have the sales- 
man appear prosperous, then I feel he repre- 
sents a company that is worth while. Being 
well groomed I consider of very vital impor- 
tance in effective salesmanship. It is the first 
attribute used in a successful approach. With- 
out it a salesman may fail entirely in securing 
the prospect’s attention, so essential to interest 
and the creation of a desire which eventually 
leads to a decision to make a purchase. 

It may appear very critical on my part, but 
I confess I am somewhat prejudiced against 
the man who will smoke his cigarette in my 
office while I am transacting business with him. 
Cigarettes and public schools are diametrically 
opposed, therefore, he has no right to indulge 
in the habit while in the building. Outside I 
probably would not think so much about it. I 
am today laboring under a prejudice against a 
certain architect whose cigarette smoke nearly 
blinded me as he explained his blue prints. 
Conformity to simple matters of courtesy is 


for goods; 


own 


needs, 


John H. Jollief, South Whitley, Ind. 


undoubtedly an important factor in sales- 
manship. 
There is also the use of poor English. I do 


not permit this to spoil a sale, but I can see no 
valid reason nowadays with our good schools 
why salesmen should not be educated at least 
in the proper use of the mother tongue. Poor 
English detracts from a salesman’s efficiency 
just as surely as can be, at least such is the 
case when dealing with most school 
intendents. 


super- 


Reliability and Candor 

Aside from a good impression and being gov- 
erned largely by it, there are several other fac- 
tors which influence me so far as an actual sale 
is concerned. I will not buy from the man who 
gives me information which I know to be un- 
reliable or deceptive. Take for instance the 
case of the salesman who recently called upon 
me with a book proposition. His first statement 
was this, “I am from the state board of ac- 
counts.” Now I knew that the state board of 
accounts did not send out men to sell sets of 
books and so informed him. I would not con- 
sider his proposition for I knew he was using 
deceptive methods. Also I knew why he wanted 
me to think he was from the state board of ac- 
counts. I “called his bluff,” as it were, and 


hoped others would treat him likewise. His 
deception very probably worked with many 


school officials unfamiliar with school law but 
it did not work with me. 

At the risk of being termed egotistical I 
shall point out another characteristic which 
tends to operate against the salesman rather 
than in his favor. When a salesman comes to 
the building I prefer that he sees me first. I 
object to the method some use in which the 
janitor is sought and then I am presented with 
a list of articles which the salesman has made 
out following a conference with the janitor. 
Though I may go immediately to the janitor 
for his requisition, yet I prefer to do that my- 
self rather than to have the salesman do it. 
The salesman may argue that he is saving my 
time, but I know that he is simply furthering 
his own interests with perhaps the unwilling 
assistance of my janitor. A small matter ap- 
parently but only another factor in salesman- 
ship. 

I will not buy from the salesman who in- 
dulges in self-pity. This is presumed to be one 
of the leading failings of women. I recall the 
case of the young lady who tried to sell me a 
$200 lyceum course. She felt entirely too sorry 
for herself to be a capable saleswoman. Buying 
lyceum courses was a business matter with me, 
not a mere matter of pleasing a woman, or of 
helping her make a better record than some 
other salesman of lyceum courses. To me a sale 
is a business transaction of mutual profit. If 
an article to be purchased can not stand on its 
merits then I do not think it my 
thoughtful consideration. 


te eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
VALUE OF A VOICE 


The preserved language of printed texts and 
other forms of written material are cold and life? 
less in themselves. They must be “lifted” from 
the page by the instructor and made living things 
in speech, in other words, interpreted. It is his 
chief business to put inspirational meaning and 
fuller meaning into all oral explanations and class- 
room speaking. Language becomes vital, effec- 
tive, and inspirational, not by a semi-intelligible 
pronunciation of words in a voice which is the 
result of thoughtless driftings and habits. It does 
become vital and effective by proper physiological 
pronunciation, a tone quality, and a pitch of voice 
thoughtfully developed and cultivated—Adrian 
M. Newens, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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deserves 


The Fault Finder 
TI will not buy from the salesman who criti- 


cizes his competitors and their goods. If he 
must criticize, let it be constructive, not de- 
structive criticism. A few years ago when I 
was ready to buy my first school car the gales- 
man for a certain make was a master hand at 
finding fault with all makes of cars other than 
the one he was trying to sell me. Had he 
spoken tactfully concerning the other ears, 
pointed out the superiority of his own when 
compared with the competitors, I am quite sure 
I would have purchased his car. As it was I 
bought .another ear. 

I may buy but I do not approve the method 
of the salesman who tells me I am being given 
special consideration as to terms, when I am 
morally certain that all are given the same 
terms. It has too much the appearance of flat- 
tery which I do not desire. 

I generally fail to buy from the salesman who 
wants to take my time when I have a class at 
hand or who uses such poor judgment as to hold 
me thirty minutes from my lunch. As a rule, 
schoolmen generally operate on a fixed schedule, 
therefore, salesmen should give some considera- 
tion to the time which one has at his disposal. 
Only a few days ago a woman came along with 
a certain kind of library. Though it was lunch 
time she could not wait until I returned for the 
interview. The longer she kept me from my 
lunch the more opposed I became to her books. 
The result was a half hour practically wasted 
with no sale. Had she waited until my meal 
had been eaten I undoubtedly would 
ordered her books. 

I will not buy from anyone if I have the 
slightest suspicion he is trying to “put some- 
thing over’ on me. This of course is only 
natural. I am not naturally suspicious, only 
reasonably cautious. J will not permit a sales- 
man to go on his way thinking I am as big a 
fool as he thought I would be. I give every 
salesman the courtesy of an interview. If J 
were a salesman I am sure I would want to be 
treated that way. 

I want to make my own decisions, though 1 
am perfectly willing to accept the salesman’s 
helpful suggestions in arriving at my decisions. 
It is I, not the salesman, who must assume full 
responsibility for purchases. Experience soon 
teaches one the degree of reliability of sales- 
men’s recommendations. Some can be depended 
upon while others are not worthy of such con- 
sideration. 

I do not object to a salesman’s telling me 
names of others who have bought his goods, 
though I know full well he will use my name 
to help sell the next prospect. I know too that 
he is making use of the power of suggestion, of 
emulation, of friendly rivalry, and of willing- 
ness to equal or excel, 


have 


In conclusion, the salesman I admire is well 
groomed, appears prosperous, has courage in the 
face of adversity, is sincere and_straight- 
forward in his dealings, maintains a proper 
attitude toward those with whom he comes in 
contact, is broadminded, has a keen sense of 
humor, a pleasing personality, has confidence 
in his ability to sell and in the thing he sells, 
does not criticize his competitors, gives due 
consideration to the opinions of others, has the 
right mental attitude toward matters of com- 
mon interest, knows his business, knows values, 
does not practice affectation, remembers me 
when he meets me a thousand miles from my 
office, and treats me as courteously as though 
we were back once again in the school office, he 
a salesman and I a buyer. 
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BUILDING A CHINESE WALL AROUND 
TEACHER SERVICE 

The policy of giving preference to the local 
teacher applicant as against the nonresident ap- 
plicant is generally recognized by school admin- 
istrative bodies. The condition which quali- 
fies the preference is that it shall be exerted 
only where all things are equal, namely where 
the local applicant fully measures up .in point 
of character and fitness with the applicant from 
the outside. 


The small-town people advance an argument 
against the nonresident teacher which is worthy 
of consideration. It is here believed that the 
teacher is not only a classroom worker but a 
social factor outside of the school as well. The 
suitcase teacher who leaves town on Friday 
night and does not show up again until Monday 
morning, remains a stranger to the community. 
She withholds her patronage from the local mer- 
chant and manifests no concern in the civic, 
moral, or material progress of the townspeople. 
The teacher is looked upon as an integral part 
of the life and labors of the community and is 
expected to participate in the same. What holds 
good in the small town cannot, however, be said 
to apply with equal force to a large metro- 
politan city. 

Since the teacher surplus, which prevails 
throughout the country, has become more acute, 
there is a tendency to seek some relief through 
the introduction of restrictive measures. One 
of these is to bar the nonresident teacher. Some 
months ago the question arose in the Boston 
school committee. Later the board of education 
of St. Louis, Mo., considered a resolution seek- 
ing to bar all teachers residing in the surround- 
ing suburbs from service in that city. In Boston 
the rule failed of adoption, in St. Louis it is 
still pending. 

Such a rule places a premium upon residence 
rather than upon professional merit, and ignores 
the interrelations of an American center of 
population to its surroundings. It seeks to 
build a Chinese wall around a school system, 
and proceeds upon economic considerations 
which in themselves are narrow and _ short- 


sighted. 


’ A great city like St. Louis draws its sustenance 
and vitality through the patronage it receives 
throughout the surrounding and the great 
southwest country. Its economic rootage ex- 
tends to every hamlet in a territory covering a 
wide area. St. Louis has become a strong center 
of trade, commerce, and industry because the 
surrounding units of population have extended 
their patronage. 

It would be just as logical for any American 
city to bar the commercial products of St. Louis 
in the interest of home industry, as it is for St. 
Louis to reject the educational products of other 
centers in the interest of the local teacher 
The fact that a teacher happens to re- 


talent. 
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side in a suburban village does not incapacitate 
his or her service as a teacher. The fact that 
goods are manufactured and sold in St. Louis 
does not make them less valuable than those 
coming from Kansas City, Chicago, or any other 
city. Quality and price determine sales, just as 
character and fitness must determine teacher 
service. 


A great American city whose economic sta- 
bility depends not only upon the character of 
its commercial leaders but upon the good will 
of the people of a large area of country, cannot 
afford to engage in provincial tactics. The rule 
of merit and adaptability applies in the choice 
of teachers as it does in the choice of any other 
service. No city dependent upon an outside 
patronage can consistently engage in narrow 
restrictions. It cannot say in one breath: “Our 
doors are wide open for business; we want your 
trade,” and in another, “But our doors are 
closed to your professional talent. We want 
your money, but we don’t want your teachers.” 


Every school system has the right to fix its 
own professional standards, but it cannot con- 
sistently rule out competent workers because 
they happen to be educated in another city or 
state, or because they happen to live just across 
the limits of the town. A teacher living thirty 
miles from a schoolhouse may be more compe- 
tent than the one that lives next door. If she 
is punctual at her post and performs her work 
efficiently and faithfully, the question of resi- 
dence can in no wise become a bar to em- 
ployment. 


There is, after all, one controlling thought 
which must never be relinquished. A board of 
education should lead in adhering to policies 
which are as fundamental in educational service 
as they are in the field of commerce and in- 
dustry. What is deemed narrow and inexpedient 
in business life cannot be deemed wise and ac- 
ceptable in school life. Certain fundamentals 
are applicable to all forms of service. The com- 
munity has a right to look to the school admin- 
istrative body for policies that are recognized 
as being basic in every business enterprise and 
that are designed to serve an entire people 
rather than a minor fraction. 

Surely, St. Louis would not for one moment 
think of injuring its marvelous commercial 
prestige by inaugurating the Chinese-wall prin- 
ciple simply to protect a few local industries. 
Nor can the big, splendid school system of St. 
Louis consistently hold to rules which contem- 
plate small benefits, but which are wrong in 
principle and ignore the larger benefits involved 
in the procedure. 


HAVE TEACHERS A RIGHT TO GO ON A 
STRIKE? 

This question has recently been raised in the 
city of Seattle, Wash., where a number of teach- 
ers have formed a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The teachers 
of that city are at variance with the school 
authorities over the salary schedules, and it is 
believed that the union is designed to force a 
salary raise through the aid of a teacher strike. 

The spectacle of seeing teachers walk out of 
a schoolhouse, in protest of something that dis- 
pleases them, is not new. Such strikes have 
usually, however, been confined to single school- 
houses and have been in protest of the dismissal 
of a principal or teacher. On rare occasions 
only have teachers gone on a strike because ot 
a salary controversy. 

The issue in reality reduces itself to the query 
of whether teachers can consistently organize 
themselves into a labor union for the purpose 
of entering into collective bargaining on the 
wage question. In Seattle the high-school 
teachers propose, through the intermediary of a 


‘intendent or the board of education. 
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union, to force a twenty-five-per-cent increase 
in salaries. 

In its broader aspects the subject involves 
some serious considerations. Organized labor 
has invited policemen, firemen, and_ school 
teachers to its ranks, but the wisdom of union- 
izing those engaged as public servants has al- 
ways been vigorously discountenanced. Only in 
a few instances has the question become an 
acute issue, but in each of them public senti- 
ment put an end to movements designed to 
place public servants under the direction of 
other than public authority. 

In discussing the Seattle case the Spokane 
Review says: 

“Teachers in the public schools are not on the 
sume footing with employees in privately owned 
business and industry. They are serving the public 
and derive their pay from taxes that may be 
forcibly collected from the people. They hold the 
same broad relation to the public that is held by 
soldiers in the army, sailors in the navy, and police- 
men and firemen in cities. When they strike, they 
mutiny against the public. When employees in 
private owned business and industry strike, their 
issue is with their employers. If the Seattle 
teachers adhere to their threats, their bluff should 
= gene 4 pn A _ their duties in a body, 
their contracts should be regarde é i 
canceled and their alge 0 Fao yee 4 


other teachers who have a better conception of their 
obligations to the people.” 


This unquestionably expresses the attitude of 
the general public on the subject. It presup- 
poses that the board of education, representing 
us it does the whole public, will deal fairly with 
those employed in the public service. A body 
of teachers cannot consistently be subject to 
the call of the business agent of a labor organi- 
zation as against the orders of the school super- 
The ad- 
ministration of a school system is as much a 
public business as is the administration of a 
police department or a fire brigade. The public, 
which is vitally concerned, is not likely to ex- 
pose itself to the embarrassments arising from 
a conflict of authority, or consent to the danger 
of a divided allegiance on the part of its 
servants. 


THE SHAKE-UP IN THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL-BUILDING DEPARTMENT 

The school-building operations of New York 
City have for years been conducted without 
friction and with reasonable efficiency. In view 
of the fact that these operations have been tre- 
mendous in volume, and conducted under a 
constant pressure, the school-building efforts 
of the first city of the nation must be regarded 
as a distinctive achievement in the field of 
school architecture. 

But trouble has come at last. William H. 
Gompert, the chief architect employed at 
$25,000 a year has suddenly resigned. Building 
operations involving millions of dollars have 
been halted pending an investigation as to the 
character of construction engaged in. Charges 
are made to the effect that the contractors had 
violated their agreements and that safety of the 
recent structures is in question. 

For a quarter of a century C. B. J. Snyder 
was at the head of the school-building depart- 
ment of New York City. He planned and built 
more schoolhouses than any other man on earth. 
But, no one ever questioned the quality of the 
buildings constructed or the methods employed 
in dealing with contractors. Nor does anyone 
question the integrity of Architect Gompert 
in the performance of the huge task which was 
his. 

The fact remains, however, that in school- 
house construction work, as in all other con- 
struction enterprises, eternal vigilance must be 
exercised. Under the competitive system of 
contracting there is the tendency to “skin” the 
job. A contractor in his zeal to get the job may 
have figured too closely. 
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In such cases the contractor may want to 
retrieve a loss or unduly increase his profits by 
introducing inferior material or superficial 
workmanship. If the inspectors are in league 
with him the deception may win. But the 
conspirators are never safe from exposure. 


Howard W. Nudd of the Public Education 
Association asks: “Who is responsible?” The 
answer, he holds, is to the effect that the super- 
intendent of schools can be held solely respon- 
sible. But he qualifies this answer by adding 
that “The faulty construction of school build- 
ings may be due to any one, or to all, of three 
main factors. The plans for the buildings and 
the specifications for material to be used may 
be at fault. The contracts may be improperly 
awarded to unreliable firms. Or, the official 
inspection of the buildings may be lax either 
because of inefficiency or corruption. In each 
of these steps the superintendent of school 
buildings plays an important and responsible 
part, but in none of them does he play the sole 
part nor does he make the final decisions.” 


In brief, he contends that the system may be 
at fault. The lesson to be drawn from the ex- 
perience which has come to the school authori- 
ties of New York City by no means brings the 
character of the school architect into question. 
Nor does it mean that the school administrators 
throughout the country must be cautioned 
against such architects. The average school 
architect is honest and capable. 


It does mean, however, that eternal vigilance 
is the price of a perfect school building. The 
architect is supposed to superintend the con- 
struction operations as well as plan the build- 
ing, but a tricky contractor may evade specifi- 
cations before the architect makes the discovery 
of wrong doing. He may have to rely upon 
understudies, or assistants. These may be lax 
and neglectful. While the architect is supposed 
to check up on the contractor, instances have 
arisen during the past year where somebody 
was called upon to check up the architect or his 
representatives. 

School officers intrusted with the selection of 
schoolhouse plans, and the awarding of con- 
tracts, ought also to watch the progress of con- 
struction. They are usually familiar with the 
specifications and will know in a general way 
whether these are being observed in the con- 
struction labors. At any rate, while the archi- 
tect is supposed to watch the contractor, he may 
be compelled to assign an understudy to per- 
form that task for him. It is, therefore, well to 
keep in close touch both with the architect and 
the progress of the structure. 


The morale of those engaged in construction 
labors is considerably stimulated when it is 
generally known that the school authorities 
manifest, not a meddlesome, but a wholesome 
interest in the dispatch and character of the 
building project in hand. 


SOME CHICAGO LESSONS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The innovations and departures in school ad- 
ministration engaged in by the larger unit of 
population usually excite interest on the part 
of the smaller units lying in adjacent territory. 
While the smaller cannot emulate the larger in 
all things, there are possibilities for progress 
and improvements, or for wholesale short cuts, 
which apply to both large and small school 
systems. Thus the larger school system with 
the momentum of size, the scope of its finan- 
cial operations, and its command of high pro- 
fessional service, is endowed with something of 
leadership. 

The city of Chicago, the giant of the mid- 
west country, a great leader in the field of com- 
merce and trade, finance and industry, can also 
reasonably be expected to manifest leadership 
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in a civic and social sense. The administrative 
machinery of its school system ought to serve 
as a model to the surrounding country. Out of 
a population of three million people a high- 
minded and capable board of education can be 
recruited, professional leadership of the most 
efficient type may be commanded, an army of 
well-trained classroom workers can be chosen. 
The tax ability of the community warrants 
splengid schoolhousing and an equitable salary 
schedule, and permits all the essentials that go 
to make for an efficient school system. 


But what has been Chicago’s school-adminis- 
tration history for the past two decades? It is a 
record of turmoil, of scandal and of deception. 
Educational leaders have come and gone in rapid 
succession. Such illustrious men as Lane, 
Cooley, Young, Chadsy, Shoop, Mortenson and 
McAndrew were permitted to round out only a 
short term of service. Some were worn out by 
strife and contention, some were politely driven 
out, and some were brutally kicked out. 


What has caused the trouble? Was it the 
appointive system of school-board making? No, 
the appointive system is better suited than the 
elective system for large cities. Was it due to 
the character of the men and women elevated to 
school-board service? No, the quality of citi- 
zenship chosen has been far above the average. 


The answer to the main question must be 
found in the fact that the board of education is 
constantly exposed to political domination. The 
mayor and the city council feel that since they 
create the board of education they are respon- 
sible for its policies. These policies become the 
football of political warfare and factors in the 
political fortunes of municipal officials. In 
brief, the politician has a voice in the adminis- 
tration of the schools. That’s the story in a 
nutshell. 


Tf the larger school unit in the United States 
serves the smaller by suggesting progressive de- 
partures, then it follows, too, that Chicago 
teaches what not to do rather than what to do 
in the field of school administration. It teaches 
that politicians must not be allowed to run the 
school board, that the superintendent must not 
be subject to the whims of aldermen, and that 
the army of schoolroom workers must be secure 
against outside influences if an efficient school 
system is to be maintained. 

The prestige, prosperity, and power which the 
city of Chicago enjoys, in the economic world, 
its marvelous achievements in the field of com- 
merce, trade, and finance, and some striking 
accomplishment in certain civic endeavors, 
would suggest at least its ability to administer 
its schools upon the most approved lines and in 
accordance with the highest ideals. No self- 
respecting American community can emulate 
the example set by Chicago in school adminis- 
trative procedure and endeavor. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL DOOR 

A few years ago the country experienced an 
acute teacher shortage. Today there is a large 
teacher surplus. In every state there are hun- 
dreds of women trained for the profession of 
teaching who have been obliged to turn to 
other channels of activity for a livelihood, or 
remain unemployed. 

This situation has led to some peculiar ex- 
pedients designed to afford relief. In one city 
it is suggested that a part-time system, 
whereby the employed teachers divide service 
with the unemployed, be adopted; in another 
an extension of the sabbatical year is urged, 
and still others have ruled against the married 
woman teacher with greater firmness. Then 
there has been the tendency everywhere to pro- 
tect local teacher talent against the competitor 
from the outside. 
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None of these expedients has come to 
fruition, except that the unwritten rule to 
exclude the outside applicant has been drawn 
a little tighter. But the board of education of 
the State of Washington, last year adopted a 
definite rule which was designed to exclude 
teachers from other states. The rule provided 
that: 

“The state board has found it necessary to take 
steps to protect the graduates of the state educa- 
tional institutions of this state, due to the fact 
that undue preference is given in our certification 
law to graduates of outside institutions. Several 
hundred teachers who are graduates of our own 
state institutions are now without employment and 
the preference in positions should be given our 
own graduates.” 

We have in these colunmms questioned the 
wisdom of such action. If character and fit- 
ness ought to control in the employment of 
the professional worker then it also follows 
that restrictive rules of the kind above enun- 
ciated are illogical and harmful. . If the stand- 
ards of the profession are to be raised and the 
efficiency of the schools are to be brought upon 
a higher basis then minor considerations can- 
not and must not be allowed to interfere. The 
interests of the individual must give way to 
the welfare of the mass, and in this instance 
the mass is represented by the school child. 


But aside from the school interests there is 
the broader question of public policy. The 
State of Washington in its splendid develop- 
ment has received the services of men and 
women who were educated at the expense of 
other states. It must deal with the people of 
other states. It cannot live unto itself. Its 
products must find markets elsewhere and its 
people must seek recognition elsewhere. 


We said in these columns, and say it again, 
that the interests of the several states are 
necessarily mutual and reciprocal. The prod- 
ucts of Washington must find a market beyond 
the borders of that state if the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests of that 
state are to prosper. Washington would not 
shut its doors to the trade of other states any 
more than Washington would expect other 
states to exclude its products or its people. 
Surely, that commonwealth would not relish 
the thought that other states discriminated 
against educators, lawyers, doctors, or clergy- 
men, simply because they happened to be edu- 
cated in the State of Washington. 


Now comes the message from Washington 
to the effect that the state board of education 
had deferred the enforcement of the rule 
adopted in June of last year. The Spokane 
Chronicle in commenting on the good judg- 
ment exercised by the board says: “Graduates 
of state institutions may well be given some 
preference in the selection of teachers for 
Washington schools. But there should be no 
hard and fast rules that tie the hands of school 
boards when seeking the best teaching mate- 
rial for the classrooms.” 


It is intimated that the question will be re- 
ferred to the legislature, but there is no like- 
lihood that the legislature, being representa- 
tive of the several interests, will adhere to a 
policy which can only prove harmful to the 
state’s educational efforts, but which will be 
in violation of the interrelations which make 
for the economic vitality of Washington. The 
legislator will not care to invite retaliatory 
legislation likely to injure the prestige or ma- 
terial welfare of the great Pacific coast com- 
monwealth. It must be assumed that the same 
good sense which prevented the board of edu- 
cation from inforecing a wrong policy will also 
guide the legislators in maintaining equitable 
relations with other states and with the nation 
as a whole. 
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Just a Moment, Mr. Superintendent 
By a High-School Principal 


Now and then I read an article, or a chapter 
in a professional book, on how to get a job. 
Many suggestions are made to teachers. Teach- 
ers are cautioned to write correct letters of 
application, to dress neatly, and to talk intelli- 
gently. Since there are so many teachers look- 
ing for positions, these articles and chapters 
serve a useful purpose. But may we not discuss, 
with profit, employers? 

I am not a superintendent; I am not too old 
in experience; and I am not without a job. 
These facts notwithstanding, eight years of 
work as a teacher, department head, and prin- 
cipal leave me with a sincere conviction that all 
superintendents do not invariably give candi- 
dates a square deal. In this two-phased trans- 
action of hiring a teacher, a superintendent sits 
on one side of the desk and a candidate sits on 
the other. Perhaps the candidate is an inex- 
perienced girl with a degree and a debt, or a 
married man with children, or the victim of an 
unreasonable superintendent, or even a “rubber 
ball” whom politicians have tossed about. From 
every and any point of view the candidate oc- 
cupies a difficult position. 

Filling Vacancies in Teaching Positions 
Not to digress from the purpose of this arti- 

cle, the superintendent likewise occupies a diffi- 

cult position. Indeed many of the imaginary 

and real troubles of candidates have been 

brought about by candidates themselves. There 

are conscientious administrators who have met 

with unpleasant, and even bitter, experiences 

in their work of hiring teachers. When notice 

of a vacancy results in a flood of fifty unso- 

licited applications, a superintendent has his 

hands full. To add to his difficulties a candi- 

date not infrequently attempts to advance his 

chance through a relative, or through a member 

of the school board. It is not uncommon for 

candidates to request interviews, to demand ex- » 
planations, and to harass superintendents in 

many and divers ways. Give certain candidates 
interviews and they demand positions. The 
cross which any political administrative officer 
bears is that swarm of parasitic office seekers 
who dog and pursue him. <A superintendent is 
similarly situated though to less degree per- 
haps. With the problem of married teachers, 
home-town teachers, local promotion, school- 
board favorites, outside community jealousies, 
and others ad infinitum, a superintendent enjoys 
no sinecure. The result of all this is natural 
and, in a sense, inevitable. Superintendents 
find themselves assuming what may seem to be 
unfair attitudes out of sheer defense and for the 
good of the service. 

These facts notwithstanding, the thought 
lingers that the golden rule may still operate 
and that there are thousands upon thousands of 
sensible and honest teachers deserving of any 
superintendent’s courtesy and attention. 

Handling Teachers’ Agency Applications 

But let us get down to tacks. An agency 
writes a teacher that, according to the Plain- 
town Bugle, there is a vacancy in the third 
grade of the Plaintown schools. Will Miss So- 
and-So be a candidate? If so, will she not write 
the Plaintown superintendent? Miss So-and-So 
sends a letter of application which reaches the 
desk of the Plaintown superintendent. Now 
what will he do? 

a) Why not acknowledge every letter of ap- 
plication? Remember that it wasn’t the teach- 
er’s idea; it was the agency’s idea. The chief 
educational officer in any community ought not 
and must not fail to be punctilious. A super- 
intendent of my acquaintance uses a postal card 
with a form printed on it. He fills in the date, 

the candidate’s name, and his signature. The 
effect of the card is merely this: the candidate 


has been informed that his application has been 
received. 

Let us imagine that the superintendent does 
acknowledge a letter of application. He may 
state that Miss So-and-So’s name will be placed 
on file, or he may state that the application has 
been received. What should he say ? 6 

a) Why not tell every applicant the truth? 
If the applicant is not to be considered, why not 

Is it ethical to keep a candidate guess- 
Hope springs eternal; silence is not 


say so? 
ing ? 
refusal. 

Now assume that a superintendent has asked 
an agency to suggest candidates. How, should 
he proceed ¢ 

a) Why not examine thoroughly the creden- 
tials of candidates and cull out the obviously 


unfit? This preliminary work is most impor- 
tant. It does away with unnecessary traveling 


expenses of candidates. It saves the time given 
to useless interviews. 

b) Why not investigate references personally? 
On the other hand, too much weight can be 
given to references. Says Thomas Jefferson: 
“......information...... from the best of man, 
acting disinterestedly and-with the purest mo- 
tives, is sometimes incorrect.” 

Often a superintendent asks candidates for 
recommendations. Sometimes a candidate offers 
to loan such material for examination by a su- 
perintendent. 

a) Why not 
promptly? 

b) Why not keep borrowed credentials intact? 

Usually a superintendent requires a candi- 
date to call on him. Just why this should be 
the custom is not clearly apparent. Most can- 
didates are not their real selves in a strange 
environment. 

a) Why not observe a candidate in action? 

b) Why not be reasonable about traveling 
expenses? Perhaps the plan of dividing the 
expenses is not unfair. 

Not infrequently a superintendent in search 
of teachers depends upon his friends for sugges- 
tions, or upon teachers who have worked for him 
in some other community. 

a) Why not look over the whole field? Con- 
sult the state appointment bureau. Remember 
that most universities have bureaus. 

Occasionally but not often a superintendent 
is blessed with infallible judgment. 

a) Why not beware of single impressions? 
A second interview is sometimes illuminating. 

b) Why not remember that personality is a 
complex thing? A superintendent can never 
hope to be absolutely impartial. Personalities 
tune in with each other. He can, however, be 
as objective as possible. 

And, finally, it must be admitted that super- 
intendents are critical at times. When a super- 
intendent catechizes a candidate he is a sort of 
judge, and for this reason there is a tendency 
to become unduly ecaptious. 

a) Why not put yourself in the candidate’s 
place? 

b) Why not be influenced by relevant de- 
tails? 

c) Why not remember always that it takes 
two to make a successful interview? 

Interviewing Superintendents 

These suggestions grow out of my personal 

experiences. For example, this spring I was 


return borrowed credentials 


invited to interview a superintendent. I traveled 


180 miles. When I arrived several members of 
the school board were awaiting the appearance 
of a candidate for the position of athletic coach. 
I was ushered into the superintendent’s office, 
where he talked to me for five minutes. Then 
he left me to go into the next room. There he 
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looked out of the window and down the street. 
The candidate, however, was not in sight. I 
was again given five minutes. Again he left 
me to look down the street. This continued for 
an hour. Finally he admitted (a little sheep- 
ishly, I thought) that the position of coach was 
perhaps more important than that of principal. 
As a prospective employer he was a complete 
failure from that time on. There were 80 can- 
didates; 78 men and 2 women, and I never did 
hear who secured the position. Of course, I 
paid my own traveling expenses. 

Once at a superintendent’s request, I left with 
him a batch of recommendations. They were 
originals and the superintendent assured me 
that he would return them promptly. It took 
ten weeks, three courteous letters, one insistent 
letter, and one angry letter to retrieve these 
recommendations. 

Recently, I was asked to interview a super- 
intendent 700 miles distant. This request was 
made by an agency. I had never corresponded 
with the superintendent and he had never seen 
my papers. Apart from these facts, I knew that 
the type of experience which I had had was such 
that I had little if any chance to secure the 
position. 

During my experience I have encountered but 
one superintendent who made a _ practice of 
promptly acknowledging all applications. When 
the principalship of his high school was filled, 
he notified 39 unsuccessful candidates of this 
fact. 

Establishing a Technic in Teacher Employment 

But dark clouds have their silver linings. 
Many superintendents have worked out an effi- 
cient technic in teacher employment. Here and 
there one finds a golden rule working on both 
sides of the superintendent’s desk. In my ex- 
perience there is one which I shall always 
remember. It represents my conception of a 
square deal from beginning to end. A month 
before I was to receive my bachelor’s degree I 
received a letter from a superintendent several 
hundred miles away. The writer stated that he 
had looked over my papers on file in a certain 
agency and that he would be glad to interview 
me at his office. He stated that he would pay 
my traveling expenses. 

At the time appointed I appeared at his office. 
We talked on many subjects for two hours. At 
noon I was his guest at luncheon. Of all his 
questions one stands out in my memory: “What 
six books would you recommend to a 14-year-old 
boy who is going into a summer camp for ten 
weeks? Let us imagine that he must restrict 
his reading to these six books.” 

After we had left the table he said that he 
would appreciate it if I would consent to teach 
a class. I might teach any class and any lesson 
I chose. He loaned me a book from which I 
selected a poem. With the superintendent, the 
principal, and the teacher as observers, I did 
my best to interpret that poem. After the 
period was over and I stepped into the hall, he 
placed his hand on my shoulder and said, 
“Please don’t think that I haven’t realized the 
difficulty of the situation I placed you in.” The 
pressure of his hand and the kindly expression 
in his eyes amply repaid me. 

But the friendly inquisition was not over. I 
then interviewed the principal, and next the 
head of the department. When I took my leave, 
the superintendent asked me to telephone him at 
ten o’clock the next morning. That evening I 
saw a good play and spent the night in a hotel. 
At ten o’clock the next morning the superin- 
tendent gave me his decision. I often recall 
this experience. It was businesslike, thorough, 
and satisfactory—especially to me. If I failed, 

it was my fault. Whatever I had to give, I 
could give in three interviews and a period of 
teaching. 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Each Meal’s Gas Bill. . . 3/10¢ 


ON VULCAN HOT TOP RANGES 





In Sntienaballe Ind., Hoosier 
Athletic Club members boast 
of their Vulcan-cooked cui- 
sine. Installation by Citizens 


Gas Co. of Indianapolis. 





neni See 


ceils weal Children’s 
Hospital, Toledo, O., looked 
around for the best and had 
John Van Range Co., Cin- 
cinnati, install Vulcans. 





Freedman’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., serves its hun- 
dreds of sick-rooms from Vul- 
cans. Installation by Dulin 
and Martin, Washington. 








Nine in a Row! Vulcans at Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind. 


Nowe DAME’S new kitchens serve 4,500 Vulcan- 
cooked meals daily at 3/10 cent a meal in gas costs! And 


“Vulcan batteries in the Harvard Business School prepare 


90,000 meals a month, each meal’s gas estimated at 4/10 cent. 
Both institutions have yet to know “a Vulcan repair.” Chef 
Bonin at Cambridge says, “It’s Vulcans every time.” 

Not only colleges and schools. Foremost clubs and hos- 
pitals depend on Vulcans. Manhattan’s Racquet and Tennis, 
Chicago’s new Bankers Lounge, Philadelphia’s exclusive 
Ledger Club... all benefiting from Vulcan heavy-duty 
cooking economy. 

In hospitals such as Philadelphia’s Methodist Episcopal 
and New York’s Fifth Avenue, Vulcans keep down gas costs 
per meal to 2/10 cent. In natural gas areas, Vulcans operate 
at even lower cost! 

This is proof of Vulcan superiority ...a result of Vulcan’s 
center red hot spot, over the driving, four-ringed burner 
that permits perfect heat control. 

If you are planning a new kitchen, or re-equipping an old, 
first study Vulcan facts. Send for your Vulcan book. Hotel 
Dept., Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st 
St., New York City. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., MAKERS OF VULCAN HOTEL RANGES, ORIOLE, ACORN AND 


ULCAN 


eye ; RANGES 





Notre Dame’s new dining 
hall centers around entirely 
Vulcan-equipped kitchens. In- 
stalled by Duparquet, Huot 
and Moneuse. 





Augusta Lewis Troup School, 
New Haven, Conn., serves 
its students from Vulcans in- 
stalled by Bramhall Deane 
Co., New York. 





Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa., econ- 
omizes with Vulcans. Installed 
by Equitable Gas Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 









PENDANT TYPE DENZAR 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS 


es SCHOOL 


Schools and School Districts 

The validity of organizations of school districts 
cannot be questioned in a suit for school taxes.— 
State ex rel., and to use of Waddell v. Johnson, 
296 Southwestern Reporter, 806, Mo. 

The organization of a consolidated school dis- 
trict with 200 children of school age is held valid, 
though not 50 square miles in area (Mo. Rev. St., 
1919. § 11258, as reenacted by the laws 1925, p. 
331.). State ex inf. Gentry v. Meeker, 296 South- 
western Reporter, 411, Mo. 

Consolidation, without the consent of the trustees 
or boards of education, or a vote of the electors, 
does not charge new district with bonded indebted- 
ness of districts consolidated (N. Y. Education 
Law, §§ 128-130, 137; § 480. subd. 1, as amended 
by the laws of 1925, e. 102.).— Adriaansen v. 





Board of Education of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 1, Town of Marion, Wayne county, 223 New 


York State, 657, 130 Miscellaneous Reporter, 49, 
N. Y. Sup. 
School-District Government 

Parish school boards are bodies corporate with 
power to sue and be sued and are governing 
authorities of school districts (La. Act No. 120 of 
1916, § 6; Act No. 17 of 1914, amended by Act 
No. 81 of 1918.).--Hawthorne v. Jackson Parish 
School Board. 5 Louisiana App., 508. 

Districts having less than 200 children are of 
third class in which the director is elected annu- 
ally (Oreg. L.. §§ 5145, 5146. and § 5136. as 
amended by the Oreg. Laws 1925, p. 282.).—Ford- 
ham v. Stearns. 258 Pacifie Reporter. 822. Oreg. 

School-district directors are held without author- 
ity to forbid a principal to deliver a graduation 
certificate to a pupil who had completed the course. 
—State ex rel. Roberts v. Wilson, 297 Southwestern 
Reporter, 419 Mo. App. 

School-District Property 

Statutory provisions for filing itemized verified 

claims for labor and materials with designated 


person within four months after furnishing the 
last item before action on a school-building con- 
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The Time Will Come When You Will Realize the 
Need of Better Light for Your School Buildings 


DESSAR 


IS THE NAME 
OF THAT 


BETTER 
LIGHT 


Write for copy of the Denzar catalog 
illustrating plain and ornamental types 
of this ideal light for schools. 





tractor’s bond are mandatory (Acts of Iowa 38th 


Gen. Assem., ce. 347, § 2. as amended by the Acts 
39th Gen. Assem., ce. 147.).—Franceseconi v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. of Wall Lake, 214 North- 
western Reporter, 882, Iowa. 

Materialman’s claim, with attached certificate, 
is held not “verified.” as required to recover 
on a school-building contractor’s bond; ‘verified 
claim’; “sworn” (Acts 38th Gen. Assem.. ec. 347, 
§ 2, as amended by the Acts 39th Gen. Assem.., 
ec. 147; Code 1897, 3102.).—Franceseoni v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. of Wall Lake, 214 North- 
western Reporter, 882, Towa. 

Claims for labor and material must be filed with 
the secretary of the school board, to recover on 
a school-building conrtractor’s bond (Acts of the 
lowa 38th Gen. Assem., ec. 347. § 2; Code 1897, 
§ 3102.).—Francesvoni v. Independent School Dist. 





of Wall Lake, 214 Northwestern Reporter. 882. 
lowa. 

A statute is held not to require approval of 
the school-building plans by the county super- 


intendent before paying architect for preparing 
them (Calif. Pol. Code, § 1548, subd. 12, § 1608, 
subd. 4.).—Kistner v. Pomeroy, 258 Pacifie Re- 
porter, 619, Calif. App. 

On the school board’s repudiation of contract 
for the preparation of building plans, an archi- 
tect could sue immediately for damages, even if 
approval by the county superintendent was a con- 
dition precedent to pavment (Calif. Pol. Code, 
§ 1543, subd. 12; Civ. Code. § 3532.).—WKistner v. 
Pomeroy, 258 Pacific Reporter, 619. Calif. App. 

School-District Taxation 

An oral notice to a school director of a special 
meeting of the board to call an election on a bond 
issue is sufficient (Iowa code of 1924, §§ 422). 
4355.) —Mershon v. Consolidated School Dist. of 
Olin, Jones county, 215 Northwestern Reporter, 235, 
Iowa. 

A notice to a school director of a special meeting 
of the board to call an election on a bond issue 
is sufficient, where given by the secretary at the 
direction of the president (Iowa code of 1924, § 
4355.).—Mershon v. Consolidated School Dist. of 
Olin, Jones county, 215 Northwestern Reporter, 235. 
Towa. 

School bonds. pavable in 25 years. refunding 
honds issued 10 years before and making total 


Beardslee Chandelier 
) Chicago, 
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CEILING TYPE DENZARS 
FOR LOW CEILINGS 


Owing to the perfect distribution of light that 
is cbtained when DENZARS are used for school 
illumination a saving in current consumption 
frequently results. And in addition to this is 
the QUALITY of the illumination—a soft, rest- 
ful light of ample intensity, but free from glare. 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 






debts exceed constitutional limitation. are un- 
authorized (Okla. Const., art. 10. §§ 25. 26.).— 
Board of Education of City of Oilton. Creek 


County, v. Short, 258 Pacific Reporter. 915, Okla. 
A parish school board had power in calling bond 
election to name but one polling place, within dis- 


trict containing parts of several precincts (La. 
Act, No. 46 of Ex. Sess., 1921. § 12; La. Const., 
1921, art. 8 §§ 1. 3; Act No. 130 of 1916, 


$$ 38, 39.).—Sylvester v. St. Landry Parish School 
Board, 113 Southern Reporter, 818, La. 

Successful bidders for school-distriet bonds are 
held required to pay interest on bid from date 
of bonds and after delivery thereof.—-Graves v. 
Board of Education of Sylvania Village School 
Dist., 157 Northeastern Reporter, 766, Ohio App. 

Liability for taxes for de facto school district 
cannot be defeated because the district has been 
disorganized before suit. since the collector is an 
agent of the state, and the district is not a party 
to suit (Mo. Rev. St. of 1919. § 12928.).—State 
ex rel., and to Use of Waddell v. Johnson, 296 
Southwestern Reporter, 806, Mo. 

The adoption of a budget by the electors of an 
illegally consolidated district is held not to pre- 
clude a suit to set aside taxes illegally levied (N. 
Y. Education Law, §§ 128-130, 137, 426. 435, 438; 
§ 480, subd. 1, as amended by the N. Y. Laws 
1925, e. 102.).—Adriaansen v. Board of Education 
of Union Free School Dist. No. 1. Town of Marion. 
Wayne county, 223 N. Y. S. 657, 130 Miscellaneous 
Reporter, 49, N. Y. Sup. 

School-District Claims 

A school district’s petition to recover public 
funds, setting out part of bureau of inspection’s 
report showing funds due district from defendant 
stated cause of action (Ohio Gen. Code. §§ 286, 
286-1.).—Graves v. Board of Education of Sylvania 
Village School Dist., 157 Northeastern Reporter, 
766, Ohio App. 





Teachers 

A teacher cannot be appointed in public schools 
without a certificate from the State Board of Edu- 
cation.—Gauthier v. St. John the Baptist Parish 
School Board, 5 La. App. 570. 

A parish school board must select teachers from 
nominations by parish superintendent (Act No. 100 
of 1922, § 20.).—Gauthier v. St. John the Baptist 
Parish School Board, 5 La. App. 570. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Pures Memoria Aupirorium, West Cuester State Normat ScHoot, West Chester, Penna. 
Architects: Price and Walton General Contractor: Victor Gondos 
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SCHOOL FLOORS NEED NOT BE COMMONPLACE 


In the illustration above, note the unusual essential in all school equipment — quietness, 
e character of the floor pattern. Light Sienna comfort and durability. In this installation the 
, tiles set off by an occasional square in dark seats were screwed right down through the 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

The principal of a school maintained by two 
parishes is subject to the school board employing 
him and cannot be enjoined from teaching by the 
hoard of another parish.—Parish School Board of 
Red River Parish v. MecHaney, 5 La. App. 696. 

An action for a breach of a teacher’s contract 
brought before the beginning of a school term. 
is held not premature, in view of the district’s 
repudiation of the contract.—Edwards v. School 
Dist. No. 73. of Christian county, 297 Southwestern 
Reporter, 1001, Mo. App. 

A ‘school district, in a teacher’s action for breach 
of contract, has the burden of proving that the 
teacher obtained or might have obtained employ- 
- ment elsewhere, thereby reducing damages.—Ed- 
wards v. School Dist. No. 73. of Christian county, 
297, Southwestern Reporter, 1001, Mo. App. 

A school principal must sign and deliver gradu- 
ation certificate to a pupil who has met every 
lawful requirement therefore.—State ex rel. Roberts 
v. Wilson, 297, Southwestern Reporter. 419, Mo. 
App. 

Pupils 

The right of children to attend a public school 
in the district is fundamental, and cannot be 
denied, except for general welfare (Mo. Constitu- 
tion, art. 11, § 1.).—State ex rel. Roberts v. Wil- 
son, 297, Southwestern Reporter, 419, Mo. App. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS 

The state educaticn department of Wisconsin has 
ruled that an order signed by the wife of a school 
clerk, or the wife of a school director has no weight 
and the treasurer of a school district is not 
permitted to pay out money on an order so signed. 
Under the ruling, school-district officers may not 
delegate the power conferred upon them by statute. 

Another decision of. the department is to the 
effect that a school board which enters into a 
contract with a teacher for a specified sum at 
the beginning of the school year. may not increase 
the sum so specified upon a request of the teacher. 
Under the ruling, the board acts as the agent of 
the school district ard must make a contract for 
the year. 


A school-distriet clerk. under a ruling of the 
department, has no authority to buy repairs or 
supplies for the use of the schools without an 
agreement in regard to those repairs or supplies. 

A teacher has control of the pupils on their 
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For Busy Stairways ~ 


SAFETY 


Hustling, rushing children can be protected on 
the busiest stairways. Alundum Aggregates in- 
sure treads that are permanently safe-——and ex- 
ceptionally wear-resisting, too. 


On secondary stairs, such as pictured here, 
the Alundum Aggregates may be used alone in 
cement, with or without cement colorings. 


For main stairways where decorative effects are desired 
Alundum Aggregates in one or more of the five available 


colors may be combined with various colors of marble chips 


in an unlimited number of attractive combinations. 


In either type of tread the hardness and toughness of 


Alundum abrasive assures a permanently 


‘ 


‘non-slip’ surface 


and extreme durability. The climination of maintenance 
expense insures economy. 


Norron Company, WorcerstTER, Mass, 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 


way to and from school, and has power to regulate 
all matters occurring while children are on the 
way to and from school, according to a ruling 
of the state department. : 

The state department has also ruled that where 
a principal of a state graded school is ineapaci- 
tuted for performance of the duties required, the 
individual employed as a substitute for the time 
being must be legally qualified for the position. 
The salary of the substitute is such as may be 
agreed upon at the time the substitute takes 
charge. 

Under a ruling of the state department. a school- 
board member may transport his own children to 
and from school and may receive compensation 
under the provisions of the school law. He may 
also enter into arrangements with the parents or 
guardians of the ciiildren and agree upon a com- 
pensation to be paid for transporting the children. 
The district will compensate the parents or 
guardians at the rate fixed by the school law. 

Under the school law, it is required that a board 
of education shall be elected at the regular city 
elections in all cities of the second and third 
classes, and in those cities of the fourth class 
where the boundaries are coterminous with the 
city school district. Under the law, it is the 
duty of the board of education in these cities to 
hold regular’ monthly meetings. and at the time 
of organization, July 1, the board must elect a 
president and a vice-president. The board may use 
its discretion in selecting some other person than 
the city clerk as secretary of the board. 

Under a new law, it is required that in the 
erection of school buildings, the cost of which 
shall exceed $1,000, the contract must be awarded 
to the lowest responsible bidder. So far as the 
erection of the buildings is concerned, the board 
takes over the powers and duties formerly assumed 
by the board of public works. 

The state education department has ruled that 
it is the duty of a school-board member to attend 
the meetings of the board. If he does not do so. 
he should resign his office and permit the board 
to appoint someone to the position. It is pointed 
out that through continued nonattendance of a 
school-board official, the office practically becomes 
vacant. 

Texas Textbook Law Defined 

—The attorney general of Texas has been called 

upon to define the textbook law of that state. 


The opinion rendered contains the following para- 
graphs: “You are advised that it is obligatory 
on the commission, when a contract, the term of 
Which is definitely fixed by statute, or the contract 
itself, is about to expire, to meet sufficiently in 
advance of the expiration of the contract and 
either readopt the old text or adopt a new text. 
If a new text is to be adopted, it must be for 
a definite period of not less than six years. 

“If there are suflicient books on hand under 
an old contract for use in the schools, one, two or 
three years, or if financial economy dictates that 
the old text should be continued for either of 
these periods, it is obligatory on the commission 
to adopt the old text and make a contract with 
the publisher, if it may be done under the pro- 
visions of the law, for furnishing such number of 
new books as may be necessary for the schools of 
the state during the period desired. or the com- 
mission has the authority to renew the old con- 
tract for a period of not less than two nor more 
than six years if thereby it can secure ‘as good 
or better books at a lower price than by making 
a different contract,’ but in this event there must 
be a readoption for the period of the renewal.” 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Two school districts in Wisconsin were penal- 
ized recently for violating the law. District No. 
1, town of Tripp. Bayfield county, paid its teacher 
$70 per month instead of $75. The state authori- 
ties withheld $347.60 from the district. District 
No. 5, town of Grant, Portage county, shortened 
the school term and was penalized $61.60. 

—Mr. G. A. Gardner and the school board of 
Anderson, Ind., were recently made defendants in 
a suit brought against them by the Structural 
Slate Company of Pen Argyl, Pa. The suit was 
started to obtain payment of an account of $464 
for material used in the construction of the Shade- 
land School. 


—The court has recently ruled that the Grants- 
ville school district near Hamilton, Mont., must 
pay to J. H. Veeder the sum of $1,200, with in- 
terest, for one year’s salary as principal of the 
Grantsville Sehool. Mr. Veeder was notified of 
his dismissal on May 20, and he sued on the 
ground that he became automatically reappointed 
when the board failed to notify him before May 1. 
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Should | Buy a 





it mean? When you buy a cheap 
fence what do you get for your mon- 
ey? Do you actually make a saving? 





To determine the economy of any 
fence you must look beyond the price — to 
the multitude of parts and variety of mate- 
tials that go into it. And, even further, to 
the way in which the fence is erected. 


There are many methods of cheapening 
fence. Ways to cut corners, difficult to de- 
tect. Skimping on materials. Using pick-up 
parts. Omitting essential items. Side-step- 
ping efficient erection practice. 


Know your fence before you buy. Know how 
it is built and how it will be erected. Then, and 


‘Cheaper Fence ? 


RICE is important — but what does | 


only then, can you buy fence economically. 


Near you there is a Cyclone representative 
who knows fence from A to Z — from the 
raw materials to the finished installation. He 
has operated fence manufacturing machines 
in Cyclone plants, studied fence engineering, 
worked on Cyclone erection crews, and sup- 
plemented this training with extensive ex- 
perience in the application of fencing. 


He is a seasoned fence man, mature in his 
judgment, capable of consulting with you on 
any phase of property protection fencing. 
Without obligation write, phone or wire 
nearest offices and have a Cyclone repre- 
sentative call. Then ask yourself this 


question ... “Should I Buy a Cheaper Fence?” 


yclone Fence 


REG.U &. PAT. OFF. 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, 





CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


ane Offices: North Calero a.  Starieed. Cte. ewes N. J., Fort Worth, 
Standard Fence  Onkla jornia, 


Works 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Cons a. 


re 





playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds. 


Main Offices: Waukegen, Ill. 


Texa 
‘orthwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Cher lotte, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denv 


imore, it, 
— ey. "Mich. Hartford, Conn.. Houston, Indi anapolis, es Fis., Kansas’ City, a siiinenpete 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, ulsa. 

OC. F. Co., 1928 ma 
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| L HNANCERS 
TAXATION 


SCHOOL FINANCING SYSTEM IN 
ARIZONA 

For several years it has been the custom under 
the state law of Arizona to handle all funds raised 
for the maintenance of the schools in three sepa- 
rate accounts: First, the general fund for the 
maintenance of the elementary schools; second, the 
high-school maintenance fund; and third, a special 
fund for the maintenance of kindergartens, and 
manual-training and home-economics instruction in 
the elementary schools. The last legislature made 
provision for the special fund for manual training 
home economics, and kindergartens to be included 
in the general fund for the elementary schools. 

In July, 1927, a new form of voucher for the 
financial record was installed in the schools of the 
state by order of the state board of education. The 
seven general headings of general control. instrue- 
tional service, operation of school plant. mainte- 
nance of school plant, auxiliary agencies, fixed 
charges, and capital outlay are the same as have 
been used for several years. The various items or 
subheads under the general heads have, however. 
been changed. The budgetary form give the follow- 
ing outline of general headings and subheading; 

I. General Control 


1. Board and secretary's office 
2. Superintendent's office 
3. Supplies—general control 
4. Compulsory education 
5. Telephones 
6. Other expenses 
II. Instructional Service 
7. Supervisor's salaries 
8. Principals’ salaries 
9. Teachers’ salaries 
10. Textbooks 
11. Supplies used in instruction 
12. Other expenses 
III. Operation of School Plant 
13. Wages, janitor, and others 
14. Fuel 
15. Water 
16. Light and power 
17. Janitors’ supplies 
18. Care of grounds 
19. Other expenses 
1V. Maintenance of Plant 
20. Repair and upkeep of grounds 


oe 
a eK es 


OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


Oakland, California 
REED AND CORLETT, Architects 


DONOVAN 





UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 


AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND - 


CALIFORNIA 





21. Repair of buildings 
22. Repair and replacement of equipment 
23. Other expenses 
V. Auxiliary Agencies 
24. Library salaries 
25. Library, other expenses 
26. Health service 
27. Cafeteria 
28. Other expenses 
VI. Fixed Charges 
29. Rents 
30 Insurance 
31. Interest 
VII. Capital Outlay 


32. Land 

33. New buildings 

34. Improvement of grounds 

35. Alteration of buildings 

36. Furniture and apparatus 

37. Other capital outlay 
VIII. Manual Training 


38. salaries 

39. Other expenses 
XI. Domestic Science 

+4). Salaries 

41. Other expenses 
X. Kindergartens 

42. Salaries 

43. Other expenses 


NEW YORK STATE TO EFFECT CONTROL 
OF INCREASING SCHOOL COSTS 


Governor Smith and the legislature of New York 
state have reached an agreement that an effort 
should be made at the present legislative session 
to solve the problem of financial control of edu- 
cation in the cities of the state. In his message 
to the legislature, the governor called attention 
to the fact that “the increasing expenditures 
for school purposes and the increasing costs for 
local municipal needs make it imperative that the 
problem be definitely and satisfactorily solved.” 

The main objective of the state officials is legisla- 
tion that will clearly define the respective pre- 
rogatives of the municipal authorities and local 
hoards of education in order that the differences 
between city and school authorities may be 
eliminated. 

The present legislative action follows a report 
of the legislative committee on taxation which re- 
cently completed a state-wide survey of the in- 
creasing expenditures for public education and of 
the difficulties experienced in different cities in 
regulating such expenditures. It is expected that 
the committee will present its report early in the 
session and that it will stress the importance of 
the state’s interest in the increasing demands upon 
the number of teachers in view of the policy of 


the state to assume a larger share of the cost 
of teachers’ salaries in the several communities 
of the state. 


SCHOOL COSTS STILL ON RISE 


Expenditures for public schools are still on the 
increase but the rate of increase of teachers’ sala- 
ries, which is the largest factor of cost, is gradu- 
ally falling off, according to a statement issued 
by the United States bureau of education. 

Statistics compiled by the bureau show that for 
1925 the enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools of the various states included 
24.650.291 pupils. of whom 3,650,903 were in public 
high schools. In 1900 the enrollment was 519,251 
and in 1920, 2,199,389. The report discloses the 
fact that the salaries of public-school teachers are 
still on the increase, the average annual salary 
for members of the supervising and teaching staff 
having increased from $485 in 1910 to $871 in 1920 
and $1,252 in 1925. The inerease from 1920 to 
1922 was about $148 annually, from 1922 to 1924 
about $30 annually, and from 1924 to 1925 it was 
$25 for the year. 

“This slowing up in the rate of increase would 
indicate.” says the report, “that the peak in 
teachers’ salaries is not far distant.” 


Wisconsin Schools May Not Receive Income 
Taxes Until July 

The attorney general of Wisconsin has _ ren- 
dered an opinion in which he gives a negative ruling 
to a question as to whether credits can be trans- 
ferred from the general fund for the amount which 
will be due the school tax fund from the proceeds 
of the income taxes prior to July 20. 

The seven-tenths-mill tax levy, minus the $200.- 
000 which must be paid from the general fund 
is $3,733,329. Of this amount, in round figures 
$900,000 must be taken from the income taxes to 
he paid to the state in July. 

This leaves approximately $2,833,329, which may 
he transferred to the school fund from the general 
fund on March 2. This is sufficient to. maintain 


the state’s share of the common school maintenance 
until the remainder of the sum is available. 

In commenting on the tranfers allowed for the 
common school fund. the attorney general points 
out that at some future time it may be necessary 
to secure the transfer of funds from the general 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HOLOPHANE iar HOLOPHANE 
FILTERLITE— ; REFLECTOR- 

the ideal School Lighting unit. A re REFRACTOR — 

It provides an even glow of nie a the direct lighting unit that 

light everywhere, without cir- He i} ft gives more light on the 

cles of light or shade. ‘ : J & oe eee work. 
Natural light fails too often to be relied upon as the only 
source of illumination in schools. No matter how carefully 
school buildings are designed, classrooms often have con- 
trasting zones of natural light and shadow which are highly 
productive of eyestrain on both teacher and pupil. 
Good modern practice in school design requires that an 
adequate system of artificial illumination be provided for 

' day-time as well as night-time use. 

The Holophane Company after careful study of the peculiar 
requirements of school lighting has produced a group of 
scientifically designed artificial school lighting specifics for 
classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums,—in fact every depart- 


ment of the school or college. 


Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Marquette, Minnesota and many 
other colleges are among those who have used Holophane 
Planned Lighting—designed for specific application. The 
Holophane Engineering Department will cooperate with 
any architect or School board in designing a system of 
Planned Lighting—planned for specific application. There 
is no obligation involved. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco Chicago Toronto 


OLOPHANE 








To Those 
Who Know 


HE appeal of marble, with 


its beauty of intricate vein- 
ing and diversity of inimitable 
colorings, is irresistible; but to 
those who know, these are but 
a few of the advantages of 
marble as a medium for in- 
terior finish. 
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For marble is so durable as to 
make it invaluable as flooring.; so 
easy to keep clean as to make it 
ideal for wainscot; and so impervi- 
ous to moisture as to make it the 
natural choice for lavatory work. 


Its low maintenance cost, under 
all conditions, makes its use in 
buildings of every type—domestic, 
commercial or civic—a vital econ- 
omy. So much so that, to those 
who know, 
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Shere is No Substitute for Marble 


This interesting booklet illus- 
trates and tells many facts 
about the practical applica- 
tions of marble to home and 
commercial treatments. 


TTA ATER NMOS oS 

MARBLE 
A copy may be obtained— 
without cost, of course—by 
merely addressing Depart- 
ment 10-B. It will be sent you 
gladly, with our compliments. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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MILCOR- 


“Expansion” Casings eliminate 
expensive wooden door-and-win- 
dow trim. This modern metal 
product should be built into every 
school, for economy, better appear- 
ance, greater permanence, lower 
decorating cost, less upkeep ex- 
pense and for the improved sani- 
tary conditions which are thus 
assured. 


Famous school architects have 
adapted Milcor “Expansion” 

Casings and other Milcor prod- 
ucts very successfully to school- 
room requirements. We shall be 
glad to extend to you the benefit 
of our experience, without cost 
or obligation. 
























(Continued from Page 78) 
fund to the school fund in anticipation of the por- 
tion of the proceeds of the income taxes which may 


be necessary for the welfare of the schools. A law 
will doubtless be asked of the next legislature. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—The Illinois state teachers’ and retirement fund 
shows assets of $1,470,468. The cash balance 
for the year was $387,568. The tax allotment is 
$304,461. The fund paid out $596,153.67 in an- 
nuities. At present there are 1,584 teachers receiv- 
ing benefits from the annuities—$400 yearly for 
the twenty-five-year teachers who have retired, and 
smaller amounts for those with lesser terms of 
service, or who have retired because of disabilities. 
One hundred forty-six teachers retired in the last 
fiscal year. Total disbursements for the year were 
$741,872, leaving a cash balance of $378,568 and 
a total balance, inclusive of loans, of nearly $1,500,- 
000. Loans are made from the fund only on ap- 
proval of the state treasurer. 

—Alabama has in hand a campaign for a $20,- 
000,000 bond issue for schools. The campaign 
committee is headed by Sidney J. Bowie of Birm- 
ingham. The Anniston Star says: “Not only is 
Mr. Bowie one of the ablest men in Alabama, a 
man who has made a pronounced success in both 
law and commerce, but he is at the same time one 
of the best friends the school boys and girls of the 
state have ever had.” 

—New York, N. Y. A total expenditure of $161,- 
101,809 for public education in 1928 is authorized 
under the budget adopted by the board of educa- 
tion of New York City. Included in this amount 
is $35,000,000 for building and $14,000,000 for in- 
creases of teachers’ salaries. 

—Hartford, Conn. Mayor Stevens has taken 
steps toward reducing the high cost of education 
by proposing that the finance board consider re- 
ducing the equalization school tax to a degree 
that will provide each district with an incentive 
for trimming its costs to economy limits or bear 
the alternative consequences with mounting extra 
district taxes, 

The mayor’s suggestion is predicated on a phrase 
in the equalization law that the rate shall be 
levied to raise funds to meet school maintenance 
expenses which the finance board may deem neces- 
Sary. The mayor has made the point that the 


Even should Fire succeed in seizing upon the 
combustible furnishings of a room, it is 
blocked when it reaches walls protected by 
Milcor products. Plaster on Milcor Metal 
Lath, even with wood stud construction 
confines Fire to the room in which it starts 
for at least one full hour. 
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cant wie in 
Milcor protected walls 


RE finds no hiding place jn which to stalk its victims and leap une 
prey, if walls and ceilings are plastered on Milcor Metal Lath and allied products 


metal building products. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MILCOR >» 


FIRESAFE METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


high school costs are 25 per cent too high and that 
the city is getting only 75 cents on the dollar. 

—Dayton, Ohio. Supt. Paul C. Stetson has 
adopted a retrenchment program which will re- 
duce the operating expenses $527,000 in 1928. The 
defeat of a tax levy has made it necessary to 
reduce the expenses. 


—Olympia, Wash. A statistical statement re- 
cently issued by State Supt. Josephine C. Preston 
shows that the cost of public education in Bell- 
ingham is below the average for the ten first- 
class school districts of the state, and that the 
taxpayers are required to pay less per pupil per 
day and per year than taxpayers of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Walla Walla, and Everett. Bellingham 
taxpayers pay 44. cents per pupil per day, or 
$80.92 per pupil per year. The following table 
shows the comparative average costs for the ten 
first-class school districts: 






Cost per Cost per 
pupil pupil 
per year per day 
NOON 5:2: héviseides. tes aeeeneaee ens $102.98 $ .56.3 
NINE 6:56 0.06006 06.0:065.5.0:400605008 100.73 55.6 
NEL 65.6 5600464400400 4 0.0L COOTS 87.93 48.6 
ME WOOO ficsvccrcendesaserweea 87.13 47.1 
rrr errr rere rr eee ere 86.41 A7.9 
SEED, 66:4. 0:be 0000 ec0s0 ess O6 80.92 44.9 
WE, £55. 6.66. 6055510044060 00s5 00a RES 77.94 43.3 
NE 6.465059 004455 S 0404 CORES 68.50 37.6 
RI 6.8 0.6.6 66.59 50 046018400448 68.18 387.8 
PIII: 9 '3:650:6.0:0:58:3.004.069500400000006 63.48 0.8 


First-class 
year, $82.42. 

First-class district 
day, 45.4 cents. 

The comparisons show that Bellingham pays 
$1.50 less per pupil than the average per pupil 
per year, and one-half cent a day less than the 
average pupil-per-day costs. 

—Bellingham, Wash. The citizens at an election 
held on December 8, voted on a proposed millage 
of two and one-haif mills for the erection of an 
eight-room school, and one of two mills for a 
sinking fund to be used for a school in 1929. The 
policy of the board has made it possible to extend 
a building program over a period of a year, to 
place the buildings where the centers of population 
have developed, and to pay cash for all buildings 
erected. 


—The city board of estimates of Madison, Wis., 
has reduced the budget of the board of education 


district average cost per pupil per 


average cost per pupil per 


ctedly upon its 


In addition to supreme firesafety, Milcor 
construction offers greater rigidity and per- 
manent freedom from cracks, streaks, sag- 
ging and other dangers that mar appear- 
ance and cause expensive repairs. 


Before you build a new school or remodel the old 
one, find out all about the complete line of Milcor 


Send for these 
Valuable Books on 
Safe Construction 


The 80-page Milcor Manual contains 
important technical facts on metal lath 
construction and Architectural 
fications for firesafe buildings. ere 
are many meth and products = 
scribed in this Manual, with which 
should become familiar before d: ~~ 
on any construction expenditures. Mil- 
cor engineers will be glad to pa 
with your Building Sountae, with 
out cost or obligation. 


The Milcor Architectural Sheet Metal 
Guide features Spanish Metal Tile 
Roofing and other Milcor Products, 
also essential to safest construction. Use 
the coupon or write us a letter out- 
lining your plans. 





by $50,000. The board had requested a budget 
of $1,004,792, or un increase of $85,241 over last 
year, when the total amounted to $919,850. By 
reducing the estimates $50,000, the board has 
allowed the schools a total of $954,792, or an 
increase of $34,942 over 1927. 

—Lima, Ohio. The budget commission has fixed 
$592,450 as the school portion of the anticipated 
tax collections. The amount requested by the 
hoard of education for 1928 expenses was $676,510. 

—Medford, Orey. The annual school budget for 
1928 calls for an expenditure of $199,260, as 
against $185,245 last year. 

—Lima, Ohio. ‘The school board has asked the 
state tax commission to grant a tax rate of $24.80 
per thousand dollars of taxable property. An 
agreement had been reached for a twenty-cent re- 
duction but the school board has now asked for 
the full amount allowed by law. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has asked 
for an election to vcte $2,000,000 through an in- 
crease in taxes for the financing of a five-year 
building program. The state law permits an in- 
crease of three eighths of one per cent tax levy 
for building purposes. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The board of education has 
decided to borrow a million dollars in order to 
keep its business on a cash basis. The ‘notes are 
four-per-cent short-term notes, which will be due 
on August 1, next. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. A test will shortly be 
made of the relative authority of the school board 
and the board of estimate and taxation in the 
handling of school-building funds. The action is 
proposed as a result of a statement of the present 
situation by George F. Womrath, business manager 
of the schools. 


Mr. Womrath points out that the customary 
procedure of the estimate board in the handling 
of school-building funds places the board of educa- 
tion in the position of being unable and helpless 
to make a single move without the approval of 
the board of estimate and taxation. He holds that 
after the first three steps in the regular procedure 
have been taken, the board of education should be 
free to proceed without any further reference to 
the board, provided no bids are approved and con- 
tracts let in excess of the amounts allowed by the 
estimate board. 
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One room into many 





OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 





The School 


Without an Auditorium 
v= realize full well what an impor- 


tant part an auditorium or general 
assembly room plays in modern school life. 


You know what a costly room it is to 
build and maintain—especially one that 
seats the entire school. With Sectionfold 
or Rolling Partitions it is possible to build 
and maintain an auditorium at a minimum 
of expense. With movable partitions the 
space that is used for the assembly can in 
a moment be converted into class rooms. 


They turn one room into many, many into 
one, and can be made to harmonize with 
any interior. May we tell you more about 
them, or send you our full descrip- 


tive catalogue No. 14? 


THE J. G. WiLson CoRPORATION 
11 East 38TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL Cittes 


Also Manufacturers of 
Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes. 













—Supt. H. A. Perrin of Joliet, Ill., has pre- 
sented a report to the school board in which he 
asks that the city go before the voters for an 
increase in the tax levy to provide additional 
school revenue. Mr. Perrin points out that the 
levy of 75 cents for building purposes, and $2.00 
for additional ‘purposes, or a total of $2.75, is not 
sufficient for the present school purposes. 

—‘Spokane county, Washington, has spent dur- 
ing the past year $56,000 for school transporta- 
tion,’ said F. W. Yeager, superintendent, in a 
recent public address. “In the Mead district, with 
an average daily attendance of 163, $9,000 was 
paid for transportation, and Amber district, with 
66 students, paid $5,000. King county paid $135,- 
000, Washington paid $1,333,000, while the entire 
United States paid $40,000,000, and the end is 
not in sight. 

“Transportation began to figure prominently 
when consolidation of school districts started. It 
is conceded that transportation by bus is better 
than horse-drawn vehicles and that the student 
thus transported is able to do better work in the 
schoolroom.” 


—-Cripple Creek, Colo. The school authorities 
with the cooperation of the local physicians, re- 
cently completed a campaign of immunization 
against scarlet fever. The next program will be the 
immunization of children against diphtheria. 

—Mr. R. M. Sealey, formerly state high-school 
inspector in Florida, has been elected secretary 
of the Florida Education Association, with head- 
quarters at Tallahassee. 

—A surprise birthday dinner was given by the 
school committee of Newport, R. I., on December 
3, in honor of Dr. Herbert W. Lull, superintendent 
of schools. Dr. Lull was presented with a bound 
volume of Ludwig’s Napoleon. The entire twelve 
members of the board were present to do Dr. Lull 
full honor. Dr. Lull who has attained the ripe 
age of 75 and is hale and hearty, has completed 
27 years as city superintendent of schools. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a policy not to approve the distribution of 
material through the schools, except for such edu- 
cational purposes as may originate with the board, 
or which may be approved as clearly educational in 
character, and which shall be free of all personal, 
political, or commercial interests. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF CHIL- 
DREN REGULARLY EMPLOYED IN 1926 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the children’s bureau 

of the U. S. Department of Labor, in her annual 

report for the year 1927, shows that in 1926, 

107,257 children of 14 and 15 years of age received 

first regular employment certificates in 1926, which 

is an increase of five per cent as compared with 

1925. Nearly two fifths, or 38 per cent, of the 

90,046 children whose ages were reported, went to 

work for the first time when they were 14 years 

of age. The influence of a high-grade requirement 
for the issuance of employment certificates is in- 
dicated by the fact that the proportion of chil- 
dren going to work at 14 years of age was more 
than twice as large where there was no eighth- 
grade requirement as it was where this restriction 
was in effect. Of the 42,949 children to whom 
certificates were issued in four states and seven 
cities, where the educational requirement was less 
than graduation from the eighth grade, 56 per cent 
obtained first regular certificates at the age of 

14, as compared with 24 per cent of 42.786 chil- 

dren in three states and six cities where gradu- 

ation was required without exceptions. 

The educational attainment of children is affected 
by the educational requirements for employment 
certificates set up by the state. In Indiana and 
Minnesota, for instance, in which the eighth-grade 
standard was in effect for children 14 and 15 years 
of age, practically 100 per cent of the children 
had actually completed the eighth grade. In four 
states and thirteen cities having less than an 
eighth-grade requirement for both 14- and 15-year- 
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STATE AND COMMUNITY 


In a democracy education is considered a state 
function, but it should not, of course, become a 
state monopoly. The responsibility for education 
is vested in the state, but every community is 
likewise interested and should have an opportunity 
to express itself in its own way and according to 
its own needs. Such a conception of state respon- 
sibility must guide the endeavors of those in- 
trusted with the improvement of instruction 
through centralized examinations and _ inspec- 
tions —Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New York. 


old children, it was shown that 49 per cent of the 
children receiving certificates had completed or last 
attended the eighth or a higher grade, and that 
22 per cent had not advanced farther than the 
sixth or a lower grade. 

A study of the occupations of the 34.034 chil- 
dren who received employment certificates shows 
that 46 per cent of these children entered manu- 
facturing or mechanical industries, 30 per cent 
went into mercantile establishments, and 25 per 
cent into other employment. , 

The records of work permits issued to children 
between 14 and 16 years of age in the places re- 
porting to the bureau are representative of con- 
ditions in most of the important child-employing 
centers as regards the legal employment of chil- 
dren of work-permit age. The number of first 
regular certificates issued does not indicate the 
total number of children at work at any given 
time, but only the number beginning work during 
a single year. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF EASTERN 
COLORADO MEET 

The school directors section of the Eastern 
Colorado Educational Association held a meeting 
on November 10, in the North Denver High School, 
with an attendance of thirty directors from nearly 
all parts of the state. Pres. E. G. Smith presided 
at the sessions. 

Mrs. Clara B. Smith opened the meeting with 
an interesting paper entitled, “Better Teaching.” 
Mr. R. B. Spencer of Ft. Morgan, who followed, 
talked on “The Selection of a Teacher.” Prof. 
H. M. Barrett of Boulder, discussed “The Proper 
Use of the School Funds of the District.” Mr. 
Luke Smith of Trinidad, was next, with a paper 
on “The Advantage of Employing a Teacher of 
the Local Community.” Mrs. Cook talked on the 
authority which the superintendent should have in 
the selection of the teachers. Mrs. Janet B. Johnson 
of Walsenburg, gave suggestion regarding the duties 
of school superintendents, and Mr. A. E. Dicker- 
man of Leadville, described his plan for the pur- 
chase of school supplies. Plans were perfected 
for a membership drive to cover the state. 


The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the ensuing year.—C. Seltzer. 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
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Washington High School, Union Hill, N. J. Mayer & Mahnken, Architects, 


School Architecture that is a Credit 


to the Community 


HO living in the vicinity of such buildings as these 

can fail to be influenced by them? Such school 
architecture makes a lasting impression; it inspires 
youth; arouses civic pride in the cause of education. 


These buildings are typical of 
the results that will be obtained 
by competent architects in the use 
of Indiana Limestone for the ar- 
chitectural embellishment of 
school buildings. Indiana Lime- 
stone is a beautiful, fine-textured, 
light-colored building stone which, 
by reason of its moderate cost, is 
in every way ideal for building 
purposes. It is now almost uni- 
versally used for fine public build- 
ings, memorials, churches, and 
educational structures. 

New ways of producing and 
using this stone have so reduced 
its cost that it cannot be regarded 
as other than an _ economical 
building material. Whether used 
as trim in connection with brick, 
or for facing the entire walls, 
Indiana Limestone meets in every 





Entrance, East High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Howell & Thomas, Architects. 
Built of Buff and Gray Indiana Limestone. 


particular the needs of school design. Its cost is so mod- 
erate that many high schools, like college buildings the 
country over, are built of it. 


Buildings faced with this stone acquire a mellow tone 


with age that adds to their beauty. 
The exterior upkeep on walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone is 
extremely low. 


The precedent of the finest 
schools everywhere is behind your 
decision to build of Indiana Lime- 
stone. 


Spectal book on school and 
college buildings 


A handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Indiana Limestone for School 
and College Buildings,” shows: 
fine examples of school and college 
buildings in all parts of the coun- 
try. Write for a copy today. 
Address Box 780, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


Send for Catalog illus 
_" test-proof features 





A BULLETIN ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Mr. Glenn K. Kelly, superintendent of schools 
at Houghton, Mich., recently sent the following 
bulletin to all the teachers in the schools. The 
bulletin was originally prepared as a report to 
the board of education but it was so favorably 
received by the school people and the public that 
it was put into form for general distribution in 
the schools. The bulletin is as follows: 


School Supervision 

Inspection of Work in Various Departments; 
After the work of the various departments of the 
school system has been organized and duty, re- 
sponsibility, and authority delegated to various 
subordinates, it becomes the duty of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer to supervise and evaluate the work 
of all employees. One method of evaluating the 
service rendered by the various departments is 
inspection. The details of inspection vary accord- 
ing to the amount of supervisory and inspectorial 
authority delegated to assistants. 

The part played by inspection in evaluating and 
supervising the work of the various departments 
of the school system is that of furnishing informa- 
tion concerning the extent to which the detailed 
policies of the administration are being properly 
executed. The inspectorial duty of the superin- 
tendent, or any of his staff, is a duty with positive 
objectives. The teacher inspects the work of his 
pupils primarily to ascertain the extent to which 
they have profited by his instruction. The nega- 
tive results discovered by inspection are only inci- 
dental. It is an established psychological fact 
that pupils do better schoolwork when given en- 
couragement and reward. School marks, if of any 
value at all, serve as a reward for service. The 
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TEST FIRST—THEN BUY 


There is one sure-fire way to 
determine the ability of steel 
lockers to withstand many 
years of use and abuse. It is 
to test the qualities that dis- 
tinguished a Damascus sword 
blade—strength and resiliency. 


Place an obstruction between 
the frame and the open door— 
then throw your full weight 
and strength against the door. 
Durand Steel Lockers are con- 
structed to withstand this and 
any other conditions which 
may be imposed upon them. 


The importance to you of such 
a test is that as long as doors re- 
main serviceable, lockers will 
function, but sprung or off- 
center doors mean out-of-serv- 
ice lockers. 


If you are interested in buying 
test-proof locker value—write 
us. Durand Steel Lockers have 
withstood the test for 25 years 
—a quality product, with a rep- 


eas 


1501 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





teacher who always points out the child’s failures 
fails to stimulate him to his best efforts and thus 
bring about the proper development of his powers, 
No normal child is so poor in scholarship and 
character that for each shortcoming the teacher 
can not find a trait worthy of praise. The teacher 
who fails to do this fails in his inspectorial duties. 

Noting the Success of Pupils and Teachers; In 
the performance cf his inspectorial duties the 
school principal must likewise be alert to see the 
phases of work wherein his teachers and pupils 
are succeeding. To see only the phases of the work 
which are unsatisfactorily performed is a reflection 
on his intelligence and qualification for his position 





“COPPETTES” OR JUNIOR TRAFFIC POLICE. 


The safety bureau of the Chicago school system is train- 
ing girls whose duty it will be to see the smaller children 
safely across the streets. The above shows a ‘“‘coppette”’ 
cautioning a small school child. (Photo International 
Newsreel.) 
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of responsibility. The principal who is quick to 
recognize and give credit for meritorious perform- 
ance of duties by his teachers and pupils is best 
prepared to criticize unsatisfactory work. His 
criticism will not ouly be more gladly received but 
will be received with confidenee by teachers and 
pupils. The recipients of his criticism know that 
in the performance of his inspectorial duties he 
has seen both worth and shortcomings in their 
work. Therefore they welcome his visitations and 
respect his opinions. 

Recognizing the Worth of School Officials: What 
has been said with reference to teachers and princi- 
pals applies equally well to the superintendent 
and his staff up through school board, state school 
officers, and ultimately to the public. It is be- 
coming less popular to point out only the faults 
in the publie schools. 

It is an established fact among those well in- 
formed concerning education that best results in 
schools are obtained by the positive recognition 
of worth and merit. It is not to be inferred that 
faults in children, or faults in schools, are to be 
ignored; they must be pointed out and corrected 
but the one who takes a positive attitude in evalu- 
ating the functioning of any phase of the school 
system, whether as lay citizen, school official, or 
teacher, will not only be overwhelmed with the 
amount of merit he finds in the schools and the 
children but will be in position to make intelli- 
gent criticisms. 

*LENN K. KEtty, Supt., 
Houghton, Mich. 
“EUREKA PLAN” IN SACRAMENTO 

—Sacramento, Calif. With the opening of the 
second semester on February 13, the high school 
has put the “Eureka Plan” into actual operation. 
The plan is designed to prevent students of marked 
ability in a subject being slowed down because 
other students are not so apt in the particular 
study. It also enables the slower students to get 
more out of a subject than if some quicker students 
were present and assumed the burden of the reci- 
tation. 

The plan requires that pupils be assigned to 
classes according to their subject ability. In alge- 
bra, for instance, instead of running three or four 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The Foundation of all that is 
~ Safe and Healthful in 


School Construction ! 


Proper planning—the foundation of all that is safe and 

healthful in school constru@tion — Is evidenced by the con- 

stant recurrence of the phrase ‘‘*Truscon or equal’? in an 
ns ae and ena 


, eT 


Light and Air 


Proper planning understands 
the irreparable harm caused 
by poor lighting and improper 
ventilation and eliminates - 
these barriers to the child’s 
progress and future by spe- 
cifying— 


TRUSCON STEEL WINDOWS 


for sunlight without glare and 
ventilation without draft. 


Plaster Bases 


Proper planning seeks perma- 
nence and fire-saféness in par- 
titions, walls and ceilings— 
to safeguard the child, perpe- 
tuate and retain the beauty of 
the building—and conse- 
quently specifies— 


TRUSCON METAL LATH 


the better base and reinforce- 
ment for every plaster need. 


- Fireproofness 


Proper planning recognizes 
the hazards of combustible 
construction — the enervating 
effects of noise- transmitting 
materials — the necessity for 
conserving the public’s money 
and so specifies — : 


TRUSCON STEEL JOISTS 


for fireproof, soundproof, eco- 
nomical floor construction. 


Steeldeck Roofs 


Proper planning’ considers 
such problems as fuel con- 


sumption, radiation and 


weight of construction from 
the standpoint of low first.cost 
as well as lowered mainte- 
nance costs and so specifies 


TRUSCON “I” PLATE ROOFS 
which can be insulated to any 


degree, and waterproofed. 


Write for detail information and illustrated literature 





TRUSCON 


Soe 1905'S So, 





PIONEERING AND LEADERSHIP 


On 
i TWENTY? FIVE YEARS OF ie 


OO! 1928 soa” 
aps 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Manufacturers of a complete line of Permanent Building Products 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

mixed classes, there is one class for pupils of ex- 
ceptional ability; another class for those of medium 
ability, and still another class for those who are 
slow in the particular subject. This plan does 
not require any more teachers, but it does mean 
greater efficiency for all pupils concerned. Failures 
in classwork mean a pupil must repeat the subject 
and this requires extra teachers. 

The plan does not mean that a student who is 
in a slow-moving class in one subject must be in 
slow-moving classes in all subjects. His proper 
speed is found for each subject and he is moved 
to a more rapidly moving class as he develops 
speed. In addition to giving every student a. 
greater chance for instruction in each subject, it 
also proves economical in the operation of schools 
by reducing the number of failures in classwork. 


SURVEY OF MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 
TERMS 

The state education department of Massachusetts 
has completed a study of vacation periods, semi- 
annual promotions, and entrance age of first-grade 
pupils in the state. 

In the study of vacation periods, it was found 
that the eight-week-term plan is followed in 35 
of the 39 cities. The plan involves one term of 
16 weeks in the fall, followed by three 8-week 
terms with vacatioa periods in December, February 
or March, and in April or May. 

In Marlborough, the plan is used in the ele- 
mentary schools but not in the high schools. In 
the following four cities, the longer term with two 
vacation periods, at Christmas and Easter, is main- 
tained—Fall River, New Bedford, Medford, and 
Waltham. Of the 196 towns reporting, 151 follow 
the 8-week term plan. 

In the study of semiannual promotions, it was 
found that only 8 towns and cities now give semi- 
annual promotions. They are Worcester, Spring- 
field, New Bedford, Quincy, Pittsfield, and Malden 
in the junior and senior high schools; and Athol 
and Easton in the grades. A total of 39 cities and 
231 towns reported on the plan. It was found 
that 31 towns and cities have an admission of 
age of 6 years for first-grade pupils; 27 towns 
and cities have an admission age of 5 years, 9 
months; 62 have an admission age of 5 years, 8 
months; 70 have an admission age of 5 years, 6 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


The health of all is safeguarded — 
when Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 
Fountains are installed. Lips can’t 
touch the R-S Nozzle—contamina- 
tion is stopped at the start—conta- 
gion has no chance to spread. 


Fresh, clear water always flows from 
the R-S “health bubbler.” The slight 
slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. All who | 
drink are invigorated. | 


The R-S line includes Sanitary | 
Drinking Fountains (in a variety of 
models for all school requirements), 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and 
Supplies. Write for catalog with | 
complete information. | 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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months; 49 have an admission age of 5 years, and 
13 have an admission age of 5 years, 5 months. 

The admission age to kindergartens is 4 years 
in 6 towns and cities; 4% years in 14 towns; 
4 years, 8 months in 4 towns; 5 years in 
9 towns; and 4 to 6 years in one town. There 
are: 45° cities and towns maintaining kinder- 
gartens, with a ¥otal attendance of 23,824. The 
total number of kindergartens is 557 and the total 
number of teachers employed is 804. 

THE VALUE OF HOMEWORK AS COM- 

PARED WITH SUPERVISED STUDY 
“ Mr. Henry H. Hagen, principal of the Cameron 
School, Chicago, in the latest yearbook of the Chi- 
cago Principals’ Club, discusses the value of home- 
work as compared with supervised study. He 
points out that homework for pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades has two strong advocates—parents who 
want to help in controlling children at home instead 
of providing activities themselves, and teachers who 
feel that educating children is merely filling the 
mind with facts. 

What educational value has the usual homework 
in the different subjects? Because of the objections 
from parents, the teachers in the six classrooms 
were willing to test the value of homework as com- 
pared with supervised study. The grades selected 
for the study were 6A, 6B, and 7B. The number 

. of pupils involved was about 275 and there were 
two rooms to each grade. 

The Otis intelligence tests, the school marks for 
the previous semester, and the Illinois examination 
were used for the purpose of equalizing the grades 
according to mental ability. Standardized tests 
were then administered in arithmetic, reading, and 
geography. 

In the homework rooms, each teacher required 
homework for each subject tested—checking home- 
work was the first matter on the program each 
morning. No effort was made to influence the 
method used at home in studying the material. It 
was the desire to find the value of the homework 
as carried on in most schools. 

In arithmetic the homework consisted of ten 
exercises. In reading, regular lessons were assigned 
for homework. Written questions and outlines 
were required. In geography, the homework con- 
sisted of informational and problem material 
assigned in textbook form. 


In the supervised study rooms the pupils were 
given no definitely assigned homework. Books were 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 
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A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
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stream. An 
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suggested for voluntary reading. Each pupil read 
books from the library and a list of good books 
was posted in the rooms. The study periods for 
the three subjects were 45 minutes in length. These 
were divided according to the judgment of the 
teachers in charge of the rooms. Usually the 
division was 20 minutes for study and 25 minutes 
for recitation. Suggestions for methods of study 
were given by both teacher and principal and guide 
sheets were placed in the hands of all pupils. 

In the test on fundamentals of arithmetic, the 
gain of the homework group over the supervised- 
study group was .73; in arithmetic problems, there 
was a net gain of .68 in favor of supervised study; 
in geography problems, there was a net gain of 1.20 
for supervised study, while in factual information 
there was a net gain of 1.34; in the test in reading 
there was a net gain of .26 in favor of supervised 
study. 

The results attained by the two groups of pupils 
is generally in favor of the one which followed the 
supervised-study plan. The time and effort required 
in forcing homework from pupils seems to be un- 
warranted. Required homework leads to dishon- 
esty, for during the period of study many pupils 
were seen copying the work of those who had con- 
scientiously prepared it. 


THE WORK OF THE RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT AT ST. PAUL 


The chief purposes of the work of the division 
of research, as outlined at St. Paul, Minnesota, are 
to determine how well the pupils are progressing 
in their schoolwork and to assist the principals 
and teachers in placing each pupil in the proper 
grade. 

The requirements of the course of study have 
been evolved through a period of many years of 
observation of the average ability of children. The 
more careful investigations of recent years have 
established and emphasized the fact that pupils 
of the same age may differ widely in ability. The 
plan of advancing pupils one grade each year has 
resulted in advancing some pupils to a grade of 
work quite too difficult for them, while others of 
superior ability were not acquiring the valuable 
habit of application. Most of the “problem” cases 
have been found to occur in these two extreme 
groups. Research methods have helped in select- 


ing those who need special help or placement in 
another grade. 
(Concluded on Page 88) 
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SCIENCE ROOM, HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
KEWAUNEE LINCOLN LABORATORY DESKS. 





Increase the Pupil Capacity 
of Your Present Space 


These new Lincoln Science Desks are solving the prob- 
lem of many schools—that of increasing the pupil capacity 
of present buildings. We guarantee them to do that —as 
well as offering many other advantages. 


Many Other Advantages 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor while doing all the work in one place. 

The instructor may give demonstrations or hold class recitations 
in the same room with the experimental work. 


No definite periods need be set for demonstration and laboratory 
work, 





The desk permits the instructor to give a lecture, demonstration, 
or discuss any difficult phase of the experiment during the laboratory 
period. 

With equal ease a demonstration can be stopped by the instructor 
at any time and the students permitted to follow out individual 
laboratory experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the desk can be used as a regular 
classroom desk. This avoids vacant rooms and helps to cut down 
the cost per room in new buildings. 


Used in the Lincoln School 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York City, New York; University High Schools at Ann Arbor 
and Iowa City, and in other prominent schools, where the highest 
educational standards are desired. 


Before you make plans for future laboratory equipment, ask us 
for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 
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e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver 
Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Jackson, Miss. New Orleans Phoenix Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. 


El Paso Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 





Science Desk No. 8030 


12 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. by 33 in. high. Top of narrow birch 
strips, matched, glued, and dressed. Cabinet of selected oak. 





Science Desk No. 7045 





Science Desk No. 7059 
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A Color Medium for Every Expression 
OLOR in art is art itself. Cultivate color sense in your classes. Do 
it by making sure that each project is handled with the color 
medium best suited for the problem. 
There is a GOLD MEDAL Color medium for every expression from 
the simplest kindergarten work in CRAYOLA through the most elab- 
orate poster treatment in TEMPERA. 
coming school term. 


———— Gold Medal Products - : 
AtTLantic White Chalk Crayon 
Wurte and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4l East 42™ Street 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 

Under the system established, a physician makes 
a diagnosis with standardized instruments before 
prescribing the remedies. Research methods require 
the use of standardized tests rather than the old- 
type examination questions. 

To standardize a test it must be given to a large 
group of pupils and their scores tabulated with 
regard to both age and grade. For instance, the 
scores of 12-year-old pupils vary widely but the 
median (middle) score of the range is properly 
taken as the standard. The median score of pupils 
of each year of age is likewise carefully determined. 
The median scores form a series of age standards 
of ability. Grade medians also furnish standards. 
After standardization, a pupil’s test score becomes 
a reliable measure of his ability with respect to 
other pupils of his age and grade. 

Near the close of the last semester a group of 
tests were given to pupils in grades three to eight, 
inclusive. The subject scores of each pupil and 
his total score were placed on an age chart which 
showed both the age and grade value of each score. 
The results were tabulated into five groups, i.e., 
very superior, superior, average, inferior, and very 
inferior. 


Pupils who made a rating of five half grades 
above the grade in which they were working were 
promoted an additional half grade. Those standing 
four half grades above were individually considered 
for an extra promotion. The records are checked 
to show the school’s relation to standards, and to 
furnish a city-wide basis for determining the ability 
of a pupil. 

Group intelligence tests were also given to pupils 
in the 3B and 6A classes. The tests measure: the 
native ability of'a-pupil just as the educational 
tests show academic attainments. Through these 
results pupils entering the junior high schools are 
given a percentile rank so that they may be placed 
in groups cf approximately equal ability. 

The achievement tests show the subiects in which 
the classes have been above or below the accepted 
standards of attainment. Supervisors and teachers 
have made definite and repeated use of these factors 
in directing teaching. Better methods of class in- 
struction, of individual help, and of grade and class 
placement to meet known difficulties have raised 
the level of achievement. During the last ten years 
there has been a gradual and steady improvement 
of grade medians in achievement. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

“The United States Bureau of Education is in 
need of more funds for printing purposes and for 
research work,” says Commissioner John J. Tigert 
in a report to the Secretary of the Interior. Dr. 
Tigert recommends enlargement of research facili- 
ties in the bureau, and expansion of the work in 
Alaska. He asks that a specialist be placed in 
charge of the reindeer industry there, and that 
the government consider the possibility of trans- 
ferring the health work to the Public Health 
Service. 

In reducing school costs there is a tendency to 
curtail or eliminate night schools, reports L. R. 
Alderman of the United States bureau of education. 
The evening school is not yet an established part 
of the regular school system in many cities, and 
therefore the budget is uncertain, the term short 
and the pay small, according to Mr. Alderman, 
who says that Gary, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y., the 
two cities reporting the highest percentages of 
their adult population in evening schools, estimate 
that the cost of maintaining a full evening pro- 
gram is not more than five per cent of the cost 
of the day schools. 


—Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has 
received a report from the police department show- 
ing that there has been a reduction of 25 fatalities 
and 325 injuries to children of 16 years of age 
and under due to vehicular highway accidents in 
the city. The number of fatalities to children for 
November this year was smaller than for any 
November during the last five years, and the num- 
ber of injuries was smaller than for the last three 
years. The reduction is considered remarkable be- 
cause of good weather conditions which gave chil- 
dren more days to play outside and which increased 
the accident hazards. 

The report shows that there were 15 killed and 
673 injured on the avenues and principal thorough- 
fares during November, and 13 killed and 208 in- 
jured on the side streets. This is a decrease of 
20 fatalities and 228 injuries on the avenues, and 
a decrease of 3 fatalities and 97 injuries on the 
side streets. 


It is also shown that 35 per cent of all acci- 
dents to children occurred to children under 7 years 
of age, with 12 killed and 308 injured, and 35 
per cent to children of 7 to 10 years, both inclusive, 


with 11 killed and 306 injured. The largest num- 
ber of injuries to children were due to careless 
crossing at street corners, and to play in the 
streets. The largest number of deaths were at- 
tributed to running off the sidewalks into streets 
and to disregard of traffic lights at crossings. 

About 32 per cent of the accidents occurred 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. and between these hours 
increased about one per cent in November. Four 
per cent of the accidents occurred before 9 a.m., 
a decrease of one per cent compared with October. 

—The annual report of the board of school com- 
missioners of Baltimore, Maryland, for the school 
year 1925-26 shows that the enrollment of the city 
schools increased 39 per cent during the past ten- 
year period. From an enrollment of 79,599 in 
1916-17, the number of pupils has grown to 110,315 
in 1925-26, or an increase of over 30,000 pupils. 

The report also shows that 8,700 pupils withdrew 
from the public schools for white students during 
the school year 1925-26. This number was ex- 
clusive of the 4,604 who were on the June, 1925, 
roll and failed to enter in the following September, 
and the 1,230 who graduated from the senior high 
schools. Of the number who withdrew, 35 per cent 
left to enter employment, 33 per cent removed from 
the city, 11 per cent left on account of illness, and 
10 per cent transferred to other schools. 

The figures reveal that children are remaining in 
school longer and are attending school better than 
they did ten years ago. During the ten-year period 
the enrollment increased 38.6 per cent, while the 
net roll increased 53.5 per cent. Further, the in- 
crease in average daily attendance was greater than 
the increase in average daily net roll by 5.2 per 
cent. The proportionate increase in the rate per 
cent of attendance over those for enrollment and 
net roll is positive proof that children attend 
school more days now than they did ten years ago. 

It is a fact that more children are attending 
high schools than ever before. The number of white 
pupils on net roll has increased from 23 per cent 
to 30.9 per cent. In the colored schools there has 
been a similar increase from 14.1 to 22.6 per cent. 

—Acting Superintendent Wm. J. Bogan of the 
Chicago Schools, has notified all principals that 
bookmen and representatives of firms which sell 
school supplies are forbidden to interview teachers. 
Mr. Bogan requests principals to select books from 
the pedagogical library at the offices of the board 
of education. 
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Welcome N. E. A.! 


ale Y WOOD-WAKEFIELD 1s indeed glad to 
aie c ¢ ‘welcome you to Boston and to Massachusetts, the 
birthplace of this company, which was founded 


102 years ago. May your Convention attain 
even greater success than those that have passed and may 


the knowledge which you impart and receive at this meeting 
further serve to heighten the excellent standards of this 
country s education, for which you are in no small measure 
responsible! if, during the Convention, you have a few 
spare minutes, we shall be pleased to have you visit us at 


Booths 177, 128, 193, 194 and inspect the many improve- 


ments in school seating which we have accomplished during 
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the past year. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION 


Baltimore, Maryland Detroit, Michigan Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo, New York Los Angeles, California St. Louis, Missouri 


Chicago, Illinois Minneapolis, Minnesota San Francisco, Calitornia 
New York, New York 
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The Selection of High-School Textbooks’ 


H. E. Dickerman, Seattle, Wash. 


There is little necessity to dwell upon the im- 
portance and need of intelligent, careful selec- 
tion of textbooks. The argument is often ad- 
vanced, and the layman frequently has the idea, 
that a teacher should have such complete 
mastery of his subject that the textboqk used 
would be of only secondary importance. This 
would indeed be the ideal situation, but we know 
only too well how far we fail in the realization 
of this ideal... Many an excellent teacher would 
become a poor teacher if deprived of his text. 
Thoroughly capable of a good clear representa- 
tion of his subject, and capable of generously 
supplementing the textbook content, he may be 
entirely incapable of proper organization of a 
complete, well-balanced course without a text. 
This refers only of course to experienced teach- 
ers. How much more must the inexperienced 
teacher lean upon the textbook. In general, 
then, the excellence of the teaching job done, 
having the textbook as one of its factors, will 
be directly proportional to the excellence of the 
textbook used. 


Importance of Careful Textbook Selection 

Before proceeding to a discussion of methods 
in making an intelligent selection, I should like 
to mention a few factors which are sometimes 
considered pertinent but which should not be 
given undue weight, nor allowed to overbalance 
other more important elements. \First of these 
is the prestige of the author, either as an 
authority in his field or as a scholar. This 
might well be made the deciding factor in the 
selection, other things being equal, but not 
otherwise. The most eminent scholar, or an ac- 
cepted authority, may be a person who is en- 
tirely unfitted in other respects, to write a 
treatise satisfactory for the use of children. The 
mere fact that he is an authority may handicap 
him in the writing of a text, making him less 
able to get the viewpoint of the novice. This 
refers, of course, to the prestige of the author 
as a scholar. Prestige as the writer of text- 
books in a eertain field is another matter. This 
can safely be given a great deal of considera- 
tion. 


Another argument which is often accorded 
more weight than it deserves, |is that a text is 
being widely used. A great array of cities and 
towns and hamlets in which a text is used may 
be presented in sales literature. Some of the 
cities mentioned may be making only limited 
use of the text, possibly only a trial. Even if 
this were not true, a wide use need not neces- 
sarily mean that a textbook is superior. A book 
may be widely used long after its usefulness has 
started to decline/ Books are not often changed 
until administrators are sure that they have 
found another book which will better fit their 
needs. Even when unsatisfactory, textbooks are 
not always immediately discarded, often for 
financial reasons. Not a few texts are in use 
in cities, where, if a selection were to be made 
at the present time, they would receive no con- 
sideration whatever. 

The elements which I have just mentioned 
should be considered, of course, but care must 
be used to see that they do not dominate the 
selection. This danger does not exist so much, 
I believe, in the case of the other factors I am 
about to mention. 


Procedure in Selection of Textbooks 
First, standards must be applied to the con- 
tent and organization of the textbook, to deter- 
mine whether or not it meets the particular need 
of the user. A text must be examined for 


 *An address delivered before the Department of 
Secondary Schools, Western Washington Education 
Association, on October 27, 1927. 





aecuracy and reliability of material. This is a 
phase of the selection which can practically be 
disregarded if the author is a real authority on 
his subject. 

A mathematics text, and to some degree, a 
science text, must be closely examined to see if 
the author has been consistent and conventional 
in his notation. Any text should be examined 
for logical organization of material and also to 
determine whether or not relationships which 
should be brought out, have been presented in 
such a way that the student will see the con- 
nections. 

Some texts, particularly histories, must be 
scrutinized to see that the viewpoint is not 
dogmatic or biased. A historian who is preju- 
diced as to political parties for example, may 
easily discuss the tariff in such a way that only 
half the truth is given. 

Then, the amount of material needs to be 
checked carefully. Many texts have contained 
a too meager amount to be most serviceable.) 
The development of new topics may be ade- 
quate but it may be accompanied by a too 
limited amount of drill material to gain a requi- 
site skill and properly fix the processes involved. 
It is often contended that an inadequate amount 
of material may be supplemented by the teacher. 
This seems reasonable at first thought and it is 
true, of course, that a well-prepared teacher 
could supplement and does supplement any text, 
but in far too many cases it is not done. 

Careful attention should be given the illus- 
trations of a‘ text. Modern, progressive pub- 
lishers are going to great expense to place high- 
grade illustrations in their product. This may, 
of course, be overdone, particularly if it is done 
at the expense of a suitable amount of subject 
matter. It is said that in certain late series of 
books the illustrations cost more than the manu- 
seript. ; 

Another set of elements often overlooked in 
the consideration of a text are helps, such as 
selected lists of references, charts, diagrams, 
and suggestions of method, which will be of 
value to teachers. 
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'The reputation of the publishers must be con- 
sidered, not as a major factor, but knowledge 
should be had concerning their ability to live 
up to a contract, their reputation as to fair 
dealing and willingness to make reasonable ad- 
justments, and as to their habit of turning out 
a product which stands up under the usage given 
a school textbook. 

The date of copyright should be an element in 
the selection. Educational progress is being 
made so rapidly that textbooks in many subjects 
soon become obsolete unless kept up to date by 
revision. When books are selected for a period 
of years it is essential that the book shall repre- 
sent the latest thought. 

Several phases of the mechanical construction 
must be gone into. First, a rather intangible 
element, is the general appearance or attractive- 
ness of the book as a whole. Several factors 
enter into this: the artistic balance or propor- 
tion of the parts, the cover, the kind of type, the 
kind and number of illustrations, size of the 
book, number of pages, quality of paper, etc. 

A durable binding is a prime essential in the 
construction of a text. A person not acquainted 
with the bookbinders’ art and with qualities of 
paper is at a loss to determine whether a bind- 
ing is good or poor. Information on the satis- 
faction given by books put out by a particular 
publisher in the past is very helpful. 

The type used should receive attention. This 
is being given far more attention in present-day 
adoptions than it was formerly. A few scientific 
investigations have been made regarding the 
size and proportion of type, and the length of 
line most easily read. 

It is rather well established that‘certain type 
sizes and type families cause the least eye strain. 
A very thorough study of this nature is pre- 
sented in the chapters on “The Hygiene of 
Reading,” in a volume by Huey entitled, “The 
Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading.” 
Committee Procedure in Selection of Textbooks 

To make a really impartial and intelligent 
selection, an exhaustive examination and com- 
parison of the books to be considered, must be 
made by the members of a committee of teach- 
ers. It is a big undertaking, though each one 
of all the books available need very quickly to 
be of a type not desired. Teachers of a subject 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN’S HEARING TESTED. 


Marie A. Pless of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing is making a test of the ear-power 
of children. A machine is employed which tests 40 children at one time and will spot the defect which 


may afflict a child. 


(International Newsreel Photo.) 
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Holden Book Covers 


Rise up in their 


Millions 


to Welcome you in their Booth No. 334 
Mechanics Building 
Balcony overlooking Pain floor Directly 
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connected with balcony of Auditorium 





| | Holden Covers have been giving 
Continuous Performance 


; in the Public Schools Since 1869 
f 
, Millions of Books — Millions of Dollars Saved 
Holden Unfinished The Original | 
. Leatherette Covers Book Cover Idea 
c Made of pure unadulterated fibers ' As designed by the late 
: Waterproof — Weatherproof — George W. Holden 
: | Sanitary Has been further developed 
” Save Taxpayers’ Money by by our Research and Modern 
making School books Equipment Where we can and 
do give 
~ Pane ole Unequalled Service 
Teach Pupils Neatness and Care and 


of Public Property Unparalleled Quality 
Promote Health, Thrift, arid | At a Price Within the Reach of 
FE.conomy Any and Every School Board 


Receive a Welcome 
from Miles C. Holden President, of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
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SAFEGUARD THE CHILDREN 
—SAFEGUARD THE BUDGET 
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Graham Brothers School 
- Buses are built, complete 
with bodies, in capacities 
ranging from 20 to 56 
children, at prices from 
$1550 up, f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Graham Brothers School Buses—modern, dependable, 


economical to operate—assure the safety and com- 
fort of the children and keep down the expense of 


transporting them. 


More convincing than a mere manufacturer’s claim— 
this is the actual experience of the school officials, city 
and rural alike, who are operating the many hundreds 


of Graham Brothers School Buses on the roads today. 


30 percent more Graham Brothers School Buses were 


purchased in 1927 than in 1926. 


See the Graham Brothers School Bus at the 


Department of Superintendence Exhibit—Spaces 25—26—27—28 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


SCHOOL BUSES 


BUILT BY MOTOR COACH DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


INC. 
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(50% Heavier Material Than 
Ordinary Furniture) 


Each SHELDON Laboratory 
Table is mortised, tenoned, 
and glued under heavy pres- 
sure, each joint being re- 
enforced with steel bolts, as 
illustrated in phantom view to 
the right. This guarantees 
longer life, better service, and 
a more economical, efficient 
operating investment. 






Efficiency Swinging Chairs 


and Adjustable Seats, 


DON Laboratory Furniture before buying! 


Scientific Furniture—Scientifically Built | 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


No. 2605 






No. 1080 
Combination 
Chemistry and 
Physics Table. 







(Continued from Page 90) 
should know in advance something about the 
desirable texts in the field. Dr. Judd makes a 
well-founded criticism of most teachers when 
he says that they are not up to date in the mat- 
ter of being familiar with newer textbooks on 


their subject. He says that when we come to 
select a textbook it is a matter of administering 
an emergency, that we have a big ceremony of 
securing information which should already 
have been made part of the equipment of 
progressive teachers, whereas a selection should 
involve nothing more than a careful final com- 
parison of the already known apparent merits 
and demerits of various books. This is the 
ideal condition, of course, but is not the con- 
dition actually encountered when a selection is 
undertaken. 

» The examination should be placed upon a 
scientific basis. Most selections are not. An 
interesting and probably somewhat accurate ac- 
count of the usual procedure of most admin- 
istrators as they approach the choice of a text- 
book, is given in the last issue of The School 
Review by Edwin J. Dahl in an article on the 
selection of a textbook in the social sciences. 
It is as follows: “The book is opened to the 
table of contents for an examination of the 
chapter titles. The pages are then turned in an 
attempt to ascertain certain of the contents. 
If the individual is especially interested in a 
certain phase of the subject he looks over that 
particular section of the book more carefully. 
He probably also makes note of the pictures 
and of the total number of pages. If a sales- 
man is present, he calls attention to a few of 
the salient features, or, some recent advertising 
may cause a search for the items advertised. 
The book is then turned over to a teacher or 
teachers, and the same process is very 
If several textbooks are under 


sUTIne 


likely repeated. 


How All This Affects SHELDON 


The popular SHELDON Efficiency Swinging Chairs 
as illustrated below, 
feasible only with SHELDON Super Strength, Bolt 
Re-enforced Frame Construction. These swinging 
chairs and seats were tested under a weight of 600 
Ibs. without injury to table, chair or casting. Doesn’t 
this mean everything to you? Investigate SHEL- 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Physics Table. 
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Construction Facts About— 
SHELDON Laboratory Furniture! 


Super-Strength Frame Construction 







are 


No. 1000 
Chemistry 
Table. 


consideration, the question is asked, ‘Which do 
you think is the best?) The answer is, ‘I think 
I favor the book by Blank.’ If most of those 
concerned think that Blank’s book is the best, 
that is the book finally selected.” 


Such a method of procedure might result in 
a decision to take the book really most desirable 
for the particular need, but it certainly cannot 
be said to be a scientific selection. 


One committee procedure, dealing with the 
selection of a mathematics text, which the 
writer had an opportunity to observe, was that 
of giving each member of the committee one 
book of the narrowed list under consideration 
and having him make a complete inspection and 
report. This method is open to several criti- 
cisms. It is almost entirely subjective. The 
merit of a book, as reported, will depend very 
largely upon the ability of the person making 
the report to make a good analysis and report, 
as well as upon his interest in the project as a 
whole, and upon his interest in the book he has 
been assigned. 

Somewhat the same criticism may be made 
of the method of having each member of the 
committee look over all of the books in the 
narrowed list. Here again the book favored by 
the committee member who is best able to argue 
its advantages is the one likely to be selected. 


Another thing that must be guarded against 
with this sort of procedure is a compromise 
selection. Various members will favor certain 
books so strongly and hold other books so 
strongly in disfavor that in order to come to an 
agreement the best book is disregarded and an 
adoption is made which does not satisfy anyone. 
~\/The first essential in any scientific selection 
is that the committee know what is desired in 
the textbook which is to be selected. Without 
knowing what is expected of the text to be used, 












New 160 page, illustrated catalog 
mailed free upon your request. Ask us 

about SHELDON Free Engineering 
Sh Service which is rendered 
prospective buyers without 
charge. 


the committee has no standards to apply. This 
should be definitely decided then, before any 
examination of texts is made. The selection 
process then consists of a mere singling out of 
the book which most nearly fulfills these re- 
quirements. 

Recording the Ratings of Textbooks 

As the comparisons are made, a definite 
method should be used for keeping a record of 
the rating of each book with reference to the 
elements being considered. C. R. Maxwell of 
the University of Wyoming, in his outline of 
method for selections, suggests four columns, 
parallel to the list of elements, headed Excel- 
lent, Good, Fair, and Poor. The rating can be 
made even more definite by using a numbering 
system. For example: The highest possible score 
for any book, one which would be perfect, might 
arbitrarily be made 1000. Maxwell suggests 
dividing this into four parts, giving 50 to the 
various elements entering in under the heading 
of publication, that is author, date of copyright, 
etc., 250 points to the elements in mechanical 
construction, 600 points to the various elements 
under content, and 100 points to the use, from 
the standpoint of the adaptability of the book 
to a variety of uses. . 

Within each of these four divisions then the 
committee would have to assign weights to the 
individual elements which they wished to take 
into account in the selection. 


This preliminary phase of the task lays the 
groundwork for the selection and is very im- 
portant. The completeness or restriction of the 
number of elements to be considered, particu- 
larly in the main division relating to content, 
will depend upon the committee. They would 
also decide, of course, on the total points to be 
assigned to the four divisions mentioned, or 
they might not wish to create these same divi- 
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Think of him 


Meant is how we want you 
_™ to regard the Oakite Service 
Man. Think of him as the super- 
intendent of cleaning for your 
school, responsible for maintain- 


as your superintendent of cleaning | 


in classrooms, laboratory, cafe- 
teria, halls or engine-room. 
Moreover, his services cost you 
nothing. They are given entirely 
without obligation to you. 


Why not get acquainted with 


ing sanitary standards at their 

highest nes ——s Pera sad him now? Just drop us a card 

costs at their lowest at all times. i saying you want to meet the 

He is always ready and willing = Oakite Service Man. His visit 

to come in and work with you on this basis; is certain to lead to some worthwhile improve- 
KCra 


always promptly available whenever you need ment or to an important time or labor saving 
expert advice on any cleaning job— whether in your cleaning. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials anaMethods — 


sions at all. ‘In any good selection, however, point.. This book was entitled to five points, 


the bulk of the weight will be given to the divi- 
sion of “content.” Using a system of this kind, 
if the main divisions and the elements within 
these have been judiciously weighed, the text 
averaging the highest number of points, should 
be the best book available for the particular use 
which is to be made of it and which was defi- 
nitely considered in making up the analysis 
outline. 

I should like, in closing, to mention two 
recommendations for adoption, which were 


that being the number of points assigned to the 
element “narration.” As with the other method 
of scoring, the book having the greatest total 
was deemed to be the best one for the purposes 
desired in the Seattle schools. 

The assignment of each element to one com- 
mittee member accomplished more than a mere 
division of labor. It tended to make the selec- 
tion more objective, in that it spread the judg- 
ment of each member over the full number of 
books and, even given a prejudice for one book 


ou the part of one member, this would affect 
the selection to only a limited degree. Another 
distinct advantage in this method lay in the 
fact that each member in making an inspection 
for one element only, made his inspection more 
easily and at the same time, through a greater 
familiarity with this one simplified task, he did 
it more expertly. Then too, each member was 
given an element in which he had a particular 
interest. I am sure that all members of the 
committee felt confident that a fair, impartial 
selection had been made. 


worked out in the Seattle schools last year and 
which seem to me to have been carried on in a 
really efficient and scientific manner. One was 
made by the modern-language department for 
the adoption of a Spanish grammar and the 
other by the English department for the adop- 
tion of a textbook for composition classes. In 
both cases the committee as a whole was asked 
to rate books on the content only, and in each 
case the work involved for each member was 
lightened by assigning only certain elements to 
one member. In the case of the composition 
text, the elements, with the weighted values, 
were as follows: 

The Sentence, Grammar, and Punctuation taken 
together, 30 points. 

The Paragraph, 20 points. 

The Business Letter, 15 points. 

Exposition, 10 points. 

The Social Letter, 10 points. 

Narration, 5 points. 

Description, 5 points. 

Oral Work, 5 pomts. 

These total 100, though this need not have 
been the ease, the weighing system being arbi- 
trary and not necessarily on a percentage basis. 
The procedure was merely this: The person 
handling the element “narration” for example, 
decided which book was superior on this one 


PARENTS VISIT SCHOOLS. 


New York—Open school days are attracting parents to schools to see how their children learn and play. 
This scene in Public School No. 39, shows teachers, pupils, and parents. (International Newsreel Photo.) 
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Your students concentrate 
with greater ease and do 
better work when their 
class-rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, etc., are quieted 
with Acousti- Celotex. 


OISE is a constant irritat- 

ing factor in schools. It 

disturbs concentration and 
is a strain on the nerves. More than 
one sensitive youngster has failed in 
his school work because of this:un- 
due nerve-wear. And noise is equally 
as hard on the teachers for it dis- 
tracts their attention and wears 
down their patience. 

But you can easily spare your 
students this waste of mental en- 
ergy. For Acousti-Celotex, applied 
to ceilings and walls of any school 
room, will reduce sound disturb- 
ances of a// kinds. This strong fibre 
tile has remarkable sound absorbing 
qualities. It creates quiet by the 
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Gymnasium-auditorium, School No. 34, Indianapolis, Indiana. Acousti-Celotex 
was applied here to quiet noise and confusion, and to eliminate unpleasant echoes. 
D. A. Bohlen &§ Son, architects; Chas. E.Wehr Company, Acousti-Celotex contractor. 


simple process of swallowing-up dis- 
tracting noises and echoes. 

Acousti-Celotex, installed in gym- 
nasiums, will prevent noises arising 
there from reaching recitation and 
study rooms. Also the noisy con- 
fusion coming from school shops, cor- 
ridors, cafeterias, chapels, band and 
chorus rooms is greatly reduced with 
this sound-absorbing tile. 


And your school auditorium will be 
much easier to hear in, after Acousti- 
Celotex has been installed. School 
assemblies, plays and operettas can 
be conducted without interference 
from sound reverberations, thus mak- 
ing the programs twice as enjoyable. 

Acousti-Celotex, type BB, has a 
sound absorbing efficiency of 70%— 
the highest of any material on the 
market. Small openings, drilled deep 


into the tiles, act as minute tubes in 
carrying sounds to the noise-absorb- 
ing fibres inside. 


Because of these deep openings, 
paint cannot interfere with the 
sound-absorbing efficiency of Acous- 
ti-Celotex. So you can have the 
tiles decorated in beautiful colors 
and designs. And since the tiles 
come in finished, complete units, 
they are easily installed in any build- 
ing, new or old. 


The Celotex Company will be glad 
to tell you more about the color effects 
you can obtain with Pre-decerated 
Acousti-Celotex. And you will be 
pleasantly surprised at the cost. 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books 
for addresses) 


Visit our Exhibit, Booth 311, Department of superintendence, N. E. A. Convention, Boston. 


Acoust! — (ELOTEX 


FOR LESS NOISE — BETTER HEARING 
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| We appreciate the opportunity of displaying our Walraven Health 
| Book Cover at this gathering. If youare not familiar with Walraven 
| Health Book Covers visit our booth number | 12. , 

1 Walraven Health Book Covers come by and get a copy of our booklet 

“The Proper Use and Care of Text Books and Other Public Property”. | 





NEWS OF THE& 
SCHOOL BOARDS! 


EVANSVILLE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PRAISED FOR YEAR’S WORK 

Apropos of an expression of the board of edu- 
cation of Evansville, Ind., at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 27, to strive to attain the best for the children 
of the city in every educational way, Supt. J. 0. 
Chewning in his communication of December 29. 
included with his New Year’s greeting to the mem- 
bers, a short résumé of the attainments of the 
hoard during 1927. Mr. Chewning cited what the 
fulfillment of the five-year building program and 
the other projects now being considered by the 
board will mean to the city. 

The first of the year’s accomplishments cited by 
Mr. Chewning was the removal of the nonteaching 
employees of the schools from the danger of politi- 
cal.and personal favoritism, as in the case of the 
teachers. In placing the school-board employees 
on the same high plane of merit and efficiency, it 
is believed the efficiency of the business department 
has been improved immensely. 

Another accomplishment to which Mr. Chewning 
called attention was the continuance of the five- 
year building program which will provide equal 
advantages for all children of the city, regardless 
of their color. In connection with this work, it 
was also planned to provide complete insurance 
protection for all school buildings and their fix- 
tures. 

Mr. Chewning praised the cooperative spirit of 
the members, pointing out that the board has al- 
ways acted as a unit in all matters and has thus 
avoided pitfalls and troubles encountered by other 
school boards. Where there have been differences 
of opinion on any question. the members have 
threshed out the matter until all members could 
reach an amicable agreement and finally act as 
a harmonious board. 

Mr. Chewning concluded his communication with 
the statement that “it is a pleasure to work under 
the direction of such a board. It is gratifying 
heyond expression to he able to look the world in 
the eye and say sincerely, that all is well with the 


The World’s Greatest 
Educational Gathering 


—Takes place at Boston February 25th to 
The great educators of the 
country will be brought together in a pro- 
fessional conference staged by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 


March Ist. 


Education Association. 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. | 


Dallas 





school-board management. Certainly there will be 
mistakes, but these will be errors of judgment 
only, and it is apparent that the hoard is attempt- 
ing to settle every matter solely for the good of the 
children. At the close of the year. these are pleas- 
ing thoughts with which to step from the old into 
the new year. May I propose that 1928 will be 
full of the richest blessings. and that together we 
may surpass all previous efforts for the public 
schools of Evansville.” 


THE STATUS OF COMMITTEES ON BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


The tendency among city boards of education is 
to reduce the number of standing committees or to 
abolish them, according to a recent report of Mr. 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city-schools division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. Mr. Deffenbaugh 
shows that of 41 boards of education in cities of 
100,000 or more population reporting to the bureau 
in 1917, only 8 had no standing committees; of 55 
boards of education in cities of this size reporting 
in 1927, 21 have no such committees. The average 
number of standing commitees in each of the cities 
reporting in 1917 was 5.6, and the average number 
in 1927 is 3.4. 


Of 25 boards of education in cities of 100.- 
000 or more population reporting in 1917 
and 1927, Mr. Deffenbaugh found that 11 


have reduced the number of committees, while 9 
have abolished them or have organized the board as 
a committee of the whole. Five boards have in- 
creased the number of committees. The average 
number of committees in each of the 25 cities in 
1917 was 6.4, and in 1927 the average number 
is 3.5. 

Of 131 boards of education in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 population reporting in 1917, only 12 
had no committees; of 140 hoards in cities of this 
size reporting in 1927, 35 do not have committees. 
The average number of committees in each city 
reporting in 1917 was 5.9, and in 1927 the average 
number is 4.2. 


Of 56 boards of education in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population reporting in 1917 and 1927, Mr. 
Deffenbaugh found that 24 have reduced the num- 
ber of committees, and 15 have abolished them or 
have organized the board as a committee of the 
whole. The average number of committees in these 
56 cities in 1917 was 6.2. and in 1927 the average 
number is 4.2, 
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If you have used 


We will be glad to explain our plan of furnishing covers to the schools. 


Chicago | 
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In all, about 30 different kinds of committees are 
reported by hoth classes of cities. In addition to 
the regular committees on finance, buildings ani 
grounds, textbooks and supplies, and teachers, some 
boards of education have one or more of the fol- 
lowing committees: Evening schools, courses of 


study, medical inspection, truancy, library, ath- 
letics, grievances, rules and regulations, manual 


training, cafeteria, discipline, retirement, legisla- 
tion, special education. auditing, Americanization, 
elementary schools, and high schools. 

How many and what standing committees a board 
of education should have is a question that every 
hoard of education must decide for itself. The 
tendency, however, is to reduce the number of com- 
mittees or to abolish them. Authorities on school 
administration recommend that standing com- 
mittees be abolished. 

The following extracts from city school-survey 
reports prepared within the past few years indi- 
cate the general attitude of authorities on city 
school administration in regard to standing com- 
mittees : 

“The practice of school boards to appoint stand- 
ing subcommittees to whom various executive and 
technical functions may be delegated is now hap- 
pily passing away throughout the country. There 
are various reasons for the disappearance of such 
subcommittees to school boards, but two of them 
are so important that they must be mentioned here. 

“First, many of the duties assigned to standing 
subcommittees are technical; as, for example, the 
duties of a committee on texthooks and supplies, 
or of a committee on school hygiene, or of a super- 
intending committee, or of a committee on build- 
ings and grounds. . .. . 

“Second, by assigning technical and executive 
functions to standing subcommittees, the board de- 
prives itself of the leadership required in the dis- 
charge of those functions. . .. . 

“Tneidentally, it should he noted that the aboli- 
tion of standing subcommittees of the board causes 
a practical increase in the responsibilities of every 
member of the board. As a member of a subcom- 
mittee he usually feels chiefly responsible for the 
work of his subcommittee and only a limited re- 
sponsibility for decisions relative to the work of 
other subeommittees.”--Report on a Survey of 
Certain Aspects of the Lancaster, Pa.. City School 
District. Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard 
University, 1924-25. Paul H. Hanus, Director. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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©}. ALITY has led Architects, Builders and Owners to specify 
and use Duraflex-A Flooring. In every section of the country, 
under varying climatic and building conditions, Duraflex-A has 
more than measured up to the needs of modern construction 
practice. By providing a permanent, seamless wearing surface, 
Duraflex-A can be most economically maintained in perfect 
condition for the life of any building. Data sent on request. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DU RAF LEX-, 7 A Duraflex-A Installation in the Philadelphia Area 


Crass Room, ABINGTON HIGH ScHOOL, ABINGTON, Pa. 


HEACOCK and HOKANSEN, Architects 
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NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 


SPECIALISTS, 


IN SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


Floors and equipment are integral parts of your school buildings. Proper preservation 
and care should be given them and our national organization of over 200 trained 
people are at your service to aid in this work. Hillyard Maintenance Engineers are 
rendering free service in every part of the country. All Hillyard products, appliances, 





























desks, etc. 


in the schoolroom. 


upon request. 








(Continued from Page 96) 

“Inevitably the tendency of permanent com- 
mittees is to undertake regulation and to retain 
duties rather than to consider the broader ques- 
tions of policy which need to be formulated defin- 
itely for the guidance of the board of education. 
When a board of education definitely adopts the 
policy of making a superintendent the executive 
head of the school system, including both the edu- 
cational and business system, and abandons the idea 
of permanent committees, securing through the 
superintendent the definite series of recommenda- 
tions and reports for each board meeting, the actual 
work of the board is carried on, on a far higher 
plane.”—Survey of the Peoria (Ill.) Public Schools, 
by Charles E, Chadsey, Director, 1924. 

“Eliminate standing committees. A city looks 
to the board of nine members to manage its schools. 
With standing committees, the board breaks itself 
up into several smaller boards, loses some of that 
unity of understanding on the part of the whole 
body which is so essential, scatters its energies, 
and wastes its time.’—Volume One, The Racine 
School Survey, Racine, Wis. A. 8S. Barr, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Direc- 
tor, 1926. 

“There is always some question as to the respec- 
tive functions of committees of boards of education. 
Some of the best authorities declare that the small 
board of education can function and meet its 
responsibilities much better without any standing 
committees. As the work which falls on the mem- 
bers of the standing committee can often be equally 
well done by other administrative. methods we are 
inclined to the opinion that boards of education 
might better so organize their work as to delegate 
reasonable responsibility to their appointed execu- 
tive officer. This should be done, of course, under 
proper restrictions. If so organized, the work of 
the board can often be done more efficiently and 
responsibility can be definitely fixed.”"—A Report 
of the Survey of the Lockport (N. Y.) School Sys- 
tem, by the State Department of Education, 1924. 

“It is important that the board of education con- 
sider the program and policies proposed by the 
superintendent of schools as a board and not in 
separate committees who report to the general body. 
There may be times when a special committee of 
the board of education will prove useful in review- 
ing carefully with the executive officer or his asso- 
ciates some problem requiring careful study from 
the layman’s point of view. In such cases special 


and containers are Registered and Trade-Marked in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
Shine-All for cleaning, polishing, and preserving all types of floors, walls, woodwork, 


Pine-O-Cide, a germicide and antiseptic to improve sanitary conditions. 


Cocoanut Liquid Soap with a heavy anhydrous base—soft and soothing to the skin. 
Victor Liquid Soap Dispensers furnished free. 


Ster-O-Mint, a fragrant antiseptic spray universally used to-produce ideal conditions 


Hillyard’s Wood Floor method is nationally adopted and brings out and rejuvenates 
the original color of the floor. Special maintenance men and information furnished 
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committees should be appointed and their report 
should be considered along with the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. The chairman of a 
standing committee quite commonly comes to be- 
lieve that he has some peculiar fitness or ability 
in the field represented by his committee and fre- 
quently he will be inclined to assume the function 
of the executive.”—Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Port Arthur, Texas, 1925-26, by the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Division of Field 
Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
George D. Strayer, Director. 

“Such committees (supplies. finance, buildings 
and grounds) with executive functions, are unneces- 
sary. The superintendent and his assistants should 
be responsible for all executive actions for the 
schools. In fact there seems to be little utility in 
any standing committees for city boards of educa- 
tion. The abolishment of standing committees of 
the board would justify the establishment of a 
business department under the control of the exe- 
cutive officer of the board.”—-A Survey of the Edu- 
cational Program, Organization, and Administra- 
tion, School Finances and Schoolhouses of Vallejo, 
Calif. Directed by F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, 
Department of Education, University of California 
1926. 


Company 





Hillyard products are in constant use in all public and business institutions. 


Write for information and free service 


Hillyard Chemical 


Copyright 1928 





“A board which has standing committees to which 
it refers matters for investigation and report is to 
that extent misinterpreting its function. Its mem- 
bers are expending time and energy in doing in- 
efficiently the work that the superintendent has in 
reality been hired to do. The practice of 
the board working as a unit rather than through 
committees is to be commended and should be con- 
tinued.”—Report of the Survey of the Humble, 
Texas, Public Schools, 1926. Directed by T. S. 
Montgomery, Professor of Education, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—The board of education of Willoughby, Ohio, 
recently lost its case in its legal battle with Weldon 
and Kelly Company when the Supreme Court de- 
clined to hear the case in which the sum of $3,552 
was involved. ‘The decision of the court is final 
and means that the $3,552, with interest, must 
be paid. 

The case began when Weldon and Kelly, con- 
tractors, brought suit against the school district 
to recover the sum of money for additional .work 
performed in connection with two school buildings. 
The court rendered a decision in favor of the con- 
tractors, with the exception of one item of $49. 

(Continued on Page 100) 


TABLE 1. 
Number of City School Districts 





100,000 or more population 
927 


30,000 to 100,000 population 
1927 


Number of committees 1917 Per cent Per cent 1917 Per cent Per cent 
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TABLE 2. 
Number of City School Districts 
100,000 or more population 30,000 to 100,000 population 
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ITA Glass—the remarkable win- 

dow glass thatadmitsthe health- 
ful ultra-violet rays of sunlight—is 
open to the most searching investi- 
gation. 


The proof of its value is so conclu- 
sive that Vita 
Glass is now 
being installed 
in hundreds of 
America’s lead- 
ing homes, hos- 
pitals, schools, 
apartment 
houses and 
office buildings. 


Vita Glass is used in 
15 stories of the new 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Building, New York. 


All claims 
made for Vita 
Glass are based on actual results . . 
on scores of experiences here and in 
England, where in 1924 Vita Glass 
was discovered and developed. 


The facts prove beyond all question 
that Vita Glass at all times transmits 
a sufficient volume of the vital ultra- 
violet rays for all health purposes. 


After weathering, transmission 
power stays constant 


All glasses, from exposure, lose some 
of their ability to transmit visible 
and invisible light. This phenom- 
enon is called “solarization.” This 
process diminishes some of the 
transmission ability of Vita Glass 
during the first few weeks, but after 
that its transmission power stays 
constant and is more than ample to 
bring indoors a sufficient volume of 
ultra-violet rays for every health 
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purpose. This has been proven con- 
clusively by all experiences and tests 
with Vita Glass over a period of 
years. 


Biological tests conducted under 
the auspices of the Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association prove that, even 
in winter, Vita Glass admits a suffi- 
cient amount of ultra-violet rays to 
prevent the development of rickets 
—that dreaded and common disease 
of childhood. Furthermore, the gen- 
eral health effects were such as to 
show a material gain in weight under 
Vita Glass as compared to ordinary 
glass. 


Statements based on visible .. . 


provable results 


The facts about Vita Glass are not 
based on theory but on actual results 

. visible... provable results upon 
the health of actual people living 
under Vita Glass: 


School children, in Smethwick, 
England, who in a ten months’ test 
increased their height and weight 
notably and decreased absences due 
to illness 40 per cent. 


Fathers, mothers and 


children in theic Vitaglass Corporation, 50 E. 42d St., New York E-2 
? : Goutosens Ehepes oond 0 Oe suey o Vita Sass. 

4 T. am particularly interested in Vita Glass for 0 Home 
homes, who are en 1 Office © School O Hotel O Apartment House 
joying the tonic, in- C) Factory. 
vigorating effect of | itthinnnnimneniommeememiaia 
Vita Glass, just as a TET 

ee 


An important message to you 
about the EFFICIENCY 
of VITA GLASS 


much today as they did two years 
ago when it was first installed. 


Patients in hospitals, whose con- 
valescence has been speeded up 
and where after several years of use, 
hundreds of other grateful patients 
are still enjoying its beneficial effects. 


The facts are yours for the asking. 
We want you to have the complete 
story, including a record of many 
convincing biological tests. We also 
want to tell you about some of the 


Vita Glass Solarium at Brown's 
Physical Training Farm, Garri- 
son, N. Y. Mr. Brown says, 
“The daily sunbath under 
Vita Glass isa mary 
part of our health -e- 
storing routine.’ 








rr 


important installations we are mak- 
ing. 

Fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you full information. Do 
this today. Vita Glass can be pur- 
chased through all glass dealers or 
direct from the Vitaglass Corpora- 
tion, 50 East 42d Street, New York. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON”: 
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Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 
service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner. 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mya. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 








(Continued from Page 98) 

—A writ of quo warranto, requiring Senator 
Gustaf Widell to show cause why his position as a 
member of the Mankato, Minn., school board should 
not be declared vacant, has been obtained by Dr. 
W. A. Beach, a member of the board. Dr. Beach 
contends that the constitution forbids a member 
of the state legislature to serve as a school-board 
member. 

—Belding, Mich. The board of education has 
asked the city council and the police department 
to assist in discovering the parties guilty of selling 
cigarets to minors. The council has agreed to 
use its influence to stop the sale among school 
children. 

—The board of education of Berea, Ohio, has 
legally passed out of existence due to the fact 
that members elected last fall may not take office, 
because there will be no elective positions during 
the next two years. It appears that in the form- 
ation of a new school district in the village of 
Middleburgh, the Berea board was automatically 
dissolved since it became a part of the school dis- 
trict. The county board of Cuyahoga county will 
appoint a board which will serve the Berea schools 
until a new board is elected in two years. 

—A political coutroversy over the control of the 
St. Bernard, Ohio, school board is alleged to be 
the basis of the suit filed in the Court of Appeals 
recently by Charles V. Eynden. Mr. Eynden, who 
was elected to the board last November, has asked 
the right to retain the office and to oust Irvin 
Paulson from it. Mr. Eynden has moved to Mt. 
Airy, but retains his residence in St. Bernard 
where he has property and where his family re- 
sides. On the ground that he is no longer a resi- 
dent of the town, the board declared his place 
vacant and named Paulson to the same. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution of Mrs. Lillian W. Sedgwick. 
a member of the board, which abolishes the posi- 
tions of the three assistant superintendents. The 
action which becomes effective at the close of the 
school year in June, removes from office Mr. Joseph 
F. Thornton, Mr. D. T. Weir, and Miss Flora Drake. 
The action has been taken as a direct attack on 
the educational department, since criticism had 
been voiced frequently by members of the majority 
faction and there had been some indication that 
changes would be made. 


—San Francisco, Calif. The board of education 
has appointed Mr. H. M. Monroe as secretary and 
assistant to Mr. David P. Hardy, deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of the business affairs of the 
schools. Mr. Monroe was formerly vice-principal 
of the High School of Commerce, and was for 
three years advertising manager of the Fuller 
Paint Company, and purchasing agent for the 
California Paint Company. 

—Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has begun 
a study of the business methods used by the lead- 
ing school boards of the country. It is the purpose 
of the board to reorganize the methods used in 
handling the business of the schools. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The local chamber of com- 
merce, through its education committee, has 
begun a study of the methods of selecting school- 
board members. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to make a study of the systems in use in 
other cities of the country. 

—tThe board of education of Dist. 7, of Berkley, 
Mich., has brought suit against four members of 
the school board of Royal Oak, for the collection 
of $3,000. The money, it is alleged, was mis- 
appropriated when the board voted to build a road 
to the Burton school, then under construction. The 
suit was brought on the ground that the road 
should have been constructed by the township or 
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MEANING OF STATISTICS 

When a person says that statistics have no 
meaning for him he is confessing that he has no 
imagination, or else that he does not use the 
imagination he has. A man should never depend 
upon his imagination for his facts; but into cold 
hard facts, his imagination can breathe the very 
breath of life. Statistics will be meaningful or not, 
largely in proportion to the quality of his im- 
agination, and the use he makes of it. When 
Columbus was facing the shoreless sea, and his 
men grew mutinous and the very winds forgot 
their way, and the stars were gone, and the mate 
asked him what they should do, Columbus re- 
membered the branch with the pebble caught in 
its crevice which he had seen the trade winds 
carry to the shores of Spain, and from that pebble 
his imagination created a continent, and from 
that branch a forest.—Daniel L. Marsh, President, 
Boston University. 
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county, and that the board had no authority to 
construct it. 

—A new law passed by the legislature of Wis- 
consin requires that school-board members be 
elected by popular vote at the regular spring elec- 
tion. Elkhorn, a town in Wisconsin, will see the 
law in practical operation next spring. The mem- 
bers of the board who will initiate the new law 
are Dallas E. Davis and Charles Lyon. 

—The school board of Orleans Parish, La., has 
asked to rescind or modify a rule prohibiting em- 
ployees from participating in politics. President 
Fred Zengel, Jr., held that if the rule is not being 
obeyed by employees of the board, it might as well 
be rescinded. 

—The right of the board of education and school 
authorities of Tulsa, Okla., to require vaccination 
in the schools has been brought before the local 
district court as a test case. The right of the 
school board to make a ruling calling for vaccina- 
tion has been challenged by a parent who objected 
to vaccination against smallpox. The rule was 
passed to prevent the spread of smallpox in the 
schools. 

—Attorney General C. C. MeCall of Alabama has 
given an opinion ‘holding as valid, an act of the 
legislature providing for the consolidation of the 
public-school systems in counties with not less than 
75,000 nor more than 100.000 population and for 
the establishment of a consolidated board of educa- 
tion. The attorney-general held that the consoli- 
dation of the two boards in Montgomery county 
is intended to bring about a complete and _revo- 
lutionary change in the school system of Mont- 
gomery and that it is not violative of the 
constitution. 

—The school board of Tiffin, Ohio, has entered 
into an agreement with the trustees of Heidelberg 
University, which provides that student teachers of 
the university shall be given six weeks of practice 
teaching in the local schools. 

Under the plan, students will teach one class 
a day for nine school weeks. or a total of 45 
recitations. The regular teachers in the schools 
will be paid $15 per semester for their work in 
connection with the training of the university 
students. 

—The school board of Elgin, Ill., has been asked 
to approve an eight-period school day to overcome 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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=— Iie th ! floor beneath 


= | th eir feet 1S warm,dry resilient clean 





Maple Floors in Color 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floor- 
ing is now made to take a 
variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes—opening up 
entirely new possibilities for 
attractive decorative effects. 
Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN,AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 
ROYAL BLUE, PASTELGREEN, 
ORCHID, SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet,‘*The New Color 
Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors.” 


e 


Great, indeed, is the responsibility 
of those who select flooring for a 
school. The health of children and 
teachers is at stake. Public moneys 
must be well spent. 


What flooring material meets 
these vital requisites? Hundreds of 
schoolboards have found the an- 
swer in Northern Hard Maple. 


Northern Hard Maple is warm 
and dry. It provides a cushioning 
effect beneath the feet. Reduces 
fatigue. Cuts down absences due 
to sickness. 


This unique flooring material, 
moreover, is remarkably tough- 
fibred and tight-grained. Will not 


sliver, splinter, or develop ridges 
‘when subjected to the pounding 
and friction of youthful feet. Maple 
actually outwears stone! 


And because of its permanent 
smoothness, Northern Hard Maple 
is the easiest of all flooring materi- 
als to keep clean—offers no open 


lodging places for germ-laden dust 
and dirt. 


Here, then, is the one flooring 
material that combines health with 
ultimate economy— providing, at 
the same time, easy installation 
and firm anchorage for desks. Con- 
sult your architect about the use 
of Northern Hard Maple Flooring. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


loor with Maple- 


> Guaranteed Floorings 


i the flooring is standardize 





The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


| remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your aw F M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 








MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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Better 
Vision 


OOD light on dark days means 

better vision, and better vision 
means better lessons. That is why 
leading school authorities throughout 
the country are turning their attention 
toward the lighting problem—and Sol- 
Lux Luminaires. 


In school cafeterias, class rooms, 
corridors, and study halls—any place 
where children’s eyes are put to test 
day after day—good light is needed. 
Young eyes must be given ample light 
to avoid strain, diffused light to protect 
them against glare. 





In designing Sol-Lux Luminaires, 
engineers had in mind two things; 
ample light—light that reaches every 
corner of the room, and yet glareless 
light—light that does not strain the 
eyes. The special diffusing glass in 
Sol-Lux Luminaires takes the glare 
from the lamp and absorbs only a 
limited amount of light. 


Lighting specialists at our nearest 
district office are at your service at any 
time. Write or phone today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department 


South Bend Works 





Westinghouse 


South Bend, Indiana 


X93671 
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Better 
Lessons 
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The Fuitun High School 
Atlanta. Ga. 
Hentz, Reed & Adler. 
Architects {oe 
C.F. Nonnemaker, pis 
Contractor 


VER A PERIOD of fifteen years, Lupton 
has made and installed high-grade 


steel windows in many schools. 


These windows have uniformly excelled in 
giving natural light and ventilation, in easy 
Operation and in maintenance economy. 
Further than this, they have preserved in the 
refinement of their design the architectural 





) 


FERS 


design. 


Lupton is well fitted, therefore, not only to 
make good windows, but to counsel with 
you on their economical and effective ap- 
plication. Lupton engineers will gladly 
make recommendations, entirely free of 


charge. Call on them. 


dignity so essential to modern school 


Lupton Projected Windows 
were installed in the Fulton 
High School. This type is ef- 
ficient and moderate in cost. 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, 2205- East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 








(Continued from Page 100) 
the present congestion in the high school. The plan 
involves a reduction of the noon recess period to 
one hour. 

—On the eve of a city election, the school board 
of Detroit. Mich., was asked to remove all “blind 
pigs” located near school buildings. One member 
asked why the blind pigs were not removed near 
the homes of the pupils, and another asked why 
they were not eliminated from their own homes. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has been 
asked to approve a change in the pay schedule of 
janitors. Supt. George Carrol argued that the 
salaries of janitors should be determined by merit. 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has refused 
to permit the local W. C. T. U. to place its blotters 
in the schools. The action was taken to prevent 
propaganda by any group or faction. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board at a recent 
meeting was asked to approve a resolution raising 
the number of assistant superintendents from three 
to six. Another resolution called for the creation 
of a bureau of research and publicity. The reso- 
lutions were assumed to mean a double slap at 
Supt. J. J. Maddox, which sought to repudiate 
his efficiency policy and to curtail his powers of 
authority. It appears that Supt. Maddox pre- 
sented a far-reaching program of reform some 
months ago, which included reducing the number of 
assistant superintendents and other radical changes 
in the organization of his department. Both 
measures will be discussed, more in detail at the 
next meeting of the board. 

—Under a new school code passed by the last 
Michigan legislature, school boards have the power 
to designate such sites as it may deem necessary. 
The hoard may order the suspension or expulsion 
from school of any pupil guilty of gross misde- 
meanor or disobedience. 

—A ten-year term for members of the state board 
of education of California has been urged by State 
Supt. W. J. Cooper. Under the proposed system, 
four members of the board would be appointed 
during the governor’s four-year term. A board of 
ten members would be provided. 

—Mr. C. S. Wheaton, who has been a member 
of the Portage township school board at Gypsum, 
Ohio, for the last eighteen years, has resigned. 

—Supt. W. H. Kirk, of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
has passed a rule prohibiting membership in high- 





school secret societies. Parents of the students 
are supporting the students in the fight on fra- 
ternities, which have a membership of 1,000 
students. 


—Henderson, Ky. Mr. Arthur Katterjohn has 
been reelected as secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. 

—Mr. W. J. Raymer, a member of the board of 
education of Chicago, Ill., has announced that he 
will resign with the close of the McAndrew trial. 
Mr. Raymer’s term of service ends in 1928. 


—Newport, Oreg. A second strike supported by 
the parents of some forty high-school students has 
begun at the high school as the result of a con- 
troversy over the principal. The pupils obeyed the 
instructions of the parents who ordered them to 
collect their books and go home. 


—Battle Creek, Mich. The school board was re- 
cently severely criticized by Mayor Bailey for “wild 
and fantastic extravagance.” The occasion for the 
statement was the action of the board in filing 
a petition for compelling the county board of super- 
visors to spread the sum of $907,112 on the tax 
rolls in place of the $700,000 appropriated by the 
board for the support of the schools the coming 
year. In his statement, the mayor questioned the 
right of the board to build and equip the schools 
and to levy and collect taxes for the same without 
submitting the question of whether the assessment 
should be made to the patrons of the school dis- 
trict. The mayor charged that the school board 
had been liberal with the people’s money in buying 
swimming pools and all the fads and fancies. 

—The industrial commission of Wisconsin has 
ruled that the enforcement of the street-trade 
laws, under the present laws, lies with the boards 
of education in cities, villages, and school dis- 
tricts of the state. Originally, the law was en- 
acted to apply to Milwaukee, but it now applies 
to the entire state. Under the law, it is the duty 
of the supervisor of state trades to see that all 
boys engaged in street trades are equipped with 
permits and badges as the law provides. 


—Superintendent W. T. Logan who was ousted 
by the school board of Cromwell, Oklahoma, has 
been temporarily reinstated by the courts. 


—tThe charges filed against Superintendent Fred 
W. Burrill of Augusta, Maine, have not been sus- 


tained. The charge was made by a citizen who 
claimed that his boy had been too harshly dealt 


with. The school board unanimously exonerated 
Mr. Burrill. 


—The right of Gustaf Widell, or a _ state 
senator, to sit as a member of the school board 
of Mankato, Minnesota, was questioned by Dr. W. 
A. Beach, a fellow board member. The objection 
was overruled by the president. Court proceedings 
are threatened. 


—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has ruled that a boy 14 years old having 
no family home, but living with a family, is fully 
entitled to share in all school privileges offered 
at the school in the district, the same as he would 
if he had a real home in the district. 

In the same way, a child of a parent making his 
home at a state institution as an officer of the 
institution, may attend school in the district free 
of tuition. If there is a union free high school in 
the district, high-school privileges are also free 
of tuition. 

Similarly, an Indian child residing in a school 
district is privileged to attend the public schools 
and to be cared for and instructed the same as 
if he were white. Under the law, Indians are 
citizens of the United States and the state and 
they must be accorded free school privileges. 


—Asst. Supt. C. A. Rinehart of Lansing, Mich., 
in a recent statement, held that a bond protecting 
a school district from loss of funds does not pro- 
tect the treasurer frum personal liability for the 
money he handles. Mr. Rinehart held that a 
treasurer who deposits school funds under his own 
name without specifying that he is handling public 
money is technically guilty of appropriating the 
funds to his own use. 

—The Wisconsin legislature at its last session, 
amended the law relating to tuition fees that may 
be charged to nonresident ninth- and tenth-grade 
pupils in the state graded schools. The tuition 
fee is determined by dividing the total salaries 
paid the teachers and principals, and the cost of 
textbooks, supplies, etc., by the total enrollment 
for the year, not exceeding the sum of $3 per week 
nor less than $2 per pupil per week. The state- 
ment or bill must be filed by the secretary of the 
high-school board, or the secretary of the state 
grade school offering tenth-grade work. 
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" STEEL LOCKERS 


When you buy lockers for your schools, you 
know that they will be abused—perhaps more 
than any other part of the school equipment. 
The normal peppy boy can’t stop to think of 
bent doors—broken hinges—caved-in shelves— 
or scratched paint on lockers, when school is 
over and the excited rush for out-doors starts. 


Knowing this, the school board with an eye 
to permanence in equipment secures lockers 
with features of construction which fortify 
them against these abuses. A-S-E lockers have 
been designed to stand up under this rough 
treatment—the steel angle frame—the sixteen 
gauge reinforced door—totally concealed un- 
breakable hinges—malleable iron handles and 
heavy baked-on enamel assure permanence and 
absolute lack of mechanical trouble. 











Let us send you our complete locker catalog 
C-25. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


200 JOHN ST.—Main Office and Factory—AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 
NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. LOS ANGELES—3800 N. Spring at. 
. “ ina te : a MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. DETROIT—231 Iron St. 


CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 
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—Attendance statistics compiled by the admin- 
istrative department of the Milwaukee, Wis., public 
schools for the beginning of the present school year 
show a stationary condition or a slight loss in the 
elementary schools, which is attributed to the gains 
in the junior high and prevocational schools. The 
latest reports available show an elementary-school 
enrollment of 55,002 for this year, as compared 
with 55,214 last year, a loss of 212 for the ele- 
mentary schools. There was an increase in the 
enrollment in the junior high schools of 612, and 
of 148 in the prevocational schools. 

On account of the increased attendance in out- 
lying districts, and the decrease in older sections 
of the city, the school-building problem has become 
a serious one. During the past year a number of 
new schools were opened and the board has made 
fairly satisfactory progress in the matter of hous_ng 
facilities. 

—-A complete victory for the school board of 
Peoria, IL, in its fight against high-school fra- 
ternities is reported. The students in the main 
have agreed to abide by the rules of the board on 
the subject. 

—Three hundred and twenty pupils, five teachers, 
and $16,266 represent the net gain in enrollment, 
number of teachers, and school costs in Alaska in 
1926-27. Figures recently compiled show an en- 
rollment of 4,673 pupils, of which number 669 were 


in the high school. Expenses for the schools 
totaled $509,915. The expenses of instruction 


amounted to $250,654; the expenses of operation 
of plant, $49,223; the expenses of maintenance of 
plant, $10,273; and the expenses of capital outlay, 
$7,156. The number of schools in the Alaska sys- 
tem amounted to 81, which is an increase of 27 
per cent. The per-capita costs based on average 
daily attendance was $135, which is an increase. of 
27 per cent. 

—The National Education Association, in a study 
of school attendance, shows that pupils attend 
school longer than in the past. A decade ago we 
were “a nation of sixth graders.” Today, children 
attend school an average of 6.92 years, making us 
a nation of seventh graders. 

Much of the increase in years attended is due to 
the growth of the high se hool. If the population 
of the nation had increased as rapidly between 1880 
and 1925 as high-school enrollment has, there would 
have been a population of 1,660,507,508 in that 
year. More pupils were enrolled in the high schools 
-in each of the following states in 1925 than in the 


whole country in 1880: California, Ilinois, Indi- — profiteer,” says the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
ana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, tion. “Week after week for soap, candy, paint, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. Al- mushrooms, or what-have-you leaves precious little 
though the population increased 79 per cent be- time for the real business of the school, which cer- 
tween 1880 and 1925, high-school attendance — tainly needs attention, in spite of scientific and fool- 
increased 2,465 per cent—from 110,277 pupils to proof methodology. Just now history seems to be 
3,650,903. the favorite subject of attack for the defenders of 
Some states have definitely reached high school a onper-Aanationnion. 
in their average attendance. The schools of the The board of education of Wayne county, 


state of Massachusetts lead with 9.08 years. Utah Indiana, has adopted standard tests for the county 
is second in attendance of 8.97 years. New Jersey schools to be used in place of the semiannual ex- 
is next with 8.81, Maine comes next with 8.78, Iowa  aminations. The tests have become popular because 
with 8.68, and New York sixth, with 8.59. These they remove the irregularity of subjective judgment 


states and a few others have graduated from gram- of ‘teachers and result in better grading of the 
mar school and have reached the high school in pupils. 

attendance. Among the other states in order are —A series of mural paintings . Aan nk te 
Oregon, New Hampshire, Illinois, Wisconsin, Dis- Frances Wiley Faig, hg see Sk oe 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- Hartwell School, Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 2. 
vania, Ohio, Washington, Vermont, and Michigan. ‘The series is designated “Old Canal Days” and the 


—Exploiting the schools is becoming a favorite paintings hang in the corridors of the school build- 
occupation with a certain type of patrioteer and _ ing. 





A TOW LINE FOR STREET CROSSINGS 


One of the street crossings near Public School No. 4 in the Bronx, New York, as one of the teachers 
leads the children across the street. A tow rope arrangement keeps the youngsters in line and lessens the 
possibility of injury. (International Newsreel Photo.) 
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Peervent 


Unit 





OTHER 
FEATURES 


Noiseless a.c. motor. Adequate speed 
regulation, with saving of current at 


lower speeds. 


Motor-generator set eliminated. 


improved fan housings and dampers. 


Better controls, larger discharge capacity 


at lower speeds, less noise, substantial 
saving of power. 

Standard units and controls for practi- 
cally all requirements, eliminating ex- 


pensive special designs. 








1 this ath 9 your 


letterhead, please 
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To Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., { 
718-34 Crescent Ave.. Bridgeport, Conn ' 

t 

( Send booklet about PeerVent Units. : 

1 

Cj Send your local representative. : 

‘ 
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PeerVent Unit with front removed. All parts can easily be removed and replaced, 
without tools. The air filter (extra equipment) can be of any make specified. 





The new PeerVent Radiator consists of two rows of closely-spaced fins (the 
front row shows in the above picture) embedded tightly into large copper 
alloy tubes. As the stresses of expansion and contraction cannot weaken the 
contact between tube and fin, there is no loss of efficiency in the transfer of 
heat after long service. 


The radiator assembly does not contain a single soldered, welded, brazed 
or gasketed joint. 


All of which means that this new radiator is efficient, dependable, and 
durable. It is worth your investigation because the radiator construction 1s a 
vital factor in any heating and ventilating system. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET. Enclose the name and address of your 
architect and we will gladly mail him a copy, too. Or, on request, we will 
send our local representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
718-34 Crescent Ave. - - Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York, 369 Lexington Ave.; Boston, 100 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 135 University Ave. ; Harrisburg, 705 
Telegraph Bldg.; Cleveland, 1836 Euclid Ave.; Detroit, 1214 Lafayette Bldg.; Chicago, 808 Monadnock 
Bldg. ; Minneapolis, 240 Seventh Ave. So.; Portland, Ore., 927 Board of Trade Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEERVYENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
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* SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


Wherever waste accumulates 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. James A. Brophy has been reelected as 
secretary of the school board at Newark, N. J. 

—Mr. A. F. Walsman has been appointed tem- 
porarily to sueceed Mr. U. M. Frazier as business 
director of. the school board of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—Dr. Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent of the 
Buffalo schools, has been elected president of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. George R. 
Raynor, principal of the Chautauqua high school, 
has been elected vice-president. 

—Mr. W. L. Trimble, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Raton, N. Mex., on January 1, resigned 
to take up new work in California. Mr. Donald 
W. MacKay has been elected to succeed Mr. Trimble 
as superintendent. 

—tTroy J. Wilson has been chosen superintendent 
at Marmarth, N. Dak. 

—Mr. E. L. Bowsher of Wauseon, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ashland. Mr. 
Harry E. Schwall is the newly elected head of the 
Wauseon schools. 

—Mr. R. M. Sealey, formerly state high-school 
inspector of Florida, has been elected secretary of 
the Florida Edueation Association, with head- 
quarters at Tallahassee. ; 

—Mr. Alfred E. Standish, formerly principal of 
the high school at Old Lynne, Conn., has been 
elected supervisor of schools of the town of East 
Windsor. Mr. Standish received his professional 
education at the Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School 
and at Yale University. 

—Mr. M. C. Taylor, a former school administra- 
tor in Louisiana and Albuquerque, N. Mex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Madera, 
Calif. 

—Mr. William Blunt has been appointed chief 
clerk in the office of Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New 
York City. Mr. Blut, who is well liked in the 
department, succeeds the late William West. 

Mr. Blunt began his work in the education de- 
partment of the New York City schools in 1902 
during the incumbency of William H. Maxwell. 
For nineteen years he was a clerk to the board of 
examiners, being in charge for six years of the 
applications and examination questions. In 1922 
he was appointed to the bureau of reference, re- 
search, and statistics, where he worked on the com- 
pilation of the budget. 


-Mr. William Fletcher Russell, the new dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will be in- 
augurated in New York City on April 10, 1928. 
The event will be a threefold character comprising 


the installation ceremony for the new dean, a 
national conference on education, and the annual 
homecoming of the alumni of the college. 

—Supt. T. B. Conner, of Swainsboro, Ga.. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pelham, 
to succeed Mr. T. H. Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson 
who had completed twenty years of service at Pel- 
ham, resigned to take a position at Miami, Fla. 

—Mr. Carl A. Jessen, formerly state high-school 
inspector for Montana, has been appointed a 
specialist in secondary education in the U. §&. 
Bureau of Education. Mr. Jessen will have charge 
of the compilation and distribution of information 
relating to the administration and conduct of 
secondary schools. 


—Mr. L. A. Rice, of Cranford, N. J.. has been 
appointed as an assistant in the division of 
secondary education of the New Jersey state educa- 
tion department. 

—Mr. Asa Wynkoop, director of the library ex- 
tension division of the New York state education 
department since 1905, retired from the service on 
December 15. 

Dr. Wynkoop was graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, and the New York 
State Library School, and held degrees given by the 
Library School and by Rutgers University. Dr. 
Wynkoop had devoted 22 years of service to public 
library work in the state. As an inspector of 
public libraries he came to know intimately every 
library and librarian in the state. He served as 
president of the New York Library Association 
during 1927. 

—Honor was recently paid to two former super- 
intendents of schools at Jamestown N. Y., in 
naming two schools. The present Jefferson School 
will be known as the Rovillus Rogers School, and 
the Eighth Street School will be called the Samuel 
G. Love School. Mr. Love retired in 1890 after 
25 years of service, and Mr. Rogers in 1919 after 
29 years of service. 

—Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been reelected for another term, at a salary of 
$12,000 per annum. 


SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES will co-oper- 
ate in your school just as they are co-operating in 
hundreds of our best schools throughout the country. 
They compel use and aid immeasurably in teaching 
cleanliness and sanitation. 


The patented swinging top is not only silent in oper- 
ation but provides a container as easy to drop things 
into as an open box, yet one which is closed at all 









The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE is of steel] 
construction throughout, braced and reinforced at all 
points of strain and with joints inseparably welded. 
No weights, springs or pulleys to get out of order. 

Made in nine different sizes and finished in gray, 


green, white, and grained mahogany. 


Write for detailed information and name of nearest 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., 


Metrose Park, ILiinots. 








—Mr. Matt Rose, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Yazoo City and Aberdeen, Miss., died 
on December 10, after a short illness. At the time 
of his death Mr. Rose was connected with the 
educational department of Rand, MeNally & Com- 
pany. 

—Mr. Walter Brookhart of Lima, Ohio. has been 
appointed as superintendent of schools at Criders- 
ville. Mr, Brookhart sueceeds L. F. Schumaker. 
who resigned to take another position. 

—Mr. W. L. Coffey. formerly superintendent of 
publie instruction of Michigan. has heen appointed 
dean of the College of the City of Detroit by the 
hoard of education of that city. 

-—Mr. S. D. Copeland. formerly principal of the 
Houghton School at Augusta, Ga.. has been elected 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction. 

‘Dr. Wilson Gee, of the University of Virginia. 
has issued a report covering the statistical survey 
of the state of Virginia. The institute was estab- 
lished last year as the result of a gift of $137,000 
to the University for research in the field of social 
science. The grant covers a five-year period and 
provides that $27,000 shall become available each 
year. 

—Mr. D. R. Sheldon, formerly vice-prineipal at 
Gilbert, Ariz., high school, has become superintend- 
ent of schools at Holbrook. 

—Mr. Milton J. Glenn, for the past two years 
secretary of the school board of Dubuque. Iowa, has 
announced his resignation, to take etfect January 
1. Mr. Glenn will devote his entire time to the 
practice of law. 

—Supt. G. P. Young of Alamosa, Colo.. has been 
given a three-year contract, which became effective 
in September, 1927. 

—When Supt. E. D. Merriman of Anacortes, 
Washington, was elected to a similar position at 
Buckley, Washington, the school board of the 
former city congratulated the latter. The communi- 
cation which is signed by W. D. Jackson, Howard 
J. Sackett, and G. W. Krebs, says: “Superintendent 
Merriman is now in the prime of life. in good 
health, alert, progressive with an established repu- 
tation as a fine school executive and as a good 
citizen. He is active in community affairs, a mem- 
ber of the best fraternal and educational organiza- 
tions, above all a thoroughly reliable and capable 
man.” 
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These Berloy Structural Features are 
Your Assurance of Locker Permanence 
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Public School No. 11, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


J. N. Pierson & Son, 
Architects. 
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For stair treads and landings, for shower stalls and dress- 
ing rooms, for toilet partitions and urinals, and for labora- 
tory equipment — Alberene Stone possesses those time- 
proof qualities which have dictated its use in many of the 
most modern and up-to-date school plants. * * * Write 
the Alberene Stone Co., 153 West 23rd Street, New York, 
for the catalogs explaining Alberene applications, advan- 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA SCHOOLS 


The annual report of Dr. Walter S. Cornell. 
director of the division of medical inspection of the 
Philadelphia schools, has been presented to the 
board of public education. 

A total of 100.773 major and 17,744 minor de- 
fects were discovered by physicians last year and 
reported to parents of the children. A large 
majority of these cases were corrected. The defect 
which tops all others in point of numbers is caries 
or decayed teeth. More than 58,000 children re- 
ceived dental attention as a result of warnings 
given by the physicians at the time of examina- 
tion. ; 

Tonsils of 3,548 children were removed in ac- 
cordance with the advice of school authorities, and 
8,583 pupils sought the advice of oculists and were 
fitted with glasses. More than 2,000 had adenoids 
removed and 750 underwent treatment for speech 
defects. 

One of the most significant corrections made was 
that of malnutrition, a condition which is attacked 
in several ways by school doctors. Serious cases 
of malnutrition are placed in special classes, where 
they are weighed each day, and receive special food 
and rest periods. More than 13,000 malnutrition 
cases were corrected last year. 

Medical inspection of public-school pupils, was 
started in 1912 and the present report on nurse 
service is the first to be presented, as this service 
was started a year ago. At present there is one 
nurse to each 3,000 pupils. 

The division of medical inspection is under the 
supervision of Director Krusen and Dr. Oliver P. 
Cornman, associate superintendent of schools. 


RULES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
POLIOMYELITIS 
The state board of health of Florida has adopted 
a rule looking toward the prevention of the spread 
of poliomyelitis. The rule which was adopted on 


November 11, 1927, reads as follows: 


“Owing to the greatly increased number of cases 
of infantile paralysis in a number of states and 
wishing to protect the children not only of our 
own state but also those who spend only a part of 
the year in the state, no children coming from 
without the state shall be admitted to the schools 
until they have been in the state for at least two 
weeks and a certificate of freedom from disease 
signed by the city health officer or city physician. 
in cities where there is such official, and for those 
localities outside such jurisdiction, by a duly quali- 
tied physician, must be presented. 

“Following a case of infantile paralysis, a certifi- 
cate is required of the patient from either a city 
or county health officer or from a representative 
of the state board of health before admittance to 
school.” 


ANNOUNCE CHILD HEALTH DAY 

The American Child Health Association of New 
York City has announced the annual child health 
day, to be observed throughout the country on 
May 1, 1928. 

The challenge which May Day this year throws 
out to the country is to make the child’s bill of 
rights a living reality in the lives of as many 
American children as possible. Thirty-five national 
organizations have pledged their permanent en- 
dorsement of May-Day objectives. These groups, 
combined with health and educational authorities. 
and with the American Federation of Labor, the 
Department of Agriculture, and chambers of com- 
merce make up a powerful unit which should lead 
on toward the seven definite goals which have 
heen set up as the objective of the work. 


ENDEMIC GOITER AMONG SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Dr. Robert Olesen, surgeon of the U. S. Publie 
Health Service, in a recent report, gives the results 
of a study of endemic goiter among school chil- 
dren in the states of Minnesota, Oregon, Colorado, 
Mor-ana, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, and in 
the city of Cincinnati. The data presented is 
not sufficiently complete to give a more accurate 
understanding of the cause of the malady and 
the application of prophylactic measures. 

The incidence of goiter among boys and girls 
examined in Minnesota, Cincinnati, Oregon, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Connecticut, and Massachusetts has 
been displayed graphically in a chart showing the 
percentages of endemic thyroid enlargement among 
55,179 boys and 70.307 girls in 192 localities in 





six states and one city included in the study. The 
greatest proportionate diiference between the per- 
centages of goitrous involvement in boys and girls 
is found in Connecticut and the least in Colorado. 
In the states studied, the greatest percentage of 
goiter was found among the girls of Minnesota 
and the least among the girls of Massachusetts. 
Goiter prevailed to about the same extent among 
the girls of Cincinnati and Oregon. In Colorado, 
Montana, and Connecticut approximately the same 
incidence of goiter prevailed among the girls, 
though the rates are less than in Minnesota, Cin- 
cinnati, and Oregon. 

The report shows that goiter was most frequent 
among the boys examined in Minnesota, and least 
frequent among those of Connecticut. In Cinein- 
nati and Colorado, the rates among the boys were 
about the same. In Oregon, Montana, and Massa- 
chusetts, the goiter rates among boys were less 
than in Colorado, in the order named. 

In a study of the variations in degrees of thyroid 
enlargement among 46,598 boys and 52,166 girls 
in 131 communities, it was noted that slight en- 
largements were more frequent among the girls 
than among the boys of Minnesota, Cincinnati 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. The 
order of frequency of slight enlargement among 
the boys of the five sections was Minnesota, Cin- 
cinnati, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
the first named state having the greatest amount. 


It was also noted that the degrees of thyroid 
enlargement are most frequently encountered in 
Minnesota. When compared with slight enlarge- 
ment, the rate of frequency is much higher among 
girls than among boys. In Minnesota, Cincinnati. 
Massachusetts, Oregon, and Connecticut, the ratios 
between percentage incidence of moderate and 
marked enlargements combined among girls and 
boys were 4.1 to 1; 4.2 to 1; 5.7 to 1; 12.5 to 1. 
and 82.4 to 1, respectively. Moderate and marked 
thyroid thickenings are frequent among the girls 
of Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and 
also rare among ‘he boys of those states. 

The differences in goiter incidence in the several 
states are shown for each age group, by sex. 
according to the degrees of enlargement. The 
greater incidence among girls, the similarity in 
trends, the decrease in prevalence among the boys 
of the higher ages, and the maintained increase 
among the girls are clearly shown. 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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F EVERY wasted footstep could be called to the The Public Address System is proving its im- 
bar, what a case for step-saving that would be .. . portance as a transmitting apparatus for music, 
and how few schools would lack Inter-Phone Systems. speeches, gym commands, fire drills, etc., into all 
It is interesting to note, incidentally, that along rooms at once. Both the Inter-Phone and Public 
with the growing use of Inter-Phones, another form Address System are on display at the Annual Con- 
of inter-room communication is coming into well- vention, Department of Superintendence, National 


merited demand. Education Association, Booth 17. 
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Electrical Supplies S 26 rust Aaron 


a. ay System 


THE GRAYBAR TAG —SYMBOL OF DISTRIBUTION 


OFFICES IN 65 PRINCIPAL CITIES EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, LEXINGTON AVE. AND 43RD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds jp the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, III: 







A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 







7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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| CHARLES FOSTER | 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


|| 
| THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY | 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


1 CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 











ALFRED KELLOGG 


! Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 
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Established 1898 


| JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 29 years. Information and i} 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. | 


First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO | 
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| POWER PLANTS 
| HEATING & VENTILATION 
| ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


| SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 
| 50 East 41st Street, New York City 


i 
| 25 Years Successful 


—_— 


Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 





(Concluded from Page 108) 

The study concludes with the statement that 
endemic goiter is apparently more common in 
some portions of the middle west than in the 
Pacific northwest. A comparison of the goiter 
rates in Minnesota, Cincinnati, Oregon, Colorado, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts shows the preva- 
lence of the disease in these localities in the order 
named, the greatest incidence being in the state 
named. Slight enlargements were noted in ap- 
proximately the same relative proportion among 
the boys and girls of the four states and one city 
surveyed by the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
considerably more frequent among the girls. Goiter 
of marked size is quite infrequent among the girls 
and rare among the boys of Oregon, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. 

It is brought out that in the training of ex- 
aminers in diagnostic procedure, there is need for 
a reasonable amount of practice, interest, and care 
in order to effect an improvement in’ the records 
gathered in the future. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

The board of education of White county, Ind.. 
has under consideration the employment of a full- 
time nurse. Some thirty counties in Indiana have 
already inaugurated the idea with apparent success 
in each instance. There are a hundred things a 
well-qualified nurse can do in a_ supervisory 
capacity in and through the schools of the county 
that will have a splendid effect on the general 
health of the pupils and the benefit of any move- 
ment that will improve the general health of the 
several thousand school pupils can not be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

—In a campaign against diphtheria in Georgia. 
about 125,000 children were immunized through 
cooperation of the school authorities, the state 
hoard of health. and parent-teacher associations. 
About 50,000 of the children were treated privately. 
A total of 7.650 Schick tests were made to deter- 
mine immunity against diphtheria. 

—Twenty-one of the playground gifts offered to 
growing communities by the Harmon Foundation 
during 1927 have heen granted. according to a 
recent report issued by the Harmon Foundation 
News Bulletin. With but three exceptions. the 
maximum contribution of $2,000 from the Founda- 
tion is bein made. Two more communities are 
vet to be selected from the applications submitted. 
The awards already made are those at Talladega. 
Ala.; Phoenix, Aiz.; Fayetteville. Ark.; Dalton. 
Ga.; Ottumwa, Iowa; Garden City. Kans.; Fred- 
erick, Md.; Auburn, N. Y.; Tryon, N. C.; Bellevue. 
Ohio; Lawton and Waurika, Okla.; Kennett Square, 
Lock Haven, Punxsutawney and Souderton. Pa.; 
Charleston, 8S. Car.; Newbern and Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 
Decatur, Texas, and Tacoma, Wash. 

SCHOOL INSTRUCTION FOR DEAF PUPILS 

What shall the city schools.do for children totally 
deaf, who are sometimes called deaf and dumb? 


What are the ages of the pupils who enter the 
classes, what is the average size of a class, and 
how are the children housed? These are some of 
the questions involved in a study of the subject. 

In order to arrive at the facts, the research 
division of the National Education Association re- 
cently sent out a questionary on the subject to the 
school authorities in 54 of the largest cities of the 
country. 

The study reveals that in 12 cities deaf children 
are taught in separate buildings; in 23 cities they 
are segregated in special rooms; and in 14 cities 
no special instruction is offered. 

The median size of the class handled by a teacher 
is 15; the average is 8; the largest number is 15; 
and the smallest is 3 or 4 pupils. It was found 
that two cities had 5 pupils or less; 15 cities had 
9 to 10 pupils; five cities had 11 to 12 pupils; and 
three cities had 13 pupils or more. 

In 28 cities teachers of the deaf are paid a higher 
salary than are teachers of normal pupils. The 
median salary is less than $100 in one city; 12 


THE OLD 





cities pay from $100 to $199; one city pays $200 
to $299; two cities pay from $300 to $499, and one 
pays $500 to $599. 

In one city the minimum salary is less than 
$100; in 12 cities it is $100 to $199; in one city 
it is $200 to $299; in two cities it is $300 to $399; 
in one city it is $400 to $499; and in three cities 
it is $500 to $599. 

In seven cities the maximum salary is less than 
$100; in seven cities it is $100 to $199; in one city 
it is $200 to $299; in three cities it is $300 to $399; 
in one city it is $400 to $499; and in three cities 
it is $500 to $599. 

The earliest age at which pupils are permitted 
to enroll in special rooms for the deaf is 3 years, 
and the latest age is 8 years. In six cities the 
entering age is 3 years; in eight cities, 4 or 4% 
years; in 12 cities, 5 years; in nine cities, 6 years; 
in two cities, 7 years; in one city, 8 years. 

In 39 cities, deaf children are taught lip read- 
ing, while only one city teaches children by the 


sign language. 





SCHOOLHOUSE AT VALLEY FORGE, PA. 
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DORABILT STEEL CABINETS 


Built for Years of Service and Protection 





Stationery Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 


Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” a 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





“Doorless’’ Cabinet 


Preferred Sizes 
Width Depth Height 


36” os” 78” Storage Cabinet 
36” i" 78” Storage Cabinet 
36” i 78” Book Cabinet 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Counter High Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 
Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 42” 
36” i" 42” 


Dimensions Are Overall 


For years Durabilt equipment has been recognized for its 
unusual service and economy, its practical design, rugged 
construction and exceptional strength. The Educational Buyer 
will find that Durabilt Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets fully 
meet his demands. A close inspection will reveal many im- 


portant qualifications that insure protection and storage 
satisfaction. 


The Durabilt Line of Steel Cabinets has been designed to 
permit an almost endless variety of interior equipment com- 
binations for varied storage applications. 


This unlimited adaptability is due to the fact that the full 
width shelves are adjustable on 1” centers; vertical parti- 
tions can be inserted without the necessity of drilling any 
holes; and the half shelves which are then used are also 
adjustable on 1” centers. Durabilt Cabinets are available 
in various widths, depths, and heights. The line covers cabi- 
nets in both one and two-door types, as well as cabinets 
without doors. 

Durabilt Cabinets are finished in “Satin Texture” olive 


green baked enamel—a shade that harmonizes with any in- 
terior trim. 


Write for prices and complete information. 





Teachers’ Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 


Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” 21” 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Storage Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 
Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” = 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 


M0 better built that Duwabiltl 





Wardrobe Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 


Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” oi” 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Janitor’s Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 


Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” 21” 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Desk High Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 
Width Depth Height 
191,” 18” 301,” 
19%,” a 301,” 


Dimensions Are Overall 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Now used as § < 


both a | paint 
and an enamel 


HE first interior painting product ever to make 

this claim—replacing both paint and enamel. 

A claim fully justified by the facts, for hundreds 

of fine buildings are now using Barreled Sunlight to 
replace enamel—as well as for painting jobs. 


| 
| 
An all-oil product, whose pigments are ground so 





| A Paying 
i Investment 


. eae 

CHOOL fencing is a part of the permanent 
| school plant and is as essentially a matter of 
( 


fine that it produces a surface with the washable 
smoothness of tile and the beauty of high grade enamel. 
Costs less than enamel, is easy to apply, and requires 


fewer coats! buying for permanence as is the purchase of the 
heating or ventilating equipment. It is not a 
question of first cost per foot but of cost per foot 
per year of service. 

STEWART FENCING — whether of copper- 
bearing-steel chain link fabric, or of wrought iron 
—is designed to afford permanent protection. It 
is right, in design and construction, whatever the 
style preferred. 

Beyond this, however, is the very important mat- 
ter of proper installation—that sound fence value 
may not be sacrificed by make-shift erection. 
Here our staff of fence specialists functions — as 
consultants or as actual erectors, as the customer 















Guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same con- 
ditions. 

Extremely easy to tint. Oil 
colors blend readily with the oil 
base of Barreled Sunlight. 

Sold in cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 





By mixing oil colors 
with Barreled Sun- 





Gloss, and Flat finishes. For priming, light the painter can prefers, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. See —_— = Let us confer with you on this question of school 


coupon below. upkeep economy. Send for your copy of our 
School Fence Catalog—or let our local fence man 


call—without obligation in either case. 


painting. Dealers 


carry handy tubes of 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. Barreled Sunlight 


44-B Dudley St., Providence, R. I, | Tinting Catone for 
Branches—New York, Chicago, San Francisco a ainaiateaaeael 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Barreled Sunlight 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 





Representatives in all Principal Cities 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. i 
: 17 TL ill > f S. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. ae MN st 


44-B Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet “‘Interiors of Lasting Whiteness.”’ 
and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
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Mr. R. T. Backus, Sup’t of B’ld’gs. 
reports that Trenton Schools were 
saved $2,850 on one job refinishing 
desk-tops with the Clarke Vacuum 
Portable Sander. 


The CLARKE refinishes 120 to 200 desk-tops a 
day—removes all the scars and digs and scratches 
—makes them new! Old dingy, varnished flooring, 
the CLARKE makes beautifully smooth and new 
at the rate of 300 to 800 square feet a day; on bet- 
ter flooring, the CLARKE finishes up to 1600 
square feet in eight hours. 


Easily carried to the job with one hand—running 
j off any light socket —this powerful, fast-cutting 
. sander works anywhere at a great saving. 


Many schools use it during the week as an in- 
structional machine in modern industrial sanding 
methods. Stimulates interest in Manual Training 
work. A great time and labor saver on all sanding 
work — from rough, fast cutting to fine cabinet 
finishing. Absolutely dustless in operation — it 
protects the health and clothing of classes. 


For 
eleven 
years, 

originators 
and 
manuf ac- 


portable 
sanding 
machines. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
William 





McAndrew is now a “holdover, sus- 


nt pended superintendent.” His term officially ex- 
of pired on January 8, although his trial is. at the 
he date of going to press, not terminated. If he is 
4 acquitted, or if the courts decide later in his favor, 
; he will be entitled to back pay, even over this 
ot “holdover” period. However, newspapers have in- 

terpreted utterances of the superintendent to mean 
or- that he may not accept the back salary anyway. 
on Meanwhile Mr. McAndrew intends to continue to 

live in Chicago. “Why should I leave Chicago?” 
It he asked. “This is a colorful city of brilliant 
che people. I like it here and I shall stay. TIT plan 

to devote my time to study. Chicago offers ex- 
at- cellent facilities to the student. The public library 
lue is a good place. I shall study polities in the 

Z public library.” 

we There have been four items of interest in re- 
we) cent sessions of his trial. (1) Many principals 
net and teachers have given testimony against the one- 

hundred-per-cent accuracy drive in arithmetic in- 
ool augurated by Mr. MeAndrew. Charges of unfair- 
our ness in the tests, unfairness in the administration 
nan of them, that they created nervousness in pupils 


and teachers alike, and that they were education- 
ally unsound, were made. (2) Several persons 
testified that the superintendent ruled with “an 


iron hand” and was a modern Simon Legree. He 
was alleged to have said that principals and 


teachers who could not bring their pupils to the 
one-hundred-per-cent mark should give way to 
others who could so. A classroom teacher stated 
before the trial board, “Life for the teachers of the 
Chicago schools during the three years of Me- 
Andrew’s reign is what Sherman called war. Since 
Mr. MeAndrew has been suspended it has been more 
like heaven because we haven’t had to meet the 
one-hundred-per-cent requirements.” (3) Accord- 
ing to the newspapers, one principal accused the 
suspended superintendent of being “rude. profane, 
boisterous, slangy, undignified, and injudicial.” 
, “Oh Lord, where did you get that?” was one of 
|, the questions he asked her on a visit to her school. 
“IT betcha fifty cents you don’t get it.” was another 
expression he used at her, she testified. “When 
he gave a music test, he handed out an exercise 
and told the pupils to ‘eat it.’” the principal re- 
lated. (4) Though known as an avowed enemy of 


Trenton N. J. Schools Saved 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
TRENTON WN. J 


December 8, 1925 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
618 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Attention Mr. A. A. Clarke 


We are having great success with the Fortable Sanding Machine we 


bought from you about a year ago. 


Last summer we resurfsced about 3,000 pupils’ desks st an average 


cost of 45¢ each. 


but deep gouges, all of which were removed. 


sure the above cost can be cut considerably. 
and two high-class mechanics on this work. 


At the present time ve are using your machine on the floors at the 
They are in terrible shape, having in 
the past thirty years been covered with floor oil, stain, and ver- 
We are bringing them back to a nature) 
finish with your machine, putting on two coats of white shellac, a 
coat of floor varnish, and waxing at a total cost of a little over 
It is changing our building from a dingy and 
drab place into a bright, clean office building that we are enjoy- 


Administration Building. 


nish a great many times. 


10¢ a square foot. 


ing immensely. 


This is hard going for your machine but it is standing up to it in 


This included shellac and varnish so that the 
desks were finished entirely, and made as good as nev. 
before this work was done under contract at $1.40 per desk and the 
results did not compare with our own work at one-third the cost. 
Most of the desks were in very bad condition, not surface scratches, 
In the future this 
work will be done before the desks get in such bad shape and I am 
We used one machine 


$2,850! 


“Dollars and cents” proof that 
the CLARKE saves consider- 


ably on maintenance work. 
Vv V Vv 


Find out how you can 
save on maintenance work 
as the Trenton School- 
Board does—find out how 
you can provide the Man- 
ual Training department 
with an instructional ma- 


° chine that costs you noth- 

ing. Get the facts — get 

The year them NOW! Mail the 
coupon! 


Clarke Sanding 
Machine Co. 


Chicago, Ill 
Pe ee 
| Clarke Sanding Machine Co., | 
| Dept. G-22, 3821 Cortland St., 1 
| Chicago, Il. | 


| Please send me all the facts | 
| on the Clarke Vacuum Portable | 


great shape. There is no comparison between this sort of work and | Sander. No obligation to me. | 
new floor work so I have no idea what the daily square foot aver- 
age of the machine would be, but certeinly mech greater than it is | | 
possible to get on these old floors. 
| TOD indies 03.0.4400088555504000 OS | 
We appreciate the various services you have rendered us and will 
be glad to recommend your machine for similar purposes. | | 
| POO 56564450800 d00850005008 | 


[ie yours, 
. T. Backus, 
Supt of Bldgs 


politics in the schools, Mr. McAndrew was charged 
with having played polities in the recent mayoralty 
election. Stenographers testified that he compiled 
a pamphlet on “Accomplishments of the School 
Boards Appointed by Mayor Dever” but that a 
prominent member of a women’s civie club signed 
it. 

At the conclusion of the testimony of a group 
of school people, the president of the school board 
commented, “I cannot but remark on the beautiful 
sentiment of simplicity, honesty of purpose, and 
integrity demonstrated here tonight in the hearts 
of the men and women who testified. It is one 
of the most gratifying spectacles in the history of 
my school-board experience of six years, and I 
thank God for the real, human, honest people in 
the Chicago publie schools.” 

A so-called “Public School Emergeney Com- 
mittee” has been organized under the leadership of 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of the Chicago Church 
Federation and Rabbi Louis L. Mann of Sinai 
Temple. It has a long list of members many of 
whom are more or less prominent in Chicago civic 
affairs, and it purports to having the backing of 
seventeen civic organizations. Most of the eom- 
mittee’s personnel seems to be made up of persons 
who opposed the election of the present mayor. 


and have been “anti” sinee his election. The 
Emergency Committee issued a statement at the 


time of its organization in which the following was 
said: 

“The Public School Emergency Committee repre- 
senting a large number of civie and_ religious 
organizations, has united its forees to get and 
keep the Chicago publie schools out. of polities. 

“The committee is independent of any partisan 
or personal interest. but is convinced that the 
present publicity in connection with the alleged 


‘trial’ of Supt. McAndrew is a smoke screen. 
designed to distract and confuse the citizens of 


Chicago. 

“The Committee is determined to find out what 
is going on behind this smoke screen, and to bring 
together for common counsel and action all those 
who want to see the Chicago public schools ad- 
ministered in the interest of the children them- 
selves. 

“Since the inauguration of the present city ad- 
ministration, politicians have seized control of the 
school board. By one move alone, 2,700 janitorial 








positions in the schools were turned over to ward 
hosses to fill, under sixty-day appointments, and 
the civil service commission apparently has no 
immediate intention of holding examinations to fill 
these places in accordance with the merit law. 

“Hundreds of clerical positions also were turned 
over to the politicians and their friends. Political 
considerations apparently have superseded the merit 
system of appointment in practically every branch 
of our school system. The spoils system is more 
firmly intrenched in the schools than ever before 
in their history. 

“As a result of these conditions, Chicago is to 
arouse a militant public spirit that eventually will 
drive the politicians out of the school system.” 

The president and another member of the school 
board have recently resigned from their positions 
to devote full time to their board-of-education 
duties. Simultaneously with the president’s an- 
nouncement, the newly formed “emergency commit- 
tee” issued a scathing broadside at him. 

A third bulletin by the “emergency committee” 
commended the minority members of the school 
hoard—Walter J. Raymer. Mrs. Helen S. Hefferan, 
Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, and Jane Mullenbach. Mr. 
Raymer and Dr. Schmidt had recently announced 
their intention to resign in the near future, after 
the conclusion of the McAndrew trial. 


An item of unusual interest bobbed .up at the 
last session of the McAndrew trial when the school- 
hoard attorney read a letter from Allan B. Pond, 
architect and former president of the City Club 
of Chicago, to William McAndrew. It. seems that 
Mr. Pond wrote a letter to Mr. MeAndrew at the 
time of his election as superintendent of schools 
in which he named each school trustee and charac- 
terized the traits of each. This letter was taken 
from Mr. McAndrew’s private files, according to 
the testimony of a stenographer, and it was read 
at the trial. 

—Supt. S. M. Andrews, of Walsenburg, 
has been elected president of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Andrews succeeds C. E. 
Brown, who has become vice-president of the 
association. 


Colo., 


—Mr. J. L. Joslin has been elected purchasing 
agent for the school board of Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Joslin succeeds Mr. M. F. Feote who has taken a 
position in Chicago. 
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Mean Fewer Replacements 


They’re Indestructible 


You cannot afford to be buying new chairs every 
few years. It’s too expensive a proposition. Why 
not install “Viking” Chairs that will last a lifetime? 
You can’t break them or bend them out of shape. 
They’re built entirely of 20 gauge steel and re- 
inforced at all the vital points. This all-steel con- 
struction likewise makes “Viking” fireproof and 
absolutely dependable under trying conditions. 


“Viking” Indestructible 
Folding Chairs cost 
little more than the 
ordinary wooden chair. 


Comfortable, Too 


Besides being rugged and strong “Viking” chairs 
have been so designed that comfort is also a para- 
mount feature. It has been built into these chairs. 
With their inclined backs, “Vikings” insure that 
perfect comfort which is not to be found in any 
other folding chair. The fibre seat and the full 
upholstered seat provide an extra amount of com- 


fort. 


Write for complete information. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO., Peoria, Ill. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
A. C. Monahan, Formerly of U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Practices in City School Administration 

Certain Practices in City School Administration 
is the title of a new leaflet of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education to be available about the first of Febru- 
ary. The pamphlet is by W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief 
of the City-Schoo!s Division of the Bureau, and 
presents data on the following topics related to 
city-school administration: The board of edu- 
tion—number of members, how chosen, length of 
term for which members are elected or appointed, 
district from which elected or appointed, when 
elected, relation to the city government, standing 
committees of the board, president of the board, 
secretary or clerk of the board, treasurer; super- 
intendent of schools; deputy, associate and assist- 
ant superintendents; business manager, superin- 
tendent of school buildings; elementary-school 
principal, supervisors and the certification of 
teachers. 

Tables showing current practice in each of the 
cities reporting have not been included in the 
report, a few tables, however, have been included to 
show the changes that have taken place in certain 
cities from 1902 to 1917 to the present time in 
regard to the size of boards of education, tenure of 
hoard members, and the number of standing com- 
mittees. 

The summary of the data on each topic is gen- 
erally accompanied by a summary of opinion 
concerning the best practice in city-school admin- 
istration, as interpreted from textbooks on school 
administration, current educational magazines, and 
city-school surveys. 

This leaflet is a supplement to the bulletin pub- 
lished by the Bureau in 1917 entitled “Current 
Practices in City School Administration,” brings 
the information up to date, and offers comparisons 
over the ten-year period. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards Plaster and Stone 
Tests 

Two series of tests undertaken by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards are of especial interest to 
those charged with the responsibility of erecting 
school buildings. One has to do with the effect of 
wetting on the adhesion of gypsum plaster to gyp- 
sum plaster board. 


Previous work at the bureau demonstrated the 
fact that the bond between gypsum plaster board 
and properly applied sanded-gypsum plaster is 
sufficiently great to allow of plaster board being 
used as backing for plaster in construction work. 
In case of fire, leaky roofs, or faulty construction, 
plaster backings are often exposed to accidental 
wetting. As much confusion exists relative to the 
effect of such accidental wetting upon the bond 
between gypsum plaster board backing and gypsum 
plaster, the bureau undertook a series of tests to 
determine the extent of this effect. 


Panels 9 inches square of 2:1 sanded-gypsum 
plaster were applied to single-ply gypsum plaster 
board, the plaster board being a commercial prod- 
uct obtained on the open market. Before applica- 
tion of the plaster the board was securely fastened 
to a solid wood frame by nailing, the nails being 
spaced 3 inches apart. Embedded in the plaster of 
each panel was a perforated steel plate, supplied 
with a mechanism for attaching the whole in a 
testing machine so that the plaster could be readily 
pulled free from the backing. 


After drying, the various panels were wetted by 
soaking under water for five minutes. Two samples 
were tested immediately for adhesion, the remainder 
being stored in the laboratory to dry for periods 
of time ranging from one to four weeks before 
being tested. 


The adhesion in pounds per square inch is as 
follows: Those tested immediately, 2.99 lb. per 
square inch; those at the end of two weeks, 6.04 
lb.; at the end of four weeks, 7.50 lb. The ad- 
hesion of the unwetted samples was 6 Ib. per 
square inch. 


It will be seen that the strength of the bond 
between the plaster and the plaster board increases 
as the time allowed for drying is increased. Those 
panels given as unwetted were tested one week 
after application of the plaster, therefore, it is 
probable that they were not completely dry at the 
time of testing. It is interesting to note that the 
adhesive values of panels which were wetted, then 
dried for periods of two or four weeks are greater 
than the adhesion of the unwetted panels. It was 
also noted that those panels tested for adhesion 
immediately after wetting failed in tension in the 
fibers of the plaster board itself rather than at the 
juncture of board and the plaster. This indicates 





that it is the strength of the board rather than the 
strength of the plaster bond which determines the 
breaking point at this age. 

These tests indicate that while wetting weakens 
the bond between gypsum plaster and gypsum 
plaster board, the full adhesive strength is regained 
as the materials again become dry. 

Tests have been started at the bureau to deter- 
mine the physical properties of precast stone with 
the object of preparing Federal specifications for 
this material. Samples were obtained from various 
manufacturers scattered throughout the United 
States giving 17 different varieties or types of 
stone. The preliminary tests decided upon were: 
Compressive strength of wet and dry specimens, 
modulus of rupture, modulus of elasticity, rate of 
absorption, porosity, and ability to resist weather- 
ing. 


U. S. Government Master Specifications of the 
Bureau of Standards 

School boards, superintendents, and _ business 
managers are using the Bureau of Standards mas- 
ter specifications in larger number each year. They 
are interested, of course, primarily in those of 
building materials, building equipment, and school 
supplies. Seventy-five masters’ specifications have 
been issued by the bureau, and these may be ob- 
tained from the bureau by anyone interested. 


An important adjunct to the master specification 
list is some recently prepared lists of “willing-to- 
certify” manufacturers. About 570 copies of sets 
of these lists have been distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form, almost exclusively in response to 
specific requests from purchasing agencies, a total 
of more than 43,000 lists having been distributed 
up to November 25, 1927. The average number of 
“willing-to-certify” manufacturers on each list is 
about 21, the aggregate number of names of manu- 
facturers on the 75 lists being 1,609. There are 684 
separate, individual manufacturing firms repre- 
sented on these lists, the manufacturers averaging 
2.35 specified commodities each. Work is now going 
forward actively on the compilation of 76 addi- 
tional lists of “willing-to-certify” manufacturers, 
making a total of 151 United States government 
master specifications to which the certification 
plan has been, or is being, applied. 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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THEY ARE SAFE 


Uniform closing speed (adjustable from two min- 
utes to two seconds) allows the pupils to pass 
through the doors without danger of being in- 


jured. 
THEY ARE NOISELESS 


Leading Schools Specify 
NORTON 


as the modern system of operating and controlling doors 


THE NORTON CLOSERS WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS ARE BEST SUITED FOR YOUR 
SCHOOLROOM DOORS... BECAUSE 


Speed at the latch can be set to permit absolute 


quiet in closing. 


THEY ARE EFFICIENT 


When it is desirable to hold the door open at a 
predetermined position a slight pull will set it— 
a slight pull will release it. 


Just a Post-Card Will Bring Detailed Informa- 





or, being set 

















KENOSHA, WIS. 
Central Senior High School 


Here Is a Partial List of Leading Schools 
Who Have Specified Norton Equipped Doors. 


Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 


tion or a Service Man for Free Consultation. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


North East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago Public Schoosl 

Toronto Public Schools 

East Side High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Technical High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 

North High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Cleveland, O. 


Our exhibit in Booth No. 23, 
at the Convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Boston, will interest 
you. 











(Concluded from Page 114) 
Supervision, Its Aims and Methods 

Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools of 
Washington, D.C., recently appointed a committee 
of supervisors and principals to prepare a report 
on school supervision, including its purpose, the 
personnel, methods, and spirit. The following ab- 
stracts from the report made to the superintendent 
are of general interest. 

The Purpose of Supervision. Supervision is 
leadership. The ultimate purpose of supervision 
is to secure to the pupil the best possible educa- 
tion. When analyzed this purpose is: 

(1) To stimulate teachers and pupils toward 
right thinking and energetic action. To make each 
individual teacher and pupil feel that he must 
express his own personality and reaction to any 
given problem or situation rather than the reac- 
tion of the supervisor: To stimulate initiative and 
self-reliance. 

(2) To develop in supervisor and in teacher 
knowledge of educational skill, breadth of view, 
and sympathy in supervision. 

(3) To evaluate the work of the teacher and to 
improve teaching by constructive and sympathetic 
criticism and suggestion. 

(4) To lend to an understanding of proper pro- 
fessional and ethical standards. 

(5) To coordinate and correlate the work of 
different departments and different teachers. To 
eliminate waste effort and unnecessary duplication. 
To secure a maximum of cooperation, good feeling, 
and public spirit in the teaching corps and the 
student body. To enlist teachers and supervisors 
in cooperative effort. 

(6) To evolve a curriculum which will permit 
the maximum of attainment with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and effort. To secure a proper 
sense of educational values on the part of the 
teacher. 

(7) To aim for a maximum of educational re- 
sults from money expended for public education. 

(8) To standardize the best physical and mate- 
rial conditions for the avelfare of the pupil. 

(9) To use discrimination in assignment of 
teachers to tasks for which they are best suited. 

(10) To test and judge pupils as to their edu- 
cational, physical, moral, and social condition and 
progress. 


(11) To adapt teaching to individual difference 


in pupils. 





(12) To emphasize the fact that edueation 
should be in part the outgrowth of sociological 
conditions. 

Methods of Supervision. The how of supervision 
has been briefly discussed in connection with by 
whom but the methods may be distinguished and 
classified under definite headings as: 

1. Classroom visits—observation of the teacher 
in action. 

2. Conferences—general, group, individual. 

3. Meetings—larger bodies with some formality. 

4. Testing of pupils. 

5. Bulletins. 

6. Educational development through committee 
work; publication of school studies; participation 
by teachers in making courses of study; and the 
share given by the superintendent to his officials in 
the making of decisions as to regulation and man- 
agement of affairs. 


From the old supervision hased upon personal 
judgment, and expressed in dictates from above. 
has grown the new supervision which aims to be 
free from bias, impersonal, and scientific. 

Qualifications of the Supervisor. The many and 
varied duties of the supervisory job demand those 
personality traits essential to the influencing of 
men and women, and also special training for the 
job. 

Personal Qualifications 


(in addition to profes- 
sional) : 


A. Leadership, evidenced by: 

1. Ability to inspire teachers to high ideals and 

accomplishment. 

2. Ability to build a fine professional spirit 

and morale in his department. 

3. Ability to stimulate professional growth of 

teachers. 

4. Ability to so interpret to his community 
educational purposes and plans that the 
community may cooperate intelligently in 
the work of the school. 

5. Insight, tact, sympathy, moral stamina. 

6. Ability to grasp a situation and to decide 
quickly and accurately what should be done. 

. Ability to shed details, passing them on to 
others in order that the leader may be freed 
for activities that others cannot perform. 

Loyalty to: 

1. The system of which he is a part. 

2. The teachers he supervises. 


hb. 


3. The children. 
4. The community he serves. 
C. Creative ability: Belief in the dignity and 
worth of his work; and Industry. 

The Spirit of the Supervisor. The success and 
quality of a supervisor’s work is so largely deter- 
mined by his sense of values, his standards, his 
broad scholarship, and his personal attitudes to- 
ward professional, social, and spiritual ideals both 
within and without the schoolroom that it is diffi- 
cult to make a sharp distinction between the quali- 
ties of the worker and his supervisor to a very 
great extent. The spirit of the supervisor will be 
affected, too, by the conditions that make super- 
vision necessary and by the goals to be achieved 
through supervision. 


I. The Supervisor’s Relation to His Teachers 

The successful supervisor will strive: 

1. To win the confidence of his teachers through 
a frank discussion with them of the conditions 
that make supervision necessary. 

2. To have teachers see themselves in their 
proper relation to the organization of which they 
are a part. 

3. To establish a common basis of understand- 
ing of the goals to be achieved. 

4. To accept his share of the responsibility for 
the attainment of the goals set up. 

5. To make classroom visits a means of attain- 
ing these goals rather than an end in themselves. 


II. The Supervisor’s Attitude Toward His Work 

The successful supervisor will strive: 

1. To be scientific in his attitude toward his 
work, studying data and withholding conclusions 
until the facts are all in. 

2. To be definite, working from and toward a 
program with clearly defined standards for achieve- 
ment. 

3. To be careful and discriminating in his sense 
of values, emphasizing big problems and under 
lying principles rather than trivial details. 

4. To make his discussions of work: 

a) Professional—based upon principles of 
education, rather than emotional reaction. 


b) Impartial—a knowledge of conditions 
furnishing the background of criticism. 
c) Objective—teachers should feel that a 


piece of work and not a personality is 
under discussion. 
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What is a 
Window 
Shade 


Adjustable IMR aaa 
| Window Shade ‘geist 


; is designed to 
let-in Daylight 





for HERBP’S little danger of letting too much light into a 

school-room—lIt’s the glare that hurts. Draper Adjust- 
able Window Shades will let in more natural daylight, 
and still prevent glare, than any other shade on the market. 
Fully adjustable, these shades are easier to handle than the 
is ordinary inefficient kind and they are so carefully made 
‘al of such high quality materials that they cut maintenance 
rw costs in half. It will pay you to write for descriptive 

literature. 


= | LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND - - - - - INDIANA 
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were Nad ci mtole.c: 


Smith's Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 
Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Patented Dec. 1, 1926 


NOW 
MADE 
BY 


NEW YORK CITY SALARY SCHEDULES 

The New York City board of education on De- 
cember 29 adopted the new pay schedules dis- 
tributing salary increases amounting to $14,000,000 
among members of the supervising and teaching 
staff, the custodial force, and the administrative 
and clerical .staffs of the education department. 
The schedules were rushed to Albany and went into 
effect promptly on January 1. 

The Administrators Schedule 

The following increases were voted to the school 

supervisory officials: 


Present New 
Superintendent of schools.............. $20,000 $25,000 
Superintendent emerituS...............- 12,000 12,000 
Associate superintendent............... 8,250 12,500 
Member board of examiners........... 7,700 11,000 
District superintendent................. 6,600 10,000 
District superintendent acting as as- f 
sistant to superintendent............ 8,000 11,250 
Director of attendance...........sssee- 8,250 12,500 
Assistant director of attendance....... 6,600 10,000 
Director of reference, research, and 
MIO 6k 6 0.5.65 04556 6:45.40 6005 660304000 8,000 10,000 
Superintendent of libraries............. 5,000 6,000 
District superintendent, junior high 
DONOGIS occ cssscssccscsecesossccssscses cece 11,000 
Director vocational activities........... 7,500 8,500 
Director extension activities........... 8,000 10,000 
Director evening schools............... 7,000 10,000 
Physicians for examining candidates... 2,600 4,000 
Chief medical examiner?. .....cccccccece 4,500 7.500 
Deputy medical examiner.............. “13% 6,500 
Medical CxAMiner......ccccccscccccsccee 3,633 4,500 
MN, 546-50 6059 000655546 59:00480654400085 2,500 
First assistant director of reference, research, 


and statistics, $7,000; second assistant, $5,800. 


Director of lectures and visual instruction, $6,600 
to $7,000. 

Assistant director of lectures, $4,500 to $5,000. 

Assistant director extension activities, new mini- 
mum, $5,000; maximum, $6,000. 

Assistant director evening schools, new minimum, 
$5,000; maximum, $6,000. 


Assistant director continuation schools, new 
minimum, $6,500; maximum, $8,000. 
Medical inspector of ungraded children, new 


minimum, $3,000; maximum, $4,000. 

Supervisor of industrial work for boys in con- 
tinuation schools, present rate, $4,200; new mini- 
mum, $4,000; maximum, $5,000. 

Teachers assigned to school savings bank and 
thrift education, present rate, $3,625; new mini- 
mum $3,500; maximum, $4,500. 


operation. 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


(Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%4x1%% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


quired. 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


movements. 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 


Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 3% in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 


door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


Business Department Salaries 
The more important salary increases in the ad- 
ministrative groups are: 


Office of the secretary Present New 
REE ek och oh504 504-5.660 640000000008 $ 9.000 $12,500 
BERIRERE BOCPCIBIV 6 iciccccvicccscvsses 6,000 7,500 
i SAP rrr rrrre eer 4,000 4,500 
eee DE WORORs i osc cccsevscacdcceses 4.000 5,000 
OED SORMOMTA GE 6 v6.5.5.65 06s 0c60ceesess 4,000 5,000 
Confidential secretaries, bureau’ of 

I 6.455.450 0:6-503;6:0- 054000500 0404400%08 3,528 4 000 
EE 5.6.6:00 5b 50 65 4.0 069,434 63469104543.06 9,000 12,500 
RR. SOU NUI 6 5. 55.0.0 0:6.4:64:544:00,400044406 6,000 7,500 
Chief clerk, office of superintendent.... 4,800 5,300 
PEMOCUCINO GOCIBTRIG a o.o. 560s csceessesesees 7,000 7,500 
Secretary, board of superintendents, 

ee, Eg eer ee reer ere 4,000 4,500 
Secretary, bureau of supplies......... 3,528 4,500 
Deputy superintendent...............6. 4,700 6,000 
SE MIS 6 66:60:65 66:66-0:5:4500456 6058000608 4,500 5,000 
rn WING x 6.6.66 0.5.60.45. 6055405946 46008 4,500 5,000 
Chief fuel inspector, bureau of con- 

struction and maintenance........... 3,528 4,000 
Chief clerk, bureau of plant operation. 6,000 6,500 
Superintendent of plant operation..... 8,000 12,500 
CE MEIER 4 6.4.0.06 60.0 4.b0nbs40skbendseanee 4,500 5,000 
Chief, heating and ventilating division, 

bureau of attendance...........sceeee 5,500 6,000 
CI a6 665-45. 66 0455 200 s6s4ceencsews 3,528 4,000 


The New Grade Schedules 

Below are the new schedules adopted by 
board of education: 

Schedule 1-A, kindergartners and teachers of 
1-A to 6-B classes: 

First year, present salary, $1,500; new salary, 
$1,608; second year, present, $1,625; new, $1,740; 
third year, present, $1,750; new $1,872; fourth 
year, present, $1,875; new $2,004; fifth year, pres- 
ent, $2,000; new, $2,136; sixth year, present, 
$2,125; new, $2,268; seventh year, present, $2,250; 
new, $2,400; eighth year, present, $2,375; new, 
$2,532; ninth year, present, $2,500; new $2,664; 
tenth year, present, $2,625; new, $2,808; eleventh 
year, present, $2,750; new, $2,964; twelfth year, 
present, $2,875; new, $3,144; thirteenth year, new 
salary, $3,324; fourteenth year, new salary, $3,504. 

Schedule 1-C, Teachers of special subjects: First 
year, present salary, $1,900; new salary, $2,040; 
second year, present, $2,050; new, $2,196; third 
year, present, $2,200; new, $2,352; fourth year, 
present, $2,350; new, $2,508; fifth year, present, 
$2,500; new, $2,664; sixth year, present, $2,650; 
new, $2,820; seventh year, present, $2,800; new, 
$2,976; eighth year, present, $2,950; new, $3,132; 
ninth year, present, $3,100; new $3,288; tenth 


the 


WRITE 
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year, present, $3,250; new, $3,444; eleventh year, 
present ....; new, $2,600; twelfth year, ‘new, 
$3,900; thirteenth year, new, $4,200. : 

Teachers of classes below 7-A, assigned as senior 
teachers, will be paid $150 in addition to the rate 
fixed in schedule 1-A. 

The new schedule 1-D for teacher-clerks provides 
an annual increase of $100 as at present, but the 
maximum of $1,900 in the eighth year changed 
to a new maximum of $2,300 in the tenth year of 
service. The minimum is $1,400. . 

Similarly, the schedule 1-E for teacher-clerks 
assigned to parental schools starts at $1,560, with 
annual increments of $130, which raise the present 
maximum of $2,340 in the seventh year to $2,730 
in the tenth year of service. . 

Schedule 1-J, Assistants to principals: 

First year, present, $3,400; new, $3,600. 

Second year, present, $3,500; new, $3,500. 

Third year, present, $3,500; new, $3,804. 

Fourth year, new, $4,212. 

Fifth year, new, $4,416. 

Sixth year, new, $4,620. 

Schedule 1-K, Assistants to principals in charge 
of independent schools and deaf classes: 

First year, $3,900; second year, $4,104; third 
year, $4,104; fourth year, $4,512; fifth year, 
$4,716; sixth year, $4,920. . 

Schedule 1-B, teachers of junior-high-school 
grades: . 

First year, present, $1,900; new, $2,040; second 
year, present, $2,050; new, $2,196; third year, 
present, $2,200; new, $2,352; fourth year, present, 


$2,350; new, $2,508; fifth year, present, $2,500; 
new, $2,664; sixth year, present, $2,650; new, 


$2,820; seventh year, present, $2,800; new, $2,976; 
eighth year, present, $2,950; new, $3,132; ninth 
year, present, $3,100; new, $3,288; tenth year, 
present, $3,250; new, $3,444; eleventh year, new, 
$3,600; twelfth year, new, $3,900; thirteenth year, 
new, $4,200. 

Schedule 1-B, teachers of grades 7-A to 8-B sub- 
sequent to Jan., 1928: 

First year, present, $1,900; new, $2,040; second 
year, present, $2,050; new, $2,196; third year, 
present, $2,200; new, $2,352; fourth year, present, 
$2,350; new, $2,508; fifth year, present, $2,500; 
new, $2,664; sixth year, present, $2,650; new, 
$2,820; seventh year, present, $2,800; new, $2,976; 
eighth year, present, $2,950; new, $3,132; ninth 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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Par-Lock 
Appliers 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. Michigan Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
751SouthCassingham Rd. 

DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

200 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N.J. 

24 Commerce Street 


Concrete or other 
masonry 
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age, from condensation 
of moisture, chemical 
reaction, cleavage strains 
between plaster and its 
support or merely from in- 
sufficient key, there is an 
answer to the problem and 
that answer is Par-Lock. 


Par-Lock is a most effective 
combination of damp- 


PLASTER FAILURES 
They Are All Preventable 


“Cp pe R the defect 
arises from wall leak- 


proofing and key. It im- 
proves the insulating value 
of plasterand wall structure, 
dispensing with the need 
of air spacing outer walls. 
Its asphalt cushion adjusts 
differences of expansion 
and avoids cleavage. 


Letthenearest Par-Lock Ap- 
plier teach youhowto make 
direct plastering safe and 
permanent with Par-Lock. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1987 West 77th Street 





Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 





FartLock 


PLASTER KEY 


+s Cleveland, Ohio 






Plus an imbedded 
coating of grit 








Par-Lock 
Appliers 


NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, 
207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 
515 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, 
2258a Bloor Street, West 
TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Building 
WIKES-BARRE,PENNA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Building 
PAR-LOCK CORK 
INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Companies, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 





Makes the ¥42Loc€ base, 
»» ideal for plastering +’ 
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Complete heating and ventilating 


P ras a ee 
earn Dee oem 


A half century of engineering and manufacturing experience, including 
installations in many of the finest buildings from coast to coast, guarantees 
you satisfaction when you specify Buffalo-Carrier equipment. Complete 
plans and apparatus for supplying the required volumes of pure washed air, 
properly tempered and humidified, to every part of the building. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
186 Mortimer St. 


Engineering o fices 


for purifying the air and 
controlling the humidity. 


in principal cities 


WRITE FOR 
A COPY OF 
“BUFFALO 

CONOIDAL 


FANS” 


BOOKLET 


BUFFALO CONOIDAL FANS 


for central heating and 
ventilating systems. 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
year, present, $3,100; new, $3,288; tenth year, 
present, $3,250; new, $3,444; eleventh year, new 
salary, $3,600; twelfth year, new, $3,900. 
, Increases for Principals ban, 
Principals of day high schools and training 
schools having fifty or more teaching positions, 
now paid $5,500 to $6,500, will be paid a minimum 
of $8,000 and a maximum of $10,000 in the fifth 
year, with annual increments of $500 each. 
" Principals of high and training schools having 


fewer than fifty teaching positions will be paid 
$7,500 in lieu of the present rate of $5,000. It is 


provided that a principal of a high school having 
supervision of junior high schools shall receive a 
salary not less than that to which such a principal 
is entitled as principal of a junior high school of 
the same number of classes. 

Principals of vocational or trade schools, now 
paid a minimum of 44,800 and a maximum of 
$5,200, will be paid $6,000 to $7,000 if in charge 
of schools of 25 to 48 classes, $6,500 to $7,500 if in 
charge of schools of 49 to 84 classes, and $7,000 to 
$8,000 if in charge of schools of 85 or more classes. 

Principals of elementary schools having 25 to 48 
classes, and practice schools having 18 to 48 classes, 
$5,000 to $6,000. 

Principals of junior high schools, or schools 
having 48 to 84 classes, and schools for crippled 
or probationary, having 25 to 48 classes, $5,500 to 
$6,500. 

Principals of elementary schools, having 49 to 
84 classes, $5,500 to $6,500. 

Principals of junior-high-school departments, 
having 48 to 84 classes, and schools for the deaf, 
crippled and probationary schools, $6,000 to $7,000. 

Principals of elementary schools having 85 or 
more classes, $6,000 to $7,000. 

Principals of ,junior high schools, having 85 or 
more classes, $6,500 to $7,500. 

Principals of continuation schools, having 25 to 
48 classes, $6,000 to $7,000; of 49 to 75 classes, 
$6,500 to $7,500; of 76 or more classes, $8,000 to 
$9,000. . 

Principals of parental schools, with maintenance, 
$5,500 to $6,500. 

High-School Schedules 

Schedule II-A, assistant teachers in day high 
schools: 

First year, present, $1,900; new, $2,148; second 
year, present, $2,050; new, $2.304; third year, 


In Canada 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


.' 
ti 
— 


The New Pawtucket Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. I., uses five 
Buffalo Duplex Conoidal Fans and two Carrier Air Washers. 


present, $2,200; new, $2,460; fourth year, present, 
$2,350; new, $2,616; fifth year, present, $2,500; 
new, $2,772; sixth year, present, $2,650: new, 
$2,940; seventh year, present, $2,800; new, $3,108; 
eighth year, present, $2,950; new, $3,276; ninth 
year, present, $3,100; new, $3,444; tenth year, 
present, $3,250; new, $3,624; eleventh year, present, 
$3,400; new, $3,804; twelfth year, present, $3,550; 
new, $3,996; thirteenth year, present, $3,700; new, 


$4,188; fourteenth year, new, $4,404; fifteenth 
year, new, $4,656. 
Schedule II-B, first assistants in day high 


schools: 

First year, present, $3,200; new, $4,308; second 
year, present, $3,400; new, $4,584; third year, 
present, $3,600; new, $4,860; fourth year, present, 
$3,800; new, $5,136; fifth year, present, $4,000; 
new, $5,412; sixth year, present, $4,200: new, 
$5,688. 

Supervisors’ and Directors’ Increases 

Director of high-school organization—$7,000, now 
$6,000. 

Director of music—$9,000, now $5,500. 

Director of art in high schools—$6,500, 
$5,500. 

Director of drawing—$6,500, now $5,500. 

Director of physical training, changed in new 
by-laws—88,500, now $5,500. 

Director of foreign languages in high schools— 
$7,000, now $5,500. 

Director of foreign languages in 
schools—$7,000, now $5,500. 

Director of speech improvement—$4,500 to $5,500. 
Director of kindergartens—$7,000, now $5,000. 

Director of homemaking—$6,500, now $5,000. 

Director of sewing—$6,500, now $5,000. 

Inspector of ungraded classes—$7,000, now $5,000. 

Assistant director of modern languages—%6,000, 
new. 

Director of commercial subjects—$6,000, new. 

Assistant administrative director—$6,500, now 
$5,000. 

Director of civies—$7,500, new. 

Director of vocational investigation, guidance, 
and placement—$6,000, new. 

Assistant director of music, physical training, 
educational hygiene—$4,800 to $6,000. 

Assistant director of manual training, visual in- 
struction—$4,000 to $5,000. 


Inspectors of playgrounds and recreation centers 
will be paid a minimum of $3,500 and a maximum 


now 


junior high 





of $4,500, with six annual increments of $200. 

Assistant inspectors will be paid $2,500 to $3,500 
with four annual increments of $250. 

Teachers assigned to after-school athletics, now 
paid $3.25 per session, will be paid $3.75. 

Division of Attendance 

In conformity with existing statutes, the board 
has fixed the salary of the chief attendance officer 
as the same as that of principals of day high 
schools, and that of division supervising attendance 
officers at $5,000 to $6,000, the salary of principals 
in day elementary schools, and for district super- 
vising attendance officers the salary of assistants to 
principals in day elementary schools. 

Salaries of Attendance Officers: First year, 
present, $1,560; new, $1,800; second year, present, 
$1,690; new, $2,000; third year, $1,820; new, 
$2,000; fourth year, present, $1,950; new, $2,400: 
fifth year, present, $2,080; new, $2,600; sixth year, 
present, $2,210; new, $2,800; seventh year, present, 
$2,340; new, $3.000. 

Salaries for Substitutes 

Substitute teachers in elementary schools have 
been increased from $5.20 a day to $6 a day, and 
substitute teachers of shopwork from $6.50 to $7.50, 
and substitute teachers in high schools from $6.50 
to $7.50. The increases are as follows: 

From $1.95 to $2.25 From $ 6.00 to $ 
From $2.60 to $3.00 From §$ 6.50 to $ 
From $3.25 to $3.75 From $ 7.50 to $ 8. 
From $3.90 to $4.50 From $ 8.65 to $10. 
$ 
$ 


-~I 
a 


NS9S nD 
ZSSus 


From $4.50 to $5.20 From §$ 7.80 to 
From $4.55 to $5.25 From $ 9.10 to $1 
From $5.20 to $6.00 From $10.45 to $12.00 


From $5.50 to $6.25 . 75 
From $5.85 to 36.50 coo Som - sia 

The same rates of increase apply to per-diem 

teachers in evening and vacation-school ‘service. 
Vacation Schools 

High schools: Supervisors, $8.80, $10; principals, 
$8, $9; teachers, $6, $7.50. 

Junior High Schools: Principals, $600, $800; 
teachers, $8, $10.50; classical assistants, $5 and $6; 
registrars (teachers), $8, $10.50. 

Protest Against Schedule 

—The president of the elementary and kinder- 
garten association of New York City has announced 
that a movement has been started to acquaint the 
public with the discrimination against the ele- 
mentary teachers. The movement is the result of 
widespread dissatisfaction among the 16,000 teach- 
ers through the fact that they receive an increase 
of only $2 a week under the new salary schedules. 
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HE difference between the __ purifies it, heats it to a com- and thoroughly throughout 
biting cold of winter  fortable and healthful cemper- the entire room. 
winds, and temperature mild ature, and circulates it gently 


as May. 


—The difference between 
hot, stuffy, fetid air, and air 
comfortably warm, and con- 
stantly freshened. 


Above all others, school 
children need the benefits of 
Univent ventilation. Contin- 
uously warm air to ward off 
winter ills—fresh air to keep 
their growing minds alert. 


The Univent—and only the 
Univent—is their protection. 
It brings in fresh, dust-freeair, 








VENTILATION 


Often Imitated But Never Duplicated 


In summer as well as winter, 
school children are assured of 
constantly freshened air. 


Find out how the Univent 
gives such uniform results un- 
der all weather conditions. 
Find out the great savings it 
makes—savings so impressive, 
schools everywhere have 
adopted it. All this informa- 
tion comes to you in ‘‘Univent 
Ventilation’’—a book that is 
sure to be of interest to you. 
Send for it. 


“ “ “« 


*York Community High School, Elmburst, lll. 
J. C. Llewellyn, Architect 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 





Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 





Sales and Service 
n BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
BOSTON BUFFALO ERIE CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
». NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS SALT LAKECITY TORONTO 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


; While in Boston Visit Booth 337-338 
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The Dunham Ez- 
hauster, operat- 
ing on the jet 
or ejector prin- 
ciple, possesses 
the highest effi- 
ciency .of any 
vacuum produc- 
ing element 
practical for use 
in a high vac- 
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kind that enables 
today’s high vac- 
uums to be suc- 
cessfully main- 
tained. It con- 
tains no moving 
parts, is not sub- 
ject to appreci- 
able wear, and 
its efficiency is 
uniform under all 
conditions likely 


uum pump. It = to be encoun- 
tered in a heat- 


is in fact the 


only device of its ing system. 


Mer meme 


An Essential Requirement 
of Vacuum Heating 


y return line systems of heating, which have been 
standard for a number of years, require a vacuum produc- 
ing element with capacity not much in excess of ten (10) 
inches of vacuum. Sub-atmospheric heating, now becoming 
standard, has made a new demand and requires a pump capable 
of producing and maintaining high vacuums up to twenty 
(20) and twenty-five (25) inches. 


The Dunham Vacuum Pump, utilizing the Dunham Ex- 
hauster or Vacuum Producing Element, meets today’s needs. 
The high air capacity claimed for pumps of the turbine type, 
measured through orifice plates, does not meet these high vac- 
uum demands because air is only a small part of the load such 
a vacuum pump must handle. Comdensable gases must also 
be handled. The only known method by which this may be 
done is by drawing these gases into the water stream, thereby 
condensing them, thus turning a troublesome factor into a 
means of creating still higher vacuums. 


Pumps of the turbine type, because of the very nature of 
the turbine principle, cannot absorb the vapors and are not 
capable of making use of these condensable gases. 


The Dunham Exhauster, operating on the jet or ejector 
principle, possesses the highest efficiency of any vacum pro- 
ducing element practical for use in a high vacuum pump. It 
is in fact the only device of its kind that enables today’s high 
vacuums to be successfully maintained. It contains no moving 
parts, is not subject to appreciable wear, and its efficiency is 
uniform under all conditions likely to be encountered in a 
heating system. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building, 450 E. Ohio St. 
CHICAGO 





DUNHAM 


> cet Sar 


ee Avene 
enessune jon. vacuuse 
U.S. Patent No. 1644114, Additional 


patents in the United States, Canada, 
and Foreign Countries now pending. 


Over seventy branch and local 
sales offices in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom 
bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone directory 
for the address of our office in 
your city. An engineer will coun- 
sel with you on any project. 
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N.E.A.Convention 
at BOSTON 
Feb.25 —- Marchl 


And see the modern 
electrical way to 


Be , 
CLEAN| 
FLOORS; 
SCHOOLS 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


LS EE ES, A AI, NE, “, E, , “. “. “. “. 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


lt waxes lt scrubs 


It polishes 
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As modern as 
today’s school design 


The old school of wood interiors and scattered win- 
dows is a thing of the past. Today’s school design 
reflects the modern spirit of art and utility, being built 
to admit those factors which make for health. So it is 
with Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains. In design 
they are modern, too! But more important—in health- 
safety they are unsurpassed. 


Practical and Health-Safe 


These up-to-the-minute fountains are side-stream 
types, overcoming all previous objections to such 
types by unique and patented principles of construc- 
Schuyler School, Kearney, N. J. Guilbert & Betelle, Arch’s. tion that safeguard the health of the pupils. Practical 
(Newark, N. J.) Halsey Taylor fountains used throughout automatic stream control, two-stream projector, non- 


No. 605—Wall Type Fountain (at left) * squirting! Get the facts. 


A handsome wall type, popular with school super- 
intendents and architects, everywhere, one of many 
distinctive, practical models. 






















































The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of 





Automatic Stream Control eee an Mnaleatual 
This patented feature keeps stream at uniform height regardless of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


pressure variation—two stream projector makes it impractical for 
lips to touch source of supply. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Bonds* 
: : : Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Harold F. Clark, Indiana University Month ” Rate % Year Rate % 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ a ° 928 MEN dis -Gae ee Nekas 3.196° 
rhe bond index, representing the net yield of This, of course, means a favorable time to sell deine edt 3.178 ae aa 
school bonds, reached a new low level last Decem- school bonds. It is not necessary, however, to be 1927 a 1925... 06... eee ees 3.797 
ber. In October the index stood at 4.50; during in a hurry, for from all present signs low interest co, rere ond oa saan pe Steetever ens ic 
November it fell 22 points to 4.28; in December, rates will continue some time into the future. October ........... 3.43 1922...........00. 4.308 
even with some of the high issues toward the end =£.—-————____— - yn a teeeeees oo “"uken we 
r — > average . > re > ME Sivivossecoes 4 ‘Taken from the Fed- 
of the year, the average for the entire month fell TABLE Il econ 3.48 eral Reserve Bulletin. 
an additional point to 4.27. . December, 1927 June .............. 3.47 ‘Calculated from the 
5 ; aye School bonds sold during the month?....$ 21,115,318 May .............. 3.44 New York Stock Ex- 
In our statement published in January, we sug- All municipal securities sold during the BE Masersviicasan 3.47 change quotations and 
gested that prices of school bonds might go even a Pheeeserssa ean tear cases pakesazeare Leen earch ae 3.48 not the final Federal 
: ies ‘ . ’ ‘ . + Rake é school bonds outstanding (estimated). 2,298, 0 PEUTUOED .si0s0605 3.58 Reserve Board average 
ys by the ast of January or the Brat of Feb Average yield of all school bonds out- CORGREY i isciccase. 3.60 eee ea ee 
ruary. This would mean that the net yield or standing (estimated)............-eseeeee% 4.68% - : 
the interest to be paid, as represented by our in- rs Seen Ser = ten large cities sas TABLE V 
ne . f i _ er. ‘ sold during the month.........ceccseees 3.94% Security Prices’ 
dex, would be even lower than the Dece mber level. yioig of United States long-term bonds Date Avetame Pitee Avecnne Price 
This promises to be the case. The first weeks of (quotation the middle of November).... 3.14% 1928 of 228 Stocks of 40 Bonds 
February are almost sure to see new low levels on —— January ............ 197.8 99.98 
bond vields “The monthly totals of school bonds do not include 1927 
a ‘* ee all the bonds issued in that month due to the difficulty December .......... 196.5 97.68 
The Federal Treasury has announced its inten- of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. November .......... 189. 99.7 
. . » . ° . y © 
tion to begin financing for the year in the near ee or ~-- Cetover sevesessoeses 186.2 99.6 
: . a 7 a September .......... 191.1 98.00 
future. It is safe to assume that the Federal Re- The net interest rates on the school bonds sold August ............. 179.3 97.76 
serve Banks will do everything in their power to in December varied all the way from 3.57 per cent y end wee e cece cece es 171.7 97.03 
keep the interest rates low, at least until a major to 6.76 per cent. Such a range does not seem to a pee eG 167.5 oF 35 
part of this financing is over. In addition, the be justified by differences in the credit of the April ............... 166.2 97.24 
sum of money to be invested. from dividends and communities. The methods of selling the bonds er ne tee e eens eeeees =. oo 
investments, is very large. These factors promise seem to have much to do with the prices obtained. ae 153.5 oe 43 
low interest rates during the first quarter of 1928. During one week in December a fourth of all the  ———— 
r bond issues sold on a net interest base of less than, ‘AS geese by io Standard Statistics Company, 
aati 9 " . . ‘ c. se y speci: > ss bs 
Copyright, 1928, by Harold F. Clark. 4 per cent. This should certainly furnish a chal- "sNot ia” ey area 


TABIB Ie 
Average Yield of All School BondgSold During the Month. eee =a a ge ce, Ta : ae — 
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Bond Sales* 
; All Public and Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 
Year School Municipal Private Year Municipal 

BOER 6tisvtereee Sendasoaes $1,450,000,000* $7,000,000 ,000* Si) Cass bd be e0.dN590dS0 OS Rees eeaia 
BN 64.0.6.04603208 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000 000 NL 44:6:544 0245 554 SORE EORNR SENOS 4.61 
0 ere 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223 ,000,000 SEPP TC eee Ce Tree 4.58 
Sot 0sveseee 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 Err rrr reer er ree 4.26 
. PE G660 09 sa0e8 208,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,308,000,000 6095525 000cbraedAeseaNers 4.76 
0 Serer rer 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 be a5 Vie en ON SSN EOS ER SCTE 4.81 
MES 660-6 0006060 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 RG T4s6tCt Ee eEO ES TECH CReC CES 5.18 
ree 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 NN 4:6N44054.04 6 4aNCeCROR SCA EN 5.12 
BS 6 46.64.60:0000% 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 MN Geic6s seeds beseses ecu baaed 5.04 
54 osu ev ese 41,000,000 296 000,000 14,368,000,000 CS .63:0-40-4:64:00's060 04 OEE RI 4.90 
BN 54044540008 60,000,000 451 000 9,984,000,000 NDE S-065 4000s 040544000 d aR 8 4.58 
I 5 60060 ee 068 70,000,000 457,000,000 5,032,000,000 Sd sive Ss be ead dns eeeacund etn 4.18 
Pas cssewinss 81,000,000 498,000,000 5.275,000,000 i ektthe- or eR a eR TRAST EN 4.58 
Bh 4-05 40080008 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 NG 5.455500 55 006i 5944s 03008809 4.38 





By special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Table I. ‘Not final. 
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TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 


Month AllCom- Building 
1928 modities Materials 
Jan. 95.2% 90." 
1927 

Dec. 96.179 90.” 
Nov. 96.7 90.2 
Oct. 97.0 91.6 
Sept. 96.5 92.1 
Aug. 95.2 - 92.9 
July 94.1 93.7 
June 93.8 94.6 
May 93.7 95.1 
April 93.7 95.0 
March 94.5 95.3 
Feb. 95.9 96.2 
Jan 96.6 97.5 


All Com- Building 
Year modities Materials 
1927 ckees Sage 
1926 100. 100. 
1925 103.5 101.7 
1924 98.1 102.3 
1923 100.6 108.7 


*United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
WNot final. 


lenge to any community to sell its bonds on less 


than a 4-per-cent basis. 


Final figures are not ready, but it now looks 
as though the total sales of all state and munici- 


pal bonds made a new high record in 1927. 


The 


final tabulation for the year may show a total as 


high as $1,450,000,000. 
including both public 
$7 ,000,000,000. 


and 


securities sold. 
were over 


All 


new 
private 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES FOR 
THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


Delaware—Oak Grove, 
No. 130 


School 


District 
yea lateiwis oie aetna $ 1,000,000 


Louisiana—Orleans Par., School District 2,000,000 


Massachusetts—Medford, 


New Jersey 





School 
Massachusetts—Medford, School 
Nebraska—Omaha, School District... .. 
Nebraska—Omaha, School District... .. 
New Jersey—Belleville, School District 
Newark, School.......... 


250,000 
709,000 
650.000 
1.000.000 
417.000 
1,055.000 


New Jersey—Overpeck twp., School Dis- 


trict 







trict 










tion 
New 











New Jersey—West New York. School. . 
New York — Hempstead, 

School District 22.... 
New York—New Rochelle, School...... ° 
New York—New York, School Construc- 
York — Orangetown, 

Sehool District No. 4.. 
New York—Rochester, School Revenue. . 


353.000 


New Jersey—Teaneck twp., School Dis- 


723,000 
710,000 


Union Free 
600,000 
615,000 


950,000 


Union Free 


650,000 
900.000 
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For this 
Immense Outdoor Pool 


February, 1928 






Cleveland—possessing one of the largest munici- 


Fa the new Woodland Hills Bath House in 


pal pools in the world—Sanymetal Dressing Room 


Partitions were naturally chosen, as representing the 


last word in sanitation, durability, and economy. 


These same features make Sanymetal Partitions a wise 


investment for your school dressing rooms, offices, or 


toilet rooms. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools: are: 
dressing and urinal compartments. 
smoke screens. 


Toilet, shower, 
Corridor and 
Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 


metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1703 Urbana Road - Cleveland, O. 
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New York—Syracuse, School.......... 
North Carolina —- Greater Greensboro 
a RT errr errr er Te 
North Carolina — Guilford Co., School 
cir tar cine bedkevGhawen ed @ 
Ohio—Cleveland, City School District. . 
Ohio—Columbus, City School District. . 
Ohio—Cuyahoga Falls, School District. . 
Ohio—Oakwood, School District........ 
Pennsylvania—Cheltenham twp., School 
CEE. ARC64 6c heehee se snc on tand ies 
Pennsylvania — Lock Haven, School Dis- 
485s PAGERS Ki 4 48d een ee 
Pennsylvania—W ilkinsburg, School Dis- 
trict 


380,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
2.000.000 
1,150,000 
350.000 
324,000 
580,000 
300,000 


400,000 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMS IN 186 CITIES 


(25,000 Population and Upward) 


Buildings 

Under Buildings 

STATE Construction Proposed 
CR: KOVR S Aaa eavetenees eee 16,000 o 30,000 
SE  h.5.054:2 4.044 0.56045 S004 107,000 100,000 
SE NaN 54H i-CRC <a eEA SOR 47,5 535,000 
COE, ans i '60 d-0 5 O65: 4 <0 olkas 9,200,684 5,465,500 
SE 3.056 6056s 600-4005 Ra Ee oS 878,284 260,000 
SOMES 6.0.5 0's 508% 0. 06008-00 57,100 535,000 
ID 555.5 5 5 0.4.08.4.65.00 sada were 1,000,000 1,575,000 
District of Columbia........... 3,350,000 1,477,000 
Florida UNIV SAA Toa C54 aes 798,000 160,000 
EEN, -0°4.4.6:6.506:04.6% 664-42<40000.6._. SOR 2,066,100 
WUD. 66 8-0-6694, 6:0.0-0 40% 64000044 21,791,000 70,050,000 
0 Pe eee ere re 200,000 1,072,000 
EE ei tonal 46 S406 600 :0 8S EN 8S SaGemtO sé ae tees 
EES errr re eee ee 160,000 250,000 
CE Wid¥-055.41050.040-0 4064800 eb eH THO 
DE a 8A. Si0a 5.550005 0504540009906 Stee stg ht eae 
9.5515 6.55: 000s S:d9s64.03-4-6-3 2,349,545 10 000.000 
UOC fo dacvccasccsssaes $3,348,592 3,500,000 
EE 6-63 46.5.6:40:545.00<204008 S.2aeee so hh aes 
D 54.5'6-449'4.4 0k 00 ANOS 755,000 1,000,000 
EN. 60505. NSA Weed 6860 SE YS Me 1 450.814 80,000 
ee ee ee 920,000 300,000 
SIND §6.c.600As6adsneuns S008ERRC jsta00ess 
WE ME 440806046688 8448 0-08 4.395,000 1,375,000 
i a SEPP rrr err 30,414,811 41,989,600 
DE SEUNG setdeevsenasiéad Reeeegee j. stuawnse 
 ,, SESE error reer ore re 7,696,900 9,717,000 
SE GaSe sn capesieseeuds-ees 125,000 1,294,000 
CEE 9664.45 654.6.6:4484 sae 4080s C wee 1,325,000 1.400,000 
OMMUEVRUE 6.66.06 666ss006000 14.641,909 16,755 000 
EY BNNON 6.6 6468 sen wees eunes 750,000 3,000,000 
DE GOONER siicixcssivrcdss Wepeneee j§ «@eneers 
EE, W609: 4609-6 540809964 430,000 1,000 000 
ED. 6994-260 054-5- 09. 40:00 40 N aX 3,540,000 3,230,000 
See eee ene 95,000 100,000 
WE GA0CAN AN C4R M6 eeeeee Qaees 825,000 
I 6-554 bgnd-6se00s5¥0% 2 430.000 1,566,000 
bf Re i ee ere 100 000 270,000 
MEME hinkn eck €c0s-s304eee004 5,109,000 2,665,000 


$23,889 9555 





$83,622,200 





Toilet and 
Shower 





SCHOOL-BUILDING OPERATIONS 
LARGEST CITIES 


IN 37 OF THE 


Buildings 

Under Buildings 

CIrs Construction Proposed 

Now were City, B.. Dic cccsces $21,878,295 $31,108,000 
CN: BO n.6:5.66 0405600080000 19,000,000 69,000,000 
PRUIMUOI MIO, PA. icscccccccecs 9,070,000 11,800,000 
COVES SENOO Sacaccsenectade 1,900,000 6,010,000 
a rrr ere errr a =—st(=“éCs ho ekwewwes 
PERMEMO, DON. 6.44066 800008008 2,349,545 10,000,000 
E08 ANSHSG, CAME... 60 ccccccas 1,961,136 919,000 
RUNES MG. a 36'65'0-0.56.5:6644-05:0.06 3,046,516 5,091,600 
San Francisco, Calif........... 2,840,000 1,725,000 
PEIEWEUMOO, WER. ociccescseses 2,775,000 2,415,000 
pf A + 3,350,000 1,477,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. .;.......... 505,000 1,000,000 
oT ge A ee ree SEDOER = =—=«-s- 0 a6 85 088 
i ae re 1,820,000 1,516,000 
POON, SON, 66.06466045 00488 1,525,000 1,400,000 
BPW, TON, 6:0.6:4:4:000-v00 6s 05-0058 528,284 260,000 
SS SD. -65:466:66445-0640%4:600% 1,426,000 2,185,000 
PPT, Ths Bi-6 o6 cess ceesess 750,000 3,000,000 
es DO eer errr Te —tsé HK wb ws? 
a ere 1,950,998 1,991,500 
pS SS OPS ree ree ee 2,054,100 
TE. SENN. binteeeé¥Osee6 s4danbee 850,000 
PO TNs Bs 8:65.0s beso cccesae 1,525,000 900,000 
th POO, TOR iiviccciciscs e4ssnens 1,500,000 
Are reer reer AanCeee 8 80tsétt' bs tS 
CG ON, bn icgeicccesacesee «600d ens 400,000 
POOMEN, TEs. 66s sc tcesdesiveds eS 4 OH OS 
Grand Rapids, Mich............ SOUy sh hhh 088 
PN, ie, 68 68:8.00 64 890 0e ee 500,000 625 000 
ie A errr eee 220.000 1,000,000 
BN, TR, Bia 8.0 6:05:66 00044500058 LOGOUGG =i het eees 
Wr ICOM, TIGR. 66 ccc ccsvcces 1,000,000 1,575,000 
EEE), WHUEES 4.6808 606ssn0008 475,000 =—§«_—— cecceeee 
Ms BONE 5 46:54.08 6:6:5-46,46-6:6:54.0080.0 140,000 1,300,000 
| NES 5:6 6-4.0.450-04 060400008 L07GGee 0b tessa 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......... 125,000 1,294,000 
BOOST, TR. Ziccsccescscscs 63040300 1,100,000 


$63,496,200 





$86,594,060 
THE NORTHMONT SCHOOL 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Architect, Reading, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 66) 

The kindergarten room occupies the stage. Un- 
der the stage are located separate locker and 
shower rooms for boys and girls. A fine motion- 
picture booth oceupies the gallery over the rear 
end of the gymnasium. 


THE READING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Messrs. Ritcher & Eiler, Architects, Reading, Pa. 
As indicated above, the architects of the Read- 
ing High School, Messrs. Ritcher & Eiler, were 
fortunate in the site selected by the board. The 
building, while not a low type, has been executed 
in such a way as to nestle into the mountain slope 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Sa the American Blower Engineer 


Explain the Many Benefits of Universal Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Units to You 








“Why can’t we keep an even temperature in our 
rooms?” asks the school official. 


“I wonder what we can do to cut down the ab- 
sences due to sickness?” inquires another. 


“There’s something wrong with this building” 
states the third. “No matter how much fuel weburn, 
we cannot seem to keep warm these cold days.” 


What is the trouble? 


Is your heating and ventilating system function- 
ing properly? 
Is it modern ir¥every respect? 


UNIVERSAL 
HEATING 
AND 
VENTILATING 
UNITS 


In schools like the Roland Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. (Edward L. 
Palmer, Architect; H. G. Perring, 
Supervising Engineer) you'll invari- 
ably find Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating Units. 





The American Blower Corporation will gladly 
check your heating and ventilating equipment for 
you. Our engineers will give you all the facts on 
the proper equipment for your building. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units sold by 
the American Blower Corporation have been 
properly heating and ventilating public schools 
for over 15 years. They are quiet in operation, 
simple in design, highly efficient, dependable 
from every angle and economical. 

We invite you to correspond with any American 


Blower office on every problem of heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD.,WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





(708) 


merican Rlower 


** VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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HANOUNG EQU!PMENT SINCE 180) 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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*\ PLUMBING “ 





FIXTURES 





plated. 





(Concluded from Page 124) 


and to set off the details of the Gothic tower and 
other Gothic elements of the exterior. The build- 
ing has been erected so that its main axis faces 
Douglas Street, which gives a clear vision across 
the city. The position on the lot, as well as the 
general arrangements of the plan, provides an east 
or west exposure for the greatest number of class- 
rooms. The building is rectangular in plan and 
contains about 110 rooms, exclusive of the audi- 
torium and minor service rooms. 

The wide terrace and the stairways which lead 
to it add considerably to the dignity of the central 
tower. Their main purpose is not to ornament 
the building but rather to provide space for a 
small auditorium or music room which will seat 
500 persons, and will afford a community meeting 
place independent of the balance of the building. 

The exterior of the building is of buff rough- 
texture brick trim, with Indiana limestone trim- 
ming. The construction in general is reinforced 
concrete and structural steel, with partitions of 
nonbearing clay and gypsum tile. 

The general plan of the building is such that 
circulation between classes and the main assembly 
places, particularly the auditorium and the cafe- 
teria, are facilitated. 

The corridors are 12 ft. wide in the clear and 
travel from floor to floor is cared for by means 
of eight main stairways, all of concrete and 
located in fireproof stair walls. There are also 
two elevators, one for passengers and one for 
freight. Lockers are built into the corridor walls 
and steel wainscoting is used so that the corridors 
may give a maximum of service. 

The auditorium is seated to accommodate 1,700 
persons and is equipped with a motion-picture 
booth, a complete stage, and dressing rooms. The 
room has large windows for daylight use and ven- 
tilation. The walls and ceilings are finished with 
morene cement in imitation of travertine, which 
has the added merit of improving the acoustical 
efficiency. 

The ground floor contains the shops, the heat- 
ing apparatus, the toilets, and a small auditorium. 
The first floor contains the administrative offices 
and a series of classrooms and laboratories. The 
second floor contains a large library, classrooms. 
laboratories, and workrooms. A health-service de- 
partment is also on this floor. The top floor is 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


PLATE 4756 N 


pressure tank closet with 
vitreous 
height (14 inches) syphon 
jet bowl with extended 


and brass flush pipe with 
holder and double rubber 
bumper. All exposed brass 
trimmings 
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for “Durability 


Endurance is an inherent characteristic of ‘Non’ 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


They are carefully designed and their sturdiness in 
construction covers years of continuous service. 


Every ‘NONC() Fixture reflects in every detail, 
beauty, utility, and durability, covering efficiency in 
economy and operation and absolute satisfaction in 


use. 


Our experts are always at your service and will be 
glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


china juvenile 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


heavily nickel 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


front lip. Patent Auto- FACTORIES: 

matic seat operating valve, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 
galvanized iron pressure 

tank with bracket shelf BRANCHES: 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





devoted to classrooms, laboratories, and various 
other rooms, including the cafeteria. This room 
has a seating capacity of 600 and is beautifully 
lighted with windows as well as skylights. 

The total cost for the building was $1,290,395. 
The general contract amounted to $1,026,000; the 
heating and ventilation, $155,000; the plumbing, 
$62,485; the electrical work, $46.900. The build- 
ing contains 3,500,000 cu. ft., and cost $0.37 per 
cu. ft. 


THE SOUTHERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
READING, PA. 
Scholl & Richardson, Architects, Reading, Pa. 

The Southern Junior High School building pro- 
vides facilities for the older and most closely 
built-up section of the city. The site is located 
in the very center of population of the school’s ter- 
ritory and has a frontage of 230 ft. and a depth 
of 183 ft. 

The plan adopted for the building, with the 
central portion of the front or south facade re- 
cessed, was determined upon for several reasons. 
First, it provides the minimum number of class- 
rooms facing the more intense southern light; sec- 
ond, the strong shadows of the projecting pylons 
and the front terrace produce a most desirable 
effect as a terminal for the oblique street and at 
the same time accomplishes a greater retirement 
of the front facade from the Chestnut Street side; 
third, the front terrace scheme affords free space 
for the three main entrances to the building, and 
offers a greater area of exterior lighting, at the 
same time permitting the peculiar arrangement of 
the large gymnasium below, with overhead south- 
ern sunlight. 

The architectural style of the building is a 
rather free Italian design. The exterior is carried 
out in golden rough-texture brick, with terra-cotta 
trimming. The windows in each of the three 
stories are arranged in units with continuous 
mullions, providing a vertical effect far more 
pleasing than the regular separated window 
groups. The panels between the different stories 
are modeled with a background of a deeper color. 
and the center panel of each background pierced, 
thus affording direct outside air for the mechan- 
ical units in each room. 

The building has been planned to accommodate 
1,500 students, and contains 41] class and recita- 


A 


tion rooms, 1 clerical room, a principal’s office, a 
medical room, 3 faculty rooms, 2 libraries, 2 draw- 
ing rooms, a music room, 2 gymnasiums, an audi- 
torium, 5 shops, and a cafeteria. 

Among the outstanding features of the building 
are the boys’ gymnasium, which provides space 
for spectators on the four sides of the room with- 
out interfering with the play space, and the cafe- 
teria, which is of sufficient size to provide excel- 
lent accommodations for all occasions and ade- 
quate light and ventilation. There is a separate 
dining room for the use of the faculty. The draw- 
ing and art-rooms are well located with adequate 
north light. The musie room is 66 ft. long, has 
a sloping floor and barreled ceiling, a stage, instru- 
ment rooms, and is arranged to eliminate all dis- 
turbing sounds from the rest of the building. 

The ground floor is devoted entirely to the 
various shops for boys’ work. The domestic-arts 
suite consisting of five units, is located on the 
third floor. 

The auditorium is centrally located, with full 
circulating exits on both the first and second floors. 
The balcony is arranged with full cantilever con- 
struction, and the stage affords space for dressing 
rooms and a pipe organ. 

The building is entirely fireproof and the para- 
pet walls extend 8 ft. above the flat concrete roof. 
providing a space 33 by 170 ft. for boys’ and girls’ 
playing courts. The plumbing, electrical equip- 
ment and mechanical apparatus are the most mod- 
ern in character. A large elevator has been installed 
for passenger service to the various floors, including 
the cafeteria. 


THE OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOL-BOND 
ISSUE 

The citizens of Oklahoma City, on November 29, 
approved a bond issue of $1,700,000 for school 
purposes. 

The bond issue will provide for a new senior 
high school, to be erected at a cost of $500,000. 
{n addition to the senior high school to be erected, 
eleven school sites will be purchased at a total 
cost of $127,500, and additions to existing struc- 
tures at a cost of $150,000. 

It is expected that a total of 40 rooms will 
be added to various elementary-school buildings. 
It is planned to erect eight-room units of future 
large schools on sites of four new elementary 
schools. 
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WE publish a 48-page, illus- 
trated booklet, showing Miller 
School Wardrobes open and closed, 
in actual use in all types of 
schools and schoolrooms. Write 
for your copy. Ask for Catalog 
W-6. See address below. 





What Kansas City, Kansas 
Says About Miller Wardrobes 


Acknowledge as one of the best public school systems in the 
United States, the use made of Miller School Wardrobes by 
the Kansas City, Kansas, school system becomes more than 
significant—it is evidence that a school system cannot be truly 
modern without this equipment. 
Schlagle, Asst. Supt. of the Kansas City, Kansas, schools. 
Note that for five years every new school building constructed 
there has been equipped with Miller Wardrobes. Note that 
teachers assigned to these buildings consider themselves “for- 
tunate.” Consider the value of perfect ventilation, maximum 
use of wall space, elimination of petty thieving—and the econ- 
omy in building cost and upkeep. Ask yourself whether you 
would not like to have this equipment as a part of your 
school system! It is now used successfully in 432 cities. 


K-M SUPPLY CQ. 


123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Missouri 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


—Nyack, N. Y. Construction work has begun 
on a junior-senior high school, to cost $650,000. 
The building will be located on a nine-and-one-half 
acre site facing the state highway and overlooking 
the Hudson Valley. Mr. Ernest Sibley, Palisade, 
N. J., is the architect of the building. 


—The negroes of Summerville, Ga., with the 
aid of the board of education, recently purchased 
the Taylor Institute, which has been remodeled 
and placed in condition for school purposes. The 
money for the building was raised by public sub- 
scription. A second negro school has been erected 
at Holland, in Chattanooga county, Ga. This 
building was erected with the aid of the county 
board of education and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


—What is considered the first step toward the 
reorganization of the Bureau of Construction and 
Maintenance of the New York City schools, has 
been taken by President George J. Ryan, with the 
dropping from the payroll of William FE. Lutjens, 
chief general inspector of the bureau. 


—The school board of Mankato, Minn., has sold 
the second $200,000 of the $400,000 bond issue 
voted recently by the citizens of the town. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used for the 
erection of two new buildings. The first building 
will be occupied in January, and the second in 
September, 1928. 


—Oklahoma City, Okla. A bond issue ranging 
between $1,750,000 and $2,000,000 will be required 
to meet the needs of the proposed school-building 
program. The program calls for a new senior bigh 
school and sites for three junior high schools. 


—Middletown, Ohio. The school board has com- 
pleted a survey of the school plant as a means 
of obtaining information on population increases 
and additional school facilities. 


—Owosso, Mich. The school board has employed 
an architect to prepare plans for a new school 
building. An election will be called to vote the 
necessary bonds for the building. 


—Pontiac, Mich. The citizens voted in November 
on a bond issue of $1,965,000 for an expansion of 





the school plant. Additional housing facilities are 
needed to overcome the present crowded conditions 
in the schools. 


—Springfield, Mo. A bond issue of $1,747,500 
for a building program to met the needs of the 
schools has been proposed by Mr. Charles A. Smith, 
architect of the board of education. The program 
which will cover the present needs of the schools 
and the probable growth of the next three years, 
is intended to bring the school plant up to modern 
standards without eliminating any structures which 
can be economically remodeled or relocated. 


—Lakeview, Ohio. Three citizens of Stokes town- 
ship have asked the Common Pleas Court for an 
injunction to prevent the township board from 
certifying a $110,000 bond-issue vote for a new 
school. The injunction charges fraud in the con- 
duct of the election balloting. 


—Atchison, Kans. Supt. T. B. Portwood, in a 
recent report, gives facts and figures showing that 
the board has consistently endeavored to reduce the 
amount of the bonded indebtedness of the school dis- 
trict. A program of economy and wise expenditure 
of school funds has made it possible for the board 
to cancel a certain amount of bonds each year until 
the amount canceled has increased to seven times 
the amount of five years ago. 

The report shows that in 1923 the board canceled 
$5,000 in bonds; in 1924, $9.000; in 1925, $5,000; 
in 1926, $21,000; in 1927, $31,000, and in 1928, 
$36,000. The general fund covering the four years 
from 1924 to 1928 has decreased from $158,000 in 
1922 to $153,000 in 1927. 


—Akron, Ohio. Mr. Harold McGee recently pre- 
sented to the board his report on the survey of 
the school population. The survey was made to 
indicate the present growth of the school popula- 
tion and the prospective growth of the next few 
years as a basis for the location of new school 
buildings. The report covered 75 pages and was 
illustrated with numerous maps and charts per- 
taining to important points in the survey. 


—Kirtland, Ohio. The school board has taken 
steps toward the inauguration of a school-building 
program. A bond issue of $95,000 was recently 
approved for this purpose. 


—Akron, Ohio. School buildings costing in ex- 
cess of $635,000 have been planned by the boards 
of education in Summit and adjoining counties. 
The schools will be located in Manchester, North- 
hampton, Northfield, Clinton, Kenmore, and Green- 
town. 

—Pittsburg, Kans. A short course for janitors 
and engineers was held December 12-16, at the 
Pittsburg Teachers’ College, in cooperation with the 
state board of education. Among the subjects 
taken as a part of the course were mops and 
mopping, cleaning of terrazzo floors, cleaning and 
oiling floors, firing coal, blackboard and eraser 
cleaning, and relation of the janitor to public 
health. 

—Virginia, Minn. A survey of school-building 
needs was recently undertaken by a group of five 
officials of the state education department, under 
the direction of Mv. Samuel A. Challman, director 
of buildings and sanitation of the state department. 
The purpose of the survey is to obtain data to 
be used in the erecticn of a new junior high school. 

—Springfield, Mo. President G. G. Lydy of the 
hoard of education has announced that two bond- 
ing proposals will be submitted to the citizens in 
January. The propositions call for a bond issue 
of $100,000 for playgrounds and athletic field and 
another bond issue of $260,000 for school-building 
improvements. 

—Bellingham, Wash. The citizens have been 
asked to approve a bond issue for a new school 
and a gymnasium. 


—Belleville, Ill. The citizens recently approved 
a bond issue of $275,000 for the erection of a nev 
school and for the rebuilding of three existing 
buildings. 

—Alton, Ill. A senior high school has been com 
pleted, at a cost of £750,000. 


—The Jefferson School at Muscatine, Iowa, was 
dedicated on December 2, with appropriate cere 
monies. The building which is two _ storie 
high, has a capacity of 906,100 cubic feet, and 
cost $221,833. The building which has been erected 
to meet the needs of the district for many years, 
is a model in every respect and represents the first 
unit in an extensive building program for the 

(Concluded on Page 131) 
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RESULTS COUNT MORE 


BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


ADOPTS 


HEATOVENTS 


FOR ITS THIRD NEW HIGH SCHOOL BLDG. 














East Junior High School erected in 1925 was equipped 
with forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
T. I. LACEY & SONS, Binghamton; N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 
M. E. Lewis, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Christopher Columbus School erected in 1926 was 
equipped with forty-seven (47) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
TIFFANY & KALEY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 
GAYLORD & EITAPENC, Binghamton, N. Y. 





oe FRANKLIN School now under construction will be equipped 
with Forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. Heating Contract let to Gaylord 


& Eitapenc, Binghamton, N. Y. Architects, Conrad & Cummins, Binghamton, 
N. Y. (photo not yet available). 


Results from previous installations are the best recommendations for the use of 


Buckeye Heatovents, the modern, self-contained Unit Heating and Ventilating 
System. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L.I., N. Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 769 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Mara Sidg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. Portland, Ore., Security Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo., 1101 Pioneer Trust Bldg. Salt Lake City, U., 402 Scott Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 321 Jackson Bldg. Los Angeles, California, 1824 8. Hope St. San Francisco, Calif., 746 Sansome St. 
Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 416 Essex Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 

Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 Broadway. Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 Realty Bldg. 
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Dubltowls Teach 
Economy by Example 


Dubltowl service not only saves money but keeps 
before the children a constant and vivid example of 
economy. The careless child quickly learns that 
one Dubltowl wipes dry. The idea of waste is com- 
pletely discouraged. 


Dubltowls do not grate or scratch. The only chemi- 
cal content, the natural resin, is pleasant and benefi- 
cial to the skin. Excellent for facial use; leaves no 
fuzz or lint. Will not break easily or crumble when 
moistened—every inch may be used, assuring fur- 
ther economy. 


400 leading schools are using Dubltowls. Take ad- 
vantage of our free trial offer. It will help keep your 
building supply budget down. 


Dispensed from neat Dubltowl cabinet or 
your present standard equipment. 10x%10% 
inch sheets. 150 Dubltowls (300 sheets) 
to the package. 25 packages to the carton. 


Bye 


2°" T)UBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-TRY IT” 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


A Dublitowl dispensing cabinet and 4 packages of 
Dubltowls for free trial will be sent on request. 
Mail the coupon. 







BAY WEST PAPER CoO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Send me your dispensing cabinet with 4 packages of Dubltowls fer 


free trial. It is understood that no obligation is involved and that 
carrying charges will be prepaid. 


A Bay West Wash-Up Kit (combination of Dubltowls and soap sheets) 
to fit docr pocket of car will be included. 
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1 Quantity 


of SOAP SOLIDS 
all that counts 


N O! And yet many people believe it. But 
consider the two bars of soap illustrated above. The 
large bar of laundry soap costs 5c. The small bar of 
toilet soap costs 10c. For one-fourth the quantity of 
soap, you willingly pay twice as much. Why? Be- 
cause the quality of the toilet soap is much better 
suited for use on the human skin than the laundry 
soap which is strongly alkaline and made with the 
cheapest ingredients. Don’t be satisfied merely to 
know the percentage of soap solidsfor . .. . 


Quality Counts too! 


How the soap is made and whether the soap solids are 
made from the finest ingredients has much to do 
with your satisfaction in the use of a liquid toilet 
soap. In Liqua-San the soap content is guaranteed in 
writing on every container, but your best guarantee 
is the laboratory method of manufacture from the 
finest obtainable ingredients which assures that 
soothing quality, rich lather and quick cleansing 
properties. 


Write today for more information about 


« LIQUASAN 


CYhe Liquid Soap- 


HUNTINGTON 
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Huntington Laboratories 
INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 






(Concluded from Page 128) 
future. The building was erected from plans pre- 
pared by Dougher, Rich and Woodburn of Des 
Moines, with the Hunzinger Company of Daven- 
port as general contractors. 

—The voters of Waterville, Kans., on December 
12, approved a bond issue of $40,000 for an addi- 
tion to the present high-school building. The addi- 
tion will house the laboratories, the heating plant, 
and will provide for the enlargement of the audi- 
torium and a gymnasium. 

—The board of education of Sacramento, Calif., 
has taken steps toward calling a bond-issue election 
early this year. 

—The Detroit board of education has voted down 
the mayor’s veto on the proposed teachers’ college 
The board has decided to set aside $610,000 for 
the purpose named. The construction is to be de- 
layed until the board is in a better financial con- 
dition. 

—New York, N.Y. The board of education has 
adopted a building program for 1928 calling for an 
expenditure of $36,457,000 for 8 secondary schools, 
aud 27 elementary schools. The total cost of 
the elementary schools will be $19,629,000, and 
of the high schools and special schools, $12,533,000. 
It has been announced that all plans for new 
buildings will be dependent upon the reports of the 
building investigation which has been under way 
for some time. 

—Chieago, Ill. A saving of $419,000 to tax- 
payers and a prospective saving of $5,000,000 in 
the building program of 1928 has been announced 
by Mr. J. Lewis Coath, president of the board of 
education. Under the plan of arranging the build- 
ing program four or five months in advance, the 
board will be able to build now when the builders 
need the work. At present two staffs of architects 
are at work planning the $54,000,000 building 
program. 

—A survey of school buildings will be made at 
Springfield, Ill., in order to determine the actual 
need for further protection of children against fire 
hazards. According to the chief of the fire preven- 
tion bureau, 97 per cent of the loss of life in fires 
is due to panic. 

—Columbus, Ohio. The school board has rented 
additional classroom space in order to relieve the 
congestion in several schools. The board will 
shortly begin condemnation proceedings for play- 
ground purposes. 








FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


DUCED. 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


—Chicago, Ill. The school board has been asked 
to name the new Flower High School for girls after 
the designer of the American flag, Betsy Ross. 

—Springfield, Mo. The citizens have been asked 
to approve a proposition asking for $100,000 for 
playgrounds and $260,000 for improvement of the 
schools. 

—Pontiac, Mich. The citizens recently held an 
election to vote $1,965,000 in bonds for new build- 
ings to care for the present enrollment. The new 
buildings are necessary in order to eliminate the 
present temporary structures and basement rooms. 

—Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has appro- 
priated the sum of $2,760 for the installation of 
the Gamewell signal system in three schools. 

—New York, N. Y. Giving distinctive names to 
elementary schools has been discontinued. Schools 
having such names will be allowed to retain them, 
but new schools will be known hereafter by number. 
Special names will be assigned to secondary schools. 

—Contracts have been let for the construction 
work on a new high school to be erected at Nyack, 
N. Y., at a total cost of $518,538. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Architects 
Sibley & Licht, Palisade, N. J. 

—Bids have been received for a junior-senior 
high school, to be erected at Princeton, N. J., at 
a cost of $750,000. The plans for the building 
were prepared by Architects Sibley & Licht, Pali- 
sade, N. J. 

—An elementary school will be erected at Tena- 
fly, N. J., at a cost of $250,000. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Architects 
Sibley & Licht, Palisade, N. J. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

—Dr. Frank B. Dyer, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been reelected 
to the board of education of the city by an over- 
whelming vote. 

—The new members of the board of education 
of Philadelphia, Pa., appointed by the local judges 
for a term of six years, are C. C. A. Baldi, Thomas 
S. Boyle, Mrs. Anna Lane Lingelbach, William 
Rowen, and Harry T. Stoddart. The board has 
reelected William Rowen as its president. Mr. J. 
W. Catherine was elected vice-president. William 
Dick was reelected secretary and business manager. 
The hold-over members of the board are J. W. 
Catherine, Edward Martin, Laura H. Carnell, A. 
W. Horton, S. Solis Cohen, George A. Welsh, and 
T. A. Bedford. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable . 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


—A resolution of appreciation of the services 
of the retiring members of the board of education 
of New Castle, Pa., was adopted recently by the 
board. The three retiring members of the board 
are James K. Love, president of the board; John 
A. Butler and Andrew Dietterle. Supt. C. C. 
Green, in a short speech, expressed his appreciation 
of the cooperation of the retiring members and 
his regret that they would not accept reelection. 
The three members expressed to the chairman of 
the board, Mr. James K. Love, their appreciation 
of the uniform courtesy and fairness with which 
he presided over the deliberations of the board. 

—Mr. Austin J. Gibbons has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools and purchasing 
agent at Manchester, N. H. 

—Mr. J. L. Joslin has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent for the school board of. Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Joslin succeeds M. F. Foote, who retired after 
nine years of service. 


—Mrs. Mary E. Merrill, 96, the first woman 
to serve as a member of the school board of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died at her home in that city. Mrs. 
Merrill served one term on the board. 

Personal News 


—Mr. John E. Wade, formerly district super- 
intendent of schools of New York City, was re- 
cently elected to the position of associate super- 
intendent, to succeed the late Dr. Stitt. Mr. Wade 
is a graduate of the College of the City of New 
York and of Columbia University and holds degrees 
given by these institutions. He has had consider- 
able experience as a teacher and principal in the 
New York schools, and has served as district super- 
intendent since 1902. 


—Mr. E. Shorrock, who has completed 24 years 
of service on the school board of Seattle, Wash., 
has been elected president of that body for the year 
1928. Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson was elected vice- 
president, and Mr. R. W. Jones was reelected as 
secretary. 

—Mr. Guy Fox, formerly a principal at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has resigned in order to accept a 
position as assistant director of research at Denver. 
Mr. R. J. Wasson has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Fox at Colorado Springs. 


—Mr. Virgil Steinbaugh, principal of the high 
school at Delphi, Ind., was recently elected state 


high-school inspector of Indiana, to succeed Mr. 
Eugene Butler. 














NO SPECIAL LABOR REQUIRED FOR INSTALL- 
ING. NO DRILLING OR CUTTING IN THE FIELD. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION SERVICE BY 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY. 
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Fairfax High School Gymnasium — Los Angeles, California — A Forest of Ferrometal Dressing Compartments 
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WE INVITE THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED TO 
SEND OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT ROUGH 
LAYOUT OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATE OF 
FERROMETAL 
ON REQUEST. 


PARTITIONS. CATALOG NO. 11 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 


LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 
(Concluded from Page 49) 

Tt would be impossible to generalize the ac- 
tual development of grounds. Each problem 
needs to be studied on its own merits, and we 
make a real effort to give individuality to each 
school. This is all the more inviting in Denver 
since practically each building has been de- 
signed by a different architect. 

The matter of scale is given a great deal of 
weight, large buildings demanding tree groups 
where small elementary schools can well be 
framed in by proper shrubs. Horizontal or 
vertical building lines can be emphasized by 
the landscape architect in his plant material 
(see illustrations). Harsh angles and uninter- 
esting texture should be softened by growing 
shrubs and vines. Color is essential in the 
choice of shrubs and flowers which should har- 
monize with the brick, stucco, or other trim of 
the building. We have been able to create 
especially interesting color contrasts in winter 
and fall, with the cream-colored brick of some 
of our buildings. 

In general, we try to have our planting sim- 
ple, dignified, but individual and of intensive 
interest. The open-lawn idea with border plant- 
ing is in most cases indicated for those reasons. 

The plant material used, naturally, is the kind 
specially hardy in our arid, irrigated region. 
Among the larger trees we find American Elm, 
Soft Maple, White Ash, Honey Locust para- 
mount. At the same time we are starting a 
modest arboretum at high schools and junior 
high schools where additional trees, as other 
varieties of elm and maple, oaks, poplars, wil- 
lows, sycamore, linden, coffee tree, hackberry, 
and others, are grown. 

Some of our best shrubs are indicated in the 
key appended to plans of actual layouts. 


3022 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In general, we restrict our flower planting to 


a minimum. Flowers on the whole require 
more care, have only transient beauty, and are 
at their best at a time when the schools are 
closed. Exception must be made for spring 
flowering bulbs, fall perennials, and such en- 
during annuals as snapdragons, marigolds, pe- 
tunias, and a few others, illustrated in the 
photographs. 

The whole matter of planning might be 
summed up as follows: logical layouts; simple, 
moderate, but effective planting; concentration 





ELYRIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 

This building is located in an unfavorable section of the 
city and provides a genuine beauty spot in an otherwise 
drab street. 


ILLINOIS 





of interest during the school season; and har- 
mony in seale, texture, and color. 

A few cost data will be given and the matter 
of maintenance discussed in the next article. 


NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ADOPTS RATING SYSTEM FOR SCHOOL 
CUSTODIANS 
The New York City board of education, with the 
opening of the new year, has introduced a new 
rating system for public-school custodians. Princi- 
pals in the schools have received copies of the rating 
blank which must be filled out by them evaluating 
the services of the custodians and reporting upon 

the cleanliness of the buildings. 

The reports upon the services of the custodians 
will be made out triannually, and will be presented 
immediately after the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, after the Christmas vacation, and after the 
Kaster vacation period. 

The new system extends to the custodial force 
the “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” plan which 
has been in use for a number of years in rating 
the services of teachers. It also ‘parallels the 
teachers’ system in that it calls for individual 
ratings on 27 elements of cleanliness having to do 
with the internal and external conditions of school 
premises as compared with the 36 elements which 
constitute good teaching. It calls for a general 
report on the condition of the mechanical equip- 
ment such as boilers, engines, motors, blowers, and 
pumps. 

The 27 items upon which principals are asked 
to note the satisfactory or unsatisfactory service 
of custodians are as follows: Sidewalks, yards, 
outside walls, lawns, snow removal, areas, en- 
trances, exits, playrooms, corridors, stairways, 
pupils’ toilets, teachers’ toilets, pools and showers, 
sinks and drinking fountains, classrooms and shops, 


auditorium, basement, roof and leaders, window 
glass, fire-fighting systems, clocks, and _ finally, 
attitude toward teachers, supervisors, and the 
public. 


Schoolhouse Dedications 
—The new Jefferson school, at Muscatine, Towa, 
was opened with dedicatory ceremonies by Presi- 
dent Charles C. Hagermann of the board of edu- 
cation. Rev. V. L. Schoutz delivered the principal 
address. 
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BAR THESE DISEASE CARRIERS 


E: 2 mith 
_ Sanitation-Assuring 
Clow Automatics 






TYPHOID 


TYPHOID 


—Clow Automatics 


Never Forget 


i] SUNGLE unflushed closet in a 
‘| school is more dangerous than 
— 52 stick of dynamite. Leave it 
unflushed—as careless children do— 
and it becomes an attractive lure to TUBERCULOSIS 
flies. They quickly start their work 
of spreading any disease left there, to 
the lunch boxes, lips, and hands of 
children. 





The Clow Automatic Closet removes 
all possibility of forgetful children 
leaving closets unflushed. Automati- 
cally, after every occupation, a fast, 
sure flood of water — with the pres- 
sure of a thirty-foot standpipe— DIPHTHERIA 
scours the entire bowl. 


The Clow-Madden Valve is simply 
constructed. It has no intricate parts 
to get out of order. It lasts longer — 
asks less for repairs — and uses less 
water. 








By leaving nothing to childish memo- 
ries or intricate mechanisms, the 
Clow Automatic gives certain sanita- 
tion to the school. CONSUMPTION 


Our ‘‘Clow School Plumbing Book- 
let’’ fits your files, and shows the 
way to surer sanitation. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 N. Talman Ave. 


The Clow Automatic Closet in the new, wall-hung type. The closed Chicago 
top tank is placed behind the back wall in a utility corridor. 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights And Types To Meet Your Requirements 
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Help your workmen do better work 


More than 20,000 ladder accidents each year testify to the 
danger and costliness of using ordinary step-ladders for clean- 
ing, painting, and repair work in your school buildings. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder, with its wide leg-spread and broad 
platform protected by high guard rails, is SAFE. On its plat- 
form, one or two workmen with their tools or other equipment 
beside them, have both hands free, do better and faster work. 
Adopted by many school boards, and by leading hotels, apart- 
ment and office buildings, as their only ladder. 


The Dayton is made of steel-braced aeroplane spruce, in sizes 
3 to 16 feet. Has folding auxiliary step for extra height when 
needed. Easily carried, or stored; moderate in price. 


121-123 West Third St., 





Write Department ASBJ-2 


for complete information 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FIRE DRILLS IN THE SCHOOLS 

The subject of fire drills receives attention in 
a workbook for school principals and supervisors 
prepared by Robert Hill Lane of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., school system. In order to systematize fire 
drills so that they may become as nearly auto- 
matic as possible, he notes the following points: 

1. Preparation. Instructions as to the routine 
of fire drills noting exits, routes, ete., must be 
posted in each classroom and pupils must be 
familiarized with the routine by the teacher. 

2. Waits. Fire drills should be conducted oc- 
easionally on the assumption that one half the 
exits are available. 

3. Frequency. Fire drills should be held as 
often as necessary until routine is established, 
thereafter at least twice in each school month. 

4. Variety. Drills should be given under vary- 
ing circumstances and at varying hours. 

5. Doors. Doors of all exits must be unlocked 
and easily opened from the inside at all times 
during school hours. 

6. Signals. Two bells or two rings with per- 
ceptible pause indicate “immediate fire drill, pupils 
to go to street in charge of teachers without delay 
for books, wraps, or other cause.” 

7. Location of Signals. Every teacher and 
janitor should know the location of the signal 
apparatus and be able to sound the fire-drill signal 
from any floor or basement. 

8. Emergency Signals. The principal must de- 
vise effective substitutes in case signals are out 
of order and should see that such substitutes are 
understood by teachers and pupils. 

9. Testing. Apparatus should be tested each 
morning before school opens. 

10. Signal to fire department. Principal, teach- 
ers and janitors should know the location of the 
nearest fire-alarm box. In case none is available 
a routine for notifying the fire department by 
telephone should be established. 


ll. Fire-extinguishing apparatus. Principal. 


teachers, and janitors should know the location of 


fire-extinguishing apparatus and hose reels and 
how to use them. 

12. Control, Each teacher is responsible for the 
control of the class during fire drill. 

13. Speed. Classes should move at a rapid 
walk; running leads to confusion and consequent 
loss of time. 

14. All out. The principal and one or more 
designated assistants must inspect the building to 
see that all persons have left. 

15. Special Classes. Special provision must be 
made for children physically handicapped. 

16. Location of classes on yard or street. Pupils 
should march to points in the yard or street far 
enough away to insure safety and to prevent inter- 
ference with tre department. 

17. Cooperation. Fire drills should not become 
perfunctory; teachers should seize the opportunity 
to teach self-control, good posture and school spirit 
as component parts of a superior fire drill. 

18. Inflammables. Accumulations of combustible 
material must not be allowed in any part of the 
building. 

19. Assemblies. A routine for auditorium pur- 
pose should be worked out and made automatic 
by repetition. 

20. Report. The principal should make and 
keep a report on each fire drill both for his own 
protection and to provide material for further 
study of his routine. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

The board of education of Buffalo, New York, 
at a recent meeting, adopted the following regu- 
lations to govern nonresident pupils: 

1. No nonresident pupil may be admitted to 
any of the public echools of the city of Buffalo, 
except upon payment of the tuition fee required, 
without the consent of the board of education. 


2. A nonresident pupil is a pupil whose father, 
mother, or legally appointed guardian does not 
live in the city of Buffalo. A pupil is not a resi- 
dent of the city of Buffalo if his parents or guard- 
ian live outside the city, and the pupil lives with 
an’ older sister or brother, an aunt or uncle, or 
with grandparents. Each principal must ascertain 
the exact location of the residence of the parents 
of each pupil registered in his or her school. 

3. Any nonresident pupil whose legal guardian 
or parent pays city taxes on property located with- 


in the city of Butfalo is allowed to have one fourth 
(25 per cent) of the amount of said city taxes 


deducted. This applies only to city taxes, exclu- 
sive of assessments. 

4. The tuition fees are as follows: 

High Schools, $160 per annum; Elementary 
Schools, $80 per annum; Vocational Schools, $160 
per annum. 

Payments may be made quarterly in advance as 
follows: 

First payment not later than October 1; second 
payment not later than December 1; third payment 
not later than March 1; fourth payment not later 
than April 1. 

A failure to make any payment for five days 
after they fall due will cause expulsion of such 
pupil without further notice. 

5. The tuition for summer schools will be the 
same as for day schools of the regular year in 
their proportional part. 

6. The tuition fee for evening schools will be 
as follows: 

High Schools, $30 per annum; Elementary 
Schools, $15 per annum; Vocational Schools, $30 
per annum. 

7. The tuition fee for the Central Continuation 
School will be as follows: 

High-School courses, $2 per month; Elementary- 
School courses, $1 per month; Vocational-School 
courses, $2 per month. 

8. The principal of each school must send to 
the secretary of the board of education, before the 
close of the second week of school of each term, 
the names and addresses of all the pupils enrolled 
in his or her school, whose parents do not reside 
in the city of Buffalo. 

9. The secretary is authorized to collect the 
tuition fees of nonresident pupils as established 
by the board of education. 

10. The rules and regulations became effective 
immediately, with the exception of sections three 
and four, which relate to the rate of fees. The 
latter will become effective July 1, 1928. Until 
that time the rates in effect at present will be 
collected by the secretary of the board. 





—The New York City board of education has 
intimated that it will inforce the by-law barring 
members of secret societies in the high schools 
from offices of honor in scholastics or athletics. 
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Back of this toilet seat ty 


‘ Every Church Sani-Black Seat is 
. 1S a Quarantee guaranteed permanently —for the life- 
time of any building in which it is 
installed. After years of constant us- ' 
| 


that Carries twits fee trom sacks andy 


worn places as when it left the factory. ~ | 


e . + In hotels, industrial plants, schools, 

10 time limit office buildings and public buildings 

of all kinds, where toilet seats are sub- 

jected to the most strenuous treatment 

possible—Church Sani-Black Seats are 

| installed. Their superior wearing quali- 

ties are recognized. Their first cost 

is always their last cost. And their 

first cost is no higher than that of other 

toilet seats—less durable, less sanitary 

| toilet seats that sooner or later have 
to be replaced. 


| 
| The core of the Sani-Black Seat is 
formed by cross-grained layers of wood 
and rubber, vulcanized into a compact, 
solidly welded unit that will never 
| w<rp nor crack. The outside covering 
| is composed of a hard composition, 
| vulcanized to the core under heat pres- 
sure. It completely seals the core. It 
| has no joints—no breaks of any ‘kind 
in its lustrous, jet-black surface. It 
cannot scratch, chip nor wear off. 


This same hard composition covers 











™ the hinges on the all-black seats. They | 
| are completely sanitary. They cannot 

¥ | tarnish, rust nor become corroded. 

or And they are held in place by screws, 
| which are tapped through solid steel 
vs | | 
oh bars—molded into the seat core. 
Let us send you, for your files, our 
he ; A ‘ 
in illustrated, 100-page architects’ cata- 
log describing our full line of Sani- 
be 71° ° . " 

. White and Sani-Black Seats! The 
ry coupon will also bring you an actual 
330 cross-section of the Sani-Black Seat. 

{ 
Low Fill it out and mail it today to C. F. 
Church Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, 
TV 
: Massachusetts. 
ool 
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Maintaining 
Leadership 


Backed by over fifty years 
of experience —— aided by 
every modern labor saving 
device, and enjoying the 
continued and growing en- 
dorsements of architects 
and contractors all over 
the country, the Henry 
Weis Mfg. Co., has just 
completed in 1927, its big- 
gest and most successful 
year. Toa large degree, we 
attribute this success to 
the fine reputation of 
WEISTEEL products for 
reliability and durability. 





Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


(Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Elkhart, Indiana 
Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 

















Largest Manufacturers of 
Toilet Seats in the World 


Never-Split. 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


There Can Be No 


Other Exactly 
Like It 


Evernu construction is patented. Many fea- 
tures that add greatly to the excellence and 
economy of these toilet seats are found only 
in Evernu Hard Rubber Seats. They are dif- 
ferent from any other —and they always 
will be. 


The exclusive features of Evernu Seats en- 
able them to preserve their original glossy 
beauty through years and years of severest 
usage. That is the reason Evernu is so uni- 
versally accepted as the ideal installation in 
school buildings all over the country. 


Evernu Seats are molded of special hard rub- 
ber into seamless, jointless, everlasting units. 
The hollow centers give unusual lightness 
and great strength. Jet black or mahogany. 
Models for every type of bowl. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


Send for our latest catalog and prices. 


Public Schools Completely Equipped 
With Evernu, include those at: 


Chicago, II. Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbia, S. C. 
Evansville, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash. Oakland, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. Amarillo, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio San Antonio, Texas 
Mobile, Ala. Houston, Texas 
Dallas, Texas St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Baltimore, Md. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Dept. 132 
Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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out the nation. 
With The 


feet of 
convenient 


square 


This efficient, swinging 
position, 


in thousands of schools through- 


Alternator, 
teacher may prepare her black- 
board lessons in advance and 
thus save time during the school 
period. The lessons and tests 
need not be exposed to the 
scholars until the proper time. 
To swing the boards in any 
the teacher merely 
gives a gentle push. The boards 


K-M SUPPLY CO., 


123 West 
Eighth St. 


Write for illustrated 8- 
page booklet which shows 
The Alternator in use, 
explains its advantages, 
suggests ideal blackboard 
arrangements for school- 
rooms. Ask for Catalog 
T-2. See address below. 


The 
| Alternator 


Swinging Blackboard 


Prepare Lessons in Advance; Expose When Needed 


Picture a blackboard that 
works like a giant book — four 
“leaves” of eight “pages”—giv- 
ing the teacher eight individual 
blackboards on which to write 
exercises and test questions. 
Eighty-four 
blackboard space, 
to handle and display to the 
class! 
blackboard is saving time and 
improving teaching conditions 


move freely, and stand in place 
at any angle where stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, 
enabling the teacher to keep 
lessons from day to day. It is 
easy to handle, as there is noth- 
ing to lift. And there is nothing 
to get out of order, for the pat- 
ented swinging device always 
works perfectly! The cost is 
amazingly low. Write for Cat- 
alog T-2. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


the 

















CHILD ACCOUNTING: ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 54) 
tional unit. Immediately then, the major prob- 
lems for child accounting study will fall within 


the range of the individual state. These may 


be considered from the standpoint of: (a) or- 
ganization: (b) administration; (¢) records, 


and (d) legal. 

Organization. In the tield of child-account- 
ing organization there are numerous problems 
demanding attention. Shall child accounting 
be organized as a centralized state activity, or 
shall it be decentra:ized, with the state depart- 
ment acting only as a checking or appraisal 
body ¢ Shall the record activity be unitied and 
specitically determined in all of its minor as- 
pects or shall the state furnish only the frame- 
work necessary for immediate administrative 
and appraisal purposes, allowing the individual 
district rather wide choice in respect to detailed 
organization’ There are many points of view 
in respect to these problems and only a little 
evidence at the time upon 
which to base a decision. 

Administration. The same problems appiy 
to the direct administration of child accounting. 
Shall the activity be administered completely 
by officers appointed and controlled by the 
state!! or shall the traditional practice of local 
control be continued? Shall county and _ city 
superintendents be intrusted with the activity 
of enforcement or shall further delegation be 
made to smaller loeal districts! Both practices 
each developing, apparently in 
rather than in terms of 


objective present 


are in vogue, 
terms of tradition, 
evidence, 

Records. Much research is required upon 
state child-aecounting records in terms of me- 


” 1 he B nforcement of Compulsory-Attendance Laws 
by Local Officers, by John F. Bender, A 
Boar JOURNAL, November, 1927, p. 37. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


chanics, number, and use. In the interests of 
efficiency the records should be made as few in 
number and as simple as possible. The ap- 
proach may be made from the standpoint of 
primary records, census and accounting, con- 
tact records, secondary records, and appraisal 
records. Some good work has already been done 
in this field in Michigan and Iowa. Much more 
remains to be done. State child-accounting 
systems must eventually be simplified to the 
highest possible degree in the interests of time 
saving and accuracy, through research, the 
criteria of use must be carefully applied to all 
records. 

Legal. Research may be made cooperatively 
with the federal bureau in the legal field. Com- 
pulsory-education and child-accounting laws 
must be studied and considered in terms of 
present-day knowledge of individual differences. 
It is extremely doubtful whether blanket legis- 
lation in this field is desirable today. The 
reorganization of compulsory - education laws 
should be approached and considered by the 
trained specialist in order that the legal enact- 
ments may more efticiently meet present-day 
demands. Further fields for legal study present 
themselves in states where the child-accounting 
activity had yet been considered and 
developed. 

b) Local. 
lems may also be considered in 
(b) administration; 


not 


The local child-accounting prob- 
terms of: (a) 
organization; (c) records; 
(a) home contacts. 

Organization. The factor of local organiza- 
tion is somewhat contingent upon the policy 
of the state in 
centralized organization of the child-accounting 


respect to centralized or de- 
In the case of a centralized organiza- 
district 
activity. 


activity. 
tion, the 
the enforcement 


would lose control of 
Under a decentral- 


local 


ized organization, the local district would ex- 
full control over this activity. The 
problems involved are the organization of en- 
forcement districts, the responsibility for en- 
forcement, and the methods of enforcement. 
Under the head of the school census are also 
many problems affecting vitally the larger dis- 
tricts. The future problem of the nursery 
school demands the early organization of the 
census to include children of all ages in order 
that the extent and the probable cost of this 
addition to the public-school system can be 
scientifically determined in advance. The de- 
ve‘opment of the activity of vocational guidance 
and follow-up calls for intensive study of the 
older age groups. The technic of census taking 
itself is in a very rudimentary stage. Even the 
best examples of school-census organization 
today provide only for an annual head count 
with a continuing check record from year to 
year. In view of our extreme mobility of popu- 
lation the inadequacy of such organization is 
at once apparent. The greatest problem of the 
future in the field of school census appears to 
be the development of a technic whereby the 
may be actually continuous, correct 
within a period of 24 hours. The organization 
of such technic presents numerous difficulties 
and must be experimentally developed.!2 


ercise 


census 


Administration. What is the most effective 
method of administering locally the child-ae- 
counting activity? There is little available 
objective evidence. Administration must be 
considered from the standpoint of enforcement 
and accounting within the individual school and 
for the system as a whole. It is generally ree- 
ognized today that enforcement is a health and 
a social problem. The method of administering 
enforcement must therefore be carefully studied. 





(Michigan) Public School 


Chapter IX. 


Hamtramck 
Code, Part III, 


procedure. 
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“THE LIBERTY” 


A Permanent School Building for the Cost of a Portable One 


Paneled, roofed, sheathed with fireproof Ambler 
Asbestos building material of the most permanent and 
substantial type. The upkeep is negligible, as the main 
areas of these unique buildings have absolutely no need 


for paint. 


Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that 
can be speedily erected at any time of year, yet the 
buildings have the appearance of structures costing sev- 
eral times as much. Can be salvaged later at a large 


part of original cost. 


Buildings. 


“The Liberty” 
proved by the State Department of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for Permanent School 


Fireproof Asbestos Schools are ap- 


" Aberty” Schools are supplied in various sizes 
The Liberty 
ranging from one room, up to Consolidated or Com- 


more. 


Wwe are serving. 


munity Schools which may require a dozen rooms or 


We will be delighted to furnish an estimate covering 
vour needs and tell you of the many school supervisors 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Liberty Trust Bldg: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factory—Ambler, Penna. 


228 Pennant Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Shall the traditional attendance officer be in- 
trusted with this activity or shall enforcement 
be administered by trained social workers and 
visiting teachers? What is the type of per- 
sonnel that will be most successful in this field / 
What shall be the technic of operation 4 

All of these problems must be considered as 
solved. In respect to the individual 
shall the accounting activities be thrown upon 
are other methods of internal 
administration more effective? In 
individual school systems we find all conditions 
and all types of practice. When we attempt to 
study the evidence in favor of one or the other, 
there is little immediately available upon which 
to make objective appraisal. 

Records. The field of local records offers a 
eplendid opportunity for research, Most of our 
present-day record systems have been built up 
in terms of traditional use and, as a result, one 
is confronted by the multiplicity, complexity, 
and time-taking factors in internal child ac- 
counting. Recently I was called into consulta- 
tion in a school system to study internal school 
In the secondary school alone, there 


school, 


the teacher or 
studying 


records. 
were mure than 80 different forms and reports. 
The amount of time and money spent upon 
these amounted to a large sum. Careful and 
objective study of needs showed that all of the 
essential information could be secured from 
fifteen forms, with a large reduction of time 
and expense in form printing. 

Objective research should be made in every 
school in the interests of greater effi- 
ciency in internal child-accounting procedure 
by discarding traditional practice and apprais- 
ing and organizing records in terms of use and 
value. Much disturbance results 
from poorly organized and supertluous records. 
In this respect there is another problem that 
belongs primarily to the teacher-training school. 


system 


emotional 


Teachers should be trained in the value and use 
of records. They are an essential complement 
to teaching and require both skill and under- 
standing. Fortunately, many of our institu- 
tions are beginning to realize the significance 
of such 
for it. 

Home contacts. The home-contacts reports, 
as a whole, require much study. This is also a 
problem in public relations. It is doubtful 
whether any highly formalized and standardized 
forms will satisfy the diverse needs of the mod- 
ern community. This subject is now receiving 
attention from Ashbaugh!® and others. It offers 
an unusual field for experimental activity. 


training and are making provision 


Summary. Child accounting is a relatively 
young development in its scientifie aspects. 
Considerable has been made in the 
isolation and consideration of the general prob- 
lem. <A number of good attempts have been 
made in terms of state organization of the 
activity, notably in Michigan and Indiana, and 


progress 


projected development in Jowa and Colorado. 
despite these signs of progress, the problem has 
not been solved. <A of careful 
research is fundamental to the many phases of 
the subject before 
attained. In terms of our philosophy of eduea- 
tion, it is doubtful whether child-accounting 


great amount 


relative certainty can be 


procedure should ever again become so com- 
pletely routinized, standardized, and statie that 
the machine works because of the traditional 
impetus, instead of in terms of value to edu- 
cation. This danger can be easily avoided if 
we set up child accounting and other organiza- 
tion in terms of functional activity. This 
means that we must base our primary plan upon 
the results of objective study; execute the plan 
intelligently in terms of its worth and value to 
instruction, and provide for means whereby 


MOhio State University. 






change can be made in terms of objective evi- 

dence of better and more useful procedures. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN 
A CITY OF FIVE THOUSAND 


(Continued from Page 55) 

24. LKvery person, parent, teacher, or child 
bringing in a problem to the superintendent has 
a right to a definite answer. The answer may 
not always but the person 
should know what he gets, even if he does not 
get what he wants. There 
evasion. 


be satisfactory, 


is no excuse for 

25. The superintendent should take an in- 
terest in the outside activities of the school; 
the personnel and the athletic 
teams; the character of the various entertain- 
ments given; the underlying purpose of organi- 


progress of 


zation of the various school societies; the proper 
management and supervision of social activities 
of the school; the financial aspect and the liter- 
ary quality of the annual and other publica- 
tions; and he should keep in close touch with 
the thousand and one other matters which now 
come under the jurisdiction of the schools. 

26. He frequently will be given confidences 
by the pupils, teachers, and parents. These 
should be preserved inviolate and sympathy 
and advice given to those who need them, 

It is manifestly impossible for any manager 
to personally attend to all of the details of the 
plant which he oversees. A test of his ability 
is his skill in the selection of subordinates, and 
the delegation of authority. The. wise super- 
intendent will give every teacher responsibility 
to the extent to which that teacher is able to 
carry it, and full authority in her own sphere 
to the degree possible within the limits of the 
general organization. 
the 
qualifications 


duties of the superin- 
which he should 
possess, the following may be named, and the 
greater the degree in which he possesses them, 
(Concluded on Page 140) 
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SCHOOLS 


from one end of the country 
to the other are using and in- 
dorsing this floor treatment 











TACOMA (WASH.) SCHOOLS 
All floors treated with Car-Na-Var 


Combines the ideas of Varnish and Floor Wax but is 
very much more durable and practicable than either 
by itself. Use it on wood, terrazzo, tile, linoleum, etc. 








Tacoma Public Schools 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Continental Chemical Corp., 
Watseka, Illinois. 






Gentlemen: 


In answering your request for a statement 
of our opinion of the Car-Na-Var floor Treat- 
ment it is thought that the best recommenda- 
tion will be the enclosed requisition for one 





















For beautiful, 






















S barrel (55 gals) Car-Na-Var. sate and 
We received our first shipment of your Tri-C : 
og Preducts late in August and finished the 
. maple floors throughout one of our Intermedi- sanitary 
I ate Schools (Jason Lee) with your treatment. 
The results have been so satisfactory that the floo — 
Board of Directors has authorized the use of rs 
this finish for all hardwood floors throughout 
z our system of forty-four schools. We find 
that sweeping is very much easier and that u 
S there is practically no dust raised. $e 
Yours truly, 
A. I. Matthews, 
Supt. of Properties. 
ue 
= in ‘“‘Natural’’ 
_ and popular colors. 
yl- 
Filler and Finish 
- combined 
ld 
mm Hendersonville City Schools 
ay 1 Hendersonville, N. C. 
£ oors Continental Chemical Corp., 
on 49 “ Watseka, IIlinois. 
ot it’s non-slippery Dear Sirs: 
4d ; For several years we have been investigat- 
for ing floor dressings and using chiefily floor 
oils. This year we definitely determined to 
get away from these as far as practicable. 
in- After searching for the best available floor 
4 preparation, we decided upon Car-Na-Var, 
ol; S hibit d d which we have tried this season with gratify- 
lee os ing results. It combines both the qualities of 
tie oe our ex 1 1 an emon oa, and a good clean durable finish. 
in- . h ° f e have received our second 55 gallon ship- 
: Stration at t e convention oO ment of Car-Na-Var and the results have been 
ni- so satisfactory that we shall use this finish 
= for all hardwood floors throughout our sys- 
P tem. We find that the use of this preparation 
bles 


very greatly simplifies the care of our hard- 


er The National Education Ass’n [°° v5 0 


A. W. Honeycutt, 


ica- 


= Boston, Feb. 25th to March Ist silent 
Booths 128 and 129 











1ese 
thy If you do not plan to at- 
tend the convention write us 
=. at once for full particulars. 
lity 
= Manufactured only by 
lity 
4 CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
- Watseka Dept. S. J. Illinois 
; Warehouse stocks in 
vin New York Columbus aa Foe 
the 


hem, 





(Concluded from Page 138) 
the greater will be his service to the community 
which employes him. 
Nine Important Qualifications 

First, the superintendent must be fair. He 
must be able to see the child’s, the teacher’s, 
and the parent’s viewpoint in a noncontrover- 
sial manner, and many times to put himself in 
the place of another. 

Second, he must be firm. If he makes a de- 
cision, he should not he swayed from it unless 
convinced that the decision was not sound. 

Third, he must be tactful. The greater his 
tact in dealing with delicate situations, the 
longer and pleasanter his period of usefulness 
will be. 

Fourth, he must have a sense of humor. 
Unless this is fairly well developed, the proba- 
bilities are that he will become a chronic 
worrier and pass on to his eternal reward at 
an early age unmissed and unlamented. 

Fifth, he should be a good mixer, and keep- 
ing in mind that he is serving the community 
as a whole, should not align himself with any 
group or faction if it is possible not to do so 
without loss of self-respect. 

Sixth, he need not be a reformer, but at all 
times should avail himself of his rights as a 
citizen to stand for worth-while movements 
regardless of the antagonisms which may be 
thus developed. 

Seventh, he should be forward looking and 
must possess adequate knowledge of psychology 
and educational procedure so that he may prop- 
erly direct the progress of education; in other 
words, he must be professional. 

Eighth, he should be sympathetic, but should 
meet his problems squarely. 

Ninth, he should take an interest in the af- 
fairs of the community and should take his part 
in various civic enterprises, but it is perfectly 
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proper for him to decline to engage in projects 
which will unduly encroach upon his time. 

The work of the superintendent is fascinat- 
ing because it deals with voung life, and it is 
valuable because it gives An opportunity for the 
highest type of service in molding the character 
of education for the youth of a community. 
There are disadvantages, however. Among these 
is the fact that it is impossible for any indi- 
vidual in a public position to satisfy all of the 
people of a community. The only thing that 
‘an be done is to adhere to policies which best 
serve the interests of the children, and trust 
that these policies will eventually vindicate 
themselves. 

Another disadvantage is the uncertainty of 
tenure. The public schoolman is often looked 
upon as a transient, regardless of the length of 
his period of service; and it is frequently un- 
wise for him to buy a home because of the 
probability that he will have to sacrifice when 
his tenure ceases. Thus he is prevented from 
establishing vital interests in a community, and 
frequently from making moderate investments 
as the opportunity may arise. 

The superintendent is vulnerable to attack; 
is frequently misunderstood, and often faces 
old age with the knowledge that he has spent 
a lifetime in the service of youth, and at a time 
when other professional men are coming into 
the period of their greatest usefulness because 
of the richness of their experience, he is con- 
fronted with the necessity of looking for an- 
other position because the community has 
decided that it wants to employ a younger man. 

The city superintendents are, as a rule, pro- 
fessional-minded, sincere, hard-working men. 
All schoolmen are bound to make mistakes, due 
to the complicated nature of their work, but 
most of them are honestly striving to give real 
service. The superintendent has the same home 
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No’ Desks 
for Teachers 


ino’ Tables 


are popular for 


Cafeterias-Libraries 
and 


All Departments 


<omncnnerinmnenninii aeddnacatimsiigney 
5 


Quiet - Pleasing 
No breakage of tops. 


Our New Two Color Tops are 
exceedingly decorative. 


2, 
— ye 


Catalog and Sample of top on request. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


40 Years Builders of Desks and Tables 


problems that other people are struggling with 
—livelihood, education of children, ete. He 
needs cooperation on the part of the board of 
education. An occasional word of encourage- 
ment may stimulate him to greater efforts than 
a volume of criticism. 

THE “BACK SEAT” SCHOOL DRIVER 

“One of the standing jokes of this nation is 
the ‘back-seat” driver. We appreciate the 
absurdity and folly of this form of mental atti- 
tude, hence treat it with derision and make it a 
target for our jests.” So says an anonymous 
writer in the Texas Outlook, and then adds: 

“There is evidence of ‘back-seat driving’ in 
our educational institutions. Business men and 
college alumni have been known to dictate the 
selection of an athletic coach. Members of a 
board of education elected on the basis of their 
party affiliations furnish another instance of 
‘back-seat driving.’ A board of education, ap- 
pointed by a mayor yet subject to political 
changes of city administration, furnishes an- 
other. 

“Members of the board of education, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, are entrusted with the 
conduct of the schools. They, in turn, select 
the school executive, the ‘driver.’ He confers 
with his board of education, with his teaching 
force, with parent-teacher and similar coopera- 
tive agencies, as to the route, the speed of travel, 
the type of machine and such, but he will do 
the driving. 

“In the eondnet of the schools the greatest 
efficiency is to be expected of the driver. He it 
is who is in the best position to guide the 
schools on the road of service for the safety of 
the pupils and the community. Yet too often 
is he subjected to the distractions and hazards 
of ‘back-seat driving’ by self-seeking political 
and personal influences. These ‘back-seat’ 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Wie Buk- 2 ? 


Belshazzar’s Walls should have 
been “Hockadayed” 


How that famous king of Babylon must have felt when his banquet 
guests looked up and saw handwriting all over his nice, clean wall! 


What Belzhazzar probably saw was merely cracks, or limeburn, or 
some such common paint defect. But he was superstitious and it 
scared him plenty. 


Even today, blemished walls make the building owner shiver. They 
foreshadow a big expense—a general repainting job that may last a 
few years and then have to be done over again. 


But why, in this day of Hockaday, does anybody have to see this 
“handwriting on the wall”? Hockaday positively prevents lime- 
burn, air checking, suction, and peeling. It spreads further and 
lasts longer. Two coats are sufficient. Best of all, Hockaday is 
washable. You can make a Hockadayed wall look new again, after 
years of service, by giving it a once over with a scrubbing brush. 





Belshazzar would have escaped a lot of trouble if his 
walls had been Hockadayed. Modern builders have the 
advantage. That explains the clean, smooth walls you 


see in so many of the latest and finest buildings. Write 
WAM for the booklet, “Paint Mileage,” and get the facts. 


of uality HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-29 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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THE WASHABLE PAINT £22 INTERIORS 
























Kibler High School, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
One of the many mod- 
ern schools equipped 
with the Beaton & 
Cadwell Simplex 
Flush Valve. 
Edward B. Green & 
Sons, Architects 
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sition treads. 
their maintenance cost 
never require 
tightening or replacing. 




















Flush Valves for closets used by 
must meet rigid requirements. 
Simplex Flush Valves 


The 


arrangement, 


time plug 


fixture. 


ideal for schools. 





the many advantages of— 


UY HH 


tL. 


Established 1894. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


(Concluded from Page 140) 
drivers lack the highly specialized qualifications 
the educator must command. Their social 
viewpoint may be warped, their regard for pub- 
lic welfare may be blunted; yet they would 
dictate the direction the sensitive machine of 
education should travel. 

“The management of our schools must be in 
the hands of those who are in the front seat of 
educational activities; those who are _ best 
equipped to guide the schools aright.” 


LOS ANGELES SAFETY TRAFFIC 
TUNNELS 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

erage cost of $10,000 each was higher than 
necessary and that they could be built for about 
$6,250 each. Fifty instead of 35 tunnels have 
therefore been planned for early construction. 
It is believed these 50 will largely take care 
of the dangerous crossings. 

For the guidance of city authorities in se- 
lecting the best sites for constructing traffic 
tunnels for school children, 62 possible loca- 


UP FROM TRAFFIC TUNNEL, 


CHILDREN COMING 





deliver just 
metered flush regardless of how much the 
push button or oscillating handle is operated. 
adjustable 
from the outside of the valve, regulates the 
operation of each Simplex Flush Valve to 
meet requirements of pressure and type of 


These and other outstanding features make 
the Beaton & Cadwell Simplex Flush Valves 


Send for the catalogue explaining 


VALVEY. 


THE BEATON & CADWELL MFG. CO. 


DURABLE 
SANITARY 
RUST PROOF 
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tions were se’ected under the auspices of a joint 
committee of the Los Angeles city board of 
education and the local automobile club. A 
traffic census of each location was taken by the 
engineers of the club in order to select those 
sections having the greatest need for protec- 
tion. In this survey four elements of danger 
were given consideration: (1) the number of 
children crossing each day; (2) the number of 
vehicles passing during the corresponding time; 
(3) the speed of the vehicle; (4) the width of 
the roadway. 

After a careful study of this report a list 
was compiled showing the dangerous crossings 
in the descending order of their importance. 
From this the council selected 26 locations for 
the first tunnels. Others have chosen 
from time to time. 

In general the tunnels are not long enough 
to require artificial lighting in the daytime, but 
are lighted at night by electric lights set in re- 
These lights are regulated 


been 


cesses in the walls. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





ECONOMICAL 


The superior durability of AMBLUCO 
Treads results in their ultimate cost be- 
ing extremely low, even when it is com- 
pared to that of cheap metal and compo- 
Once properly 
is nil, 
resurfacing, 

Furthermore, as 
they may be set readily on the regular 
types of fabricated or pressed steel stair 
construction the expense of specially de- 
signed steel members is eliminated. 


QUIET 
ATTRACTIVE 
FIRE-RESISTING 


Background illustrates a typical installa- 
tion of Ambluco Treads and Landings 
in a public school. 






AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


101 PARK AVE. 


SECTION OF A SAFETY TUNNEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SHOWING THE 
ENTRANCE AND A CROSS-SECTION OF A TUNNEL. 
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CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 
NEW YORK 


by a time switeh which automatically turns 
them on and off as required. 

Owing to the absence of ice and snow in Los 
Angeles, it is feasible to leave the entrances 
open. <Any rain-water that collects is carried 
to a sump connected with the sanitary sewer, 
or if too low for that, is drained by a small auto- 


matic sump pump. 


_ 


Experience has shown that with the general 
publie it is difficult to get pedestrians to use 
tunnels even if crossing at the grade level in- 
volves considerable risk. It is a question if the 
cost of such tunnels could be justitied at general 
street But children, 
where the use of tunnels can be made compul- 
A recent survey in- 


crossings. with school 
sory the case is different. 
dieates that the school children use the tunnels, 
and seem to enjoy doing so. 


—Mr. Albert G. W. Schlegel of Port Carbon, Pa. 
has heen elected supervising principal at Red Lion. 
Mr. Schlegel is succeeded by Mr. B. L. Clark. 
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This Cabinet Dispenses 


“PUBLIC SERVICE” 
~ PAPER TOWELS 


Economically—One Towel at a Time 


get out of order. 

One hundred and fifty towels are locked 
in the cabinet and are pulled out one at a 
time until the cabinet is empty. 

PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels are made 
with a patented hem (lower edge folded over} 
that keeps wet fingers from tearing them. 

They are made of purest selected wood 
pulp and pass every scientific sanitary test. 

Present users of cloth towels should con- 
sider the economical possibilities of paper 
towels. Those already using paper towels 
will be well rewarded if they investigate 
PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels before 
placing contracts. 


S: simple in construction that it cannot 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
will be gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Public Service 


rm 
- « e-Sn } paper towels 
w 


RUC bring a 
smile of 


A = \ er 
Vey = APY) satisfaction 
<Y B to the face 


of the user 
\ 


Public Service 


PAPER TOWELS 
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Here is a 


Toilet Tissue 


That Gives 
Real Satisfaction 
Always 


O-WASTE toilet tissue is favored 
by institutions and large users 
because it is reliable, uniform, 

sanitary under the most exacting tests 
and, because made in large quantities, 
is reasonably priced. 

Large buyers of toilet tissue will be 
well rewarded if they thoroughly in- 
vestigate NO-WASTE before making 
contracts. 

The cabinets provided for dispensing NO- 
WASTE toilet tissue are of the simplest possible 
construction, having no wheels, 
springs or other mechanism to get 
out of order. The tissue is drawn 
from them two sheets at a time, 
the slight resistance involved pre- 
venting needless and wasteful | © 
withdrawal. The soft, absorbent Es 
character of the tissue, and the | 
automatic economy necessitated 
by the cabinet, effect savings. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributer will be mailed on request. 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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HE American City Magazine Corporation of New York announces its purchase 
(Oot the University Purchasing Guide, heretofore published by William A. James, 
Inc., of New Haven, Conn. This annual buyers’ guide for those active in the pur- 
chase of educational eyuipment will be published in future under the name of THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. Its scope will be greatly enlarged, and 
valuable illustrated text matter will be introduced, in order to make available for all 
educational institutions a yearbook covering the construction, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of school and college buildings. It is the purpose of the publishers to make this 
annual similar in value and importance to THE AMERICAN CITY’s municipal year- 
book, THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, a 700-page volume in general use by leading pur- 
chasing officials in the municipal field. 





Further particulars may be secured by those interested, by addressing: 


American City Magazine Corporation 


443 FOURTH AVENUE TRIBUNE TOWER 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Publishers of: 


THE AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE-THE MUNICIPAL INDEX-THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
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NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 


Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow 
cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 


from the second or third floor of a burning school- 


house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 


not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 


dent, as is possible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications and list of 
schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 


1858 Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





ATLANTA USES NOVEL PLAN TO REVIEW 
STANDARDIZED PLANS FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


quoted in the Atlanta Constitution October 16 
as follows: “Mr. Preacher’s plans were com- 
plete in every detail and only minor changes 
were suggested. The plans were so nearly per- 
fect that instead of tearing them up as many 
persons feared, the reviewing board praised 
them highly and complimented Mr. Preacher 
and other members of his organization.” 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS AND THEIR 


APPORTIONMENT 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


A supervisory officer was provided in 
each county for every forty teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, the state paying the entire 
salary of one county-school attendance officer 
and two thirds of the minimum salaries of 
county superintendents, supervisors, and help- 
ing teachers. 


teachers. 


For the sake of determining more accurately 
the effects of the equalization fund upon the 
equalization of school burdens, a study was 
made of certain selected counties. The results 
of this study are presented in Table IV and 
subsequent paragraphs. 

The purpose of the above table is to show the 
effects of the equalization fund upon equalizing 
the school burdens of the counties. Taking as 
the measure of need the wealth per teacher in 
each county, the counties were ranked on this 
basis from richest to poorest. The effects of the 
equalization fund may be readily seen by com- 
paring the data in columns 2, 4, 6, and 8. Car- 
roll county, which ranks 12th in need, without 
aid from the equalization fund would rank 20th 
in the per cent of its revenue provided by state 
funds. In other words, there is a difference of 
8 between its rank in need and its rank in the 
per cent of its school burden borne by the state, 
but after it has receivéd aid from the state 


equalization fund it ranks 16th with respect to 
the per cent of its total school expenses paid 
from state funds. We have here, it might be 
said, an improvement of 4 points. 

Comparing the data for each of the remain- 
ing ten counties included in our table, we dis- 
cover that in the case of only three counties— 
Worcester, Prince George’s and Kent—does the 
equalization fund fail to bring about a marked 
and beneficial adjustment. In the case of Kent, 
the equalization fund has no effect whatsoever 
upon the county’s rank with respect to the per- 
centage of its total current expenses which is 
paid from state funds. That there is great need 
for some readjustment here is shown by the 
fact that whereas Kent ranks 13th in need, in 
the per cent of her school burden which is 
borne by the state she ranks 21st. The situa- 
tion in Worcester county is made actually 
worse by the present method of distributing 
state funds. This county ranks 6th in need. 
Before the apportionment of the equalization 
fund, she ranks 5th with respect to the portion 
of her current revenues which are provided by 
the state, but after the apportionment of the 
equalization fund she ranks 8th. In the case 
of Prince George’s county, although the effect 
of the equalization fund is to increase the dif- 
ference between the rank in need and the rank 
in the portion of the school burden borne by the 
state, the change is so slight as to be negligible. 

It must be borne in mind that the apportion- 
ment of the equalization fund affects the rank 
in the per cent of total current expenses paid 
from state funds, not only of those counties 
which actually receive aid from the equalization 
fund, but of a number of other counties as well, 
such as Harford, Cecil, and Howard. The fail- 
ure of the equalization fund to bring about 
completely the desirable adjustment between 
need and state aid in the case of Worcester, 
Prince George’s and Kent counties, is offset by 





When 


it’s a question 
of school windows — 


—remember that Fenestra not only stands 
for many different types of steel windows 
—all suitable for school use— but that it is 
also the name of a local service that will in- 
sure complete steel window satisfaction. Look 
for full Fenestra details in Sweet’s Catalogue 
or send for school window literature. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, Oakland, California 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Company, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


fenestra 
Steel Windows 


the good effects it produces in the case of the 
other eight counties included in the above table. 
The data presented are sufficient to show the 
soundness of the principles upon which Mary- 
land has based her equalization fund, and the 
method of its distribution. The need in the 
case of Maryland is a further extension of the 
principles she has already recognized. Such an 
extension will be found embodied in the well- 
known plan devised by Mort for the State of 
New York, and in the plan of state aid proposed 
by the writer for the State of Utah.!* 

2Paul R. Mort, State Aid for the Public Schools of 
the State of New York, Part II, in (Report of) Special 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of 


the Legislature of the State of New York, Albany, 1925. 
Indem, State Support for Public Schools, New York 


City, 1926. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Chapter XI in Survey of 


Education in Utah, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 18. Under the subtitle of, The Remedy, three 
plans for equalization are presented, pp. 478-493. 


CRITICISMS OF ATTENDANCE LAWS 
(Continued from Page 44) 


census department which would assume the 
responsibility of discovering why there was not 
a higher ratio between these two elements.54 

The survey of Lawrence township, Mercer 
county, New Jersey, found an inadequate cen- 
sus. It states that there is no way of checking 
against the complete enforcement of the attend- 
ance laws except as a permanent census record 
is maintained and that it was highly essential 
that such a census program be developed.5> 
The Shreveport survey found that the princi- 
pals of the schools in the city had no way of 
knowing what children were within their dis- 
tricts, and how many and which ones should 
legally be in school. Only a continuous school 
census kept by the attendance officers would 
make this information available. A_ school 
census was one of the first steps in the enforce- 

“Report of the Survey of the Public-School System 
of Hackensack, N. Y., 1921, p. 133. 

Report of the Survey of the Public-School System 


of Lawrerce township, Mercer county, N. J., 1921- 
3922, p. 115. 
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Ghe Herman Nelson 
hifet Unit Heater 


gasot || saan 


With 


Teace Maan 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 Ibs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it... There are many 
other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 


gent study . . . If you are interested in heating 


Factories . Mills - Railroad Shops 
Warehouses ° Garages ° 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT 
and the | 
HERMAN NELSON 
INVISIBLE RADIATOR 


Write for your copy of 

the Herman Nelson 

bijetUnit Heater 
catalogue. 








Gymnasiums 
write for our catalogue 





RATOX Venetian 
Blinds |are easily 
raised or lowered 
toany desired 
hei f, At. The 
panels are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distribu- 
tion of mellowed 
daylight. 


- Roundhouses 
° Auditoriums 


TELIA EEAE LAS 


VEN 








ment of a compulsory-attendance law.56 The 
Cleveland survey found that the work of the 
attendance division was limited almost solely 
to securing the regular attendance of children 
who had voluntarily enrolled. The division did 
not know how many children should be in 
school, who they were, or where they lived.5? 
The Portland, Oregon, survey discovered “an 
incomplete census. The school census of 1912 
showed 43,121 children of school age in the dis- 
trict. The enrollment in the fifty-seven public 
schools during the spring term of 1913 was 
31,265. No data were available as to the en- 
rollment of private and parochial schools, which 
were about twenty-four in number.’ 


Recommendations for Remedial Legislation 

Based on the above criticisms of attendance 
laws the following recommendations for legis- 
lation seem to be desirable if these laws are to 
operate in such a way as to guarantee a satis- 
factory education to every child in every state: 

1. Children should be required to attend for 
the entire term that the school of the district 
is in session. 

2. The attaining of a specified age should 
not be the only basis for releasing children from 
attendance at school. The basis for release 
should include the completion of a specified 
course of work. 

3. The law should provide that state school 
funds be apportioned in accordance with daily 
attendance. Through such a provision the state 
can greatly affect the quality of attendance. 

4. Age limits should be neither too broad 
nor too narrow. A limit from 4 to 20 seems too 
broad. One from 8 to 12 is too narrow. A de- 
sirable and workable limit seems to be 6 to 16 

‘Survey of the Schools of Caddo Parish with Special 
Reference to the City of Shreveport, La., p. 45. 

Cleveland Education Survey—Child Accounting in 


the Public Schools, 1915, p. 60. 
Portland, Oregon, School Survey, 1913, p. 288. 


or 18. Moreover, the age limits of the attend- 
ance law and of the child-labor law should not 
be in conflict. 

5. The standard desirable minimum term 
seems to be nine months of twenty days to a 
month. 

6. Provisions for an adequate school census 
are fundamental for the enforcement of attend- 
ance laws. Such a census should include the 
principle of a continuous locating and identify- 
ing of persons of school age. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(Continued from Page 46) 
arrange the group of functions in such a way 
as to avoid all overlapping. The classification 
is sufficiently definite to afford a working basis 

so no further apology is offered for this. 

It was suggested once that “teachers’ meet- 
ings” be placed under supervision. That, of 
course, depends largely upon the individual su- 
perintendent. From personal experience of the 
writer and discussion of the subject with a 
great number of superintendents, the conclusion 
has been formed that the large majority of su- 
perintendents use their teachers’ meetings for 
administrative purposes, that is, such items as 
duty schedules, hall and playgrounds discipline, 
school entertainments, instructions concerning 
reports, courses of study, etc., rather than peda- 
gogical questions which would be discussed with 
the teachers individually. 

Three of the 58 replies added “recreation” as 
a seventh function but since only one gave it a 
weighting of 5 per cent no consideration has 
been given it in compiling the results. 

One added “judicial” as a seventh function 
but this may well be included under adminis- 
tration for the purposes of this study. 

The fact that 50 of the 58 evaluated the ques- 






















RA-TOX — 
TIAN BLINN D 


Light a-* Air 


QUT 


allel 


EEN, healthy students 

are a satisfaction to a 
school — a well justified 
source of pride. They bespeak 
a modern school—one where 
ample invigorating fresh air 
is in every room — where 
good light helps study. 


RATOX Venetian Blinds 
are skillfully designed to re- 
flect outside light into all 
parts of a room, but effi- 
ciently keep out sun glare. 
All chances of eye strain are 
eliminated. Wood-panel con- 
struction prevents draft but 
allows for perfect ventilation. Good light and 
air are assured. 


RATOX Venetian Blinds are made of lustrous 
finish wood strips. A full range of high-light 
reflecting colors enables the selection of blinds 
to harmonize with all rooms. Write for com- 
plete details and information. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
(Industrial Division) 
142 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


tionary without comment as to the selection of 
duties or arrangement of functions seems to 
afford sufficient justification for its use to de- 
termine the distribution of the superintendent’s 
time in theory and practice. 
(To be continued) 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL BASIS 
OF TRANSPORTING PUPILS TO 
AND FROM SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 52) 
be considered besides pecuniary ability and since 
the statute which requires these contracts be let 
to the lowset ‘responsible’ bidder authorizes the 
school authorities to reject any and all bids, 
their official expression in the matter cannot be 
controlled by mandamus.”® 

In this case the court defined “responsible 
bidder” as one being “able to respond or answer 
according to what is expected or demanded 
under the contract.” A person under twenty-one 
years of age who has just lost a leg and has not 
full use of his limbs to control a transportation 
truck is not such a responsible person. 

The fact that the chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee of the school committee in- 
formed a bidder that he had been appointed by 
the board and asked him to have his vehicles in 
readiness and furnish liability insurance, which 
he did, is not evidence that the school com- 
mittee had accepted his bid even though it was 
the only one submitted. The chairman’s lan- 
guage: “. . . does not mean that and even if it 
did the plaintiff must inform himself of the 
exact action of the board, since the chairman of 
the transportation committee acted merely as a 
messenger and not as an agent of the board.”!! 

In this case the plaintiff had made a bid for 


transporting pupils for $175 per week, but the 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
*Cooper v. Townsend Supt. of Education et al. 
(Miss.), 108 So. 278. 
Bright v. Ball (Miss.), 103 Sp. 236. 
ULucier v. Town of Norfolk, Conn., 122 A. 711. 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT’’ 
Playground 





















Apparatus 


MITCHELL PLAYGROUND 
_ YOUR MERRY-WHIRL a Te aaa Is aiaamiiiaesiin BY 
GUARANTEE OF The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommo- LEADING PLAYGROUND 
SATISFACTION i i 


date as many as fifty children at one time and \ 

it operates so easily on its roller and ball 

bearings that one little tot of five or six, can EXECUTIVES 
manipulate it alone with- 
out excessive exertion. Its 
ample capacity and vari- 
ety of motion — swinging 
in and out from the mast 
as well as around it — 
adapts it to places where 
limited space _ precludes 
the use of more than one 
Playground attraction. A 
plot 30 ft. square is room 
enough for the Mitchell 
Merry-Whirl. 
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| HIGAN N. E. A. DELEGATES 

pana Manufacturing Co., 

ilwaukee, Wis. 

Gentiemen:— | When you attend the con- 
™ The Mitchell M y-Whirl which I - 
chased oo you people last oa ct vention in Boston Feb. 25th 
v ne daily po 2 our park. 4 

is s s . e 

n idle ‘ata ‘a00 aapaiaions. © Teme be to March Ist visit our booth 
h a about the — of it that N 314 d e 
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| ere are children in the park. ° ° 

18 | elo THE HOME OF | self with Mitchell “Better- 
- (Signed) Fred W. Green. | MITCHELL “BETTERBILT bilt”’ P d. t 
1t Note. ae PRODUCTS l roducts. 
1e | Mr. Green is now Governor of Michigan. | Established in 1898 | 
of iii — nine 
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‘ | MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1802 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices — St. Paul - Cleveland 
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in a classroom is losing favor. 


both 


Metal Drums. 


Denver 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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FORMART is a pure modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in cost, which economically 
permits each pupil to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. Like the roller towel and tin cup, the 
practice of using non-drying clay over and over again 


FORMART is the new name given to an old product 
—DFC Modeling Clay—that has been used for years 
by sculptors, art studios, and educational institutions, 
in the kindergarten and upper classrooms. 
FORMART is a true modeling clay, with excellent 
working and drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet- 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 


FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay is furnished 
in: 25 pound, 100 pound, 300 pound, and 500 pound 
Write for Bulletin Number 340. 





The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Colorado 


EL PASO NEW YORK CITY 
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KERAMIC KILNS 


also a DFC product, are 
recommended to preserve 
the work of the student. 


Write for Bulletin No. 360. 


WINALL 


SUV MMUMUTIIL IIL 





(Concluded from Page 146) 
board voted to offer him $35 per day. He sued 
for damages and carried his suit to the supreme 
court. 


A contractor need not himself personally 
drive the bus and may employ for that purpose 
a minor capable of doing the work, unless there 
is specific provision in the statute to the con- 
trary.12 It is not necessary that contracts be 
in writing!® but districts illegally formed can- 
not enter into transportation contracts.14 


VilI—Transporting Children to Parochial 
Schools 

A school district may not use public funds to 
transport pupils to a parochial school, even 
though the public schools in the district where 
the pupils reside be closed and a part of those 
transported are attending a public school to 
which the vehicle of transportation is driven. 
In the case of State ex rel. Van Straten v. Mil- 
quet School Treasurer, a school district voted 
to close its schools and transport its pupils to 
DePere, Wisconsin, a nearby town. Two of the 
30 pupils transported attended the public 
school and 6 more took some work there, 
namely, manual training or domestic science. 
The driver refused to sign a contract unless it 
specified the number of children which he was 
to haul. Since the contract called for the trans- 
portation of 30 pupils and only a part of the 
total number attended a public school, the con- 
tract was held invalid. 


IX—Liability for Injuries to Children 
Except in New York, school districts are not 
liable for injuries to children, received while 
being transported to and from school, through 


“Dear v. Bullock (Miss.), 107 So. 197. 
— of Education et al. v. Hunt (Ga.), 126 S. E. 
“Greenlee v. Newton School Township, 104 N. E. 
610, 55 Ind. Appl. 630 

15192 N. W. 392. 


negligence of drivers or failure of the board to 
furnish properly equipped and guarded vehicles. 
Any duty of a school district to transport chil- 
dren to school is a public duty and their right 
to be so transported is a public right so that in 
the absence of a statute making the district 
liable, action may not be maintained against it 
for personal injury to a pupil from its neglect 
or furnishing of unsafe or unsuitable means of 
conveyance.!6 

In the New York case referred to above,!* the 
board of education employed a woman to trans- 
port children to and from school in a spring 
wagon which was improperly guarded and in- 
adequate in size for the number of children. It 
was also found to be especially unsafe for small 
children. One of the children riding in the 
wagon got her foot caught in the spokes of a 
wheel, after having been warned by the driver 
not to let her foot rattle against the spokes, and 
was thrown to the ground and injured. The 
board of education was held liable for negli- 
gence, not under the doctrine of respondeat 
superior, but under the duty of selecting a com- 
petent person as driver. 


In Indiana a child was killed by a traction 
car when it collided with a school bus in which 
she was riding with other children. The father 
brought suit against the traction company and 
was allowed damages. The case was appealed 
and the decision reversed. Responsibility was 
fixed on the driver of the school bus by evidence 
brought before the court.18 

The driver of the wagon furnished by the 
township trustee to transport children to school 
under the statute which requires the trustee to 
furnish a wagon, but does not require a parent 


so a v. Salem School District, 57 A. 332, 72 N. 
. 424. 
17Williams v. Board of Trustees, 198 N. Y. St. 476. 
Union Traction Co. of Ind. v. Gaunt, 130 N. E. 136. 


to avail himself of the means so furnished, is 
the agent of the parent who entrusts his child 
to the driver for transportation, so that the con- 
tributory negligence of the driver in crossing a 
railway track bars the parent’s right to recover 
for the child’s death from injuries in collision. 
The chief justice dissented. 

JUST A MOMENT, MR. SUPERINTENDENT 

(Concluded from Page 72) 

A teaching superintendent, nationally known, 
instructs a teacher’s agency to write candidates 
in this fashion: “My dear Miss So-and-So: 
There is a vacaney in such-and-such-a-city. In 
the event that you are interested please write us 
and we shall gladly write ‘Mr. Nationally 
Known.’ If he feels that your qualifications 
and experience are suited for the position he 
has in mind, he will write you. Please do not 
apply unless you hear from him. Very truly 
yours.” 

Hiring a teacher is a two-phased transaction. 
On one side of the desk sits a superintendent. 
His position is difficult. His attitude is the 
outgrowth of experience fused with his own per- 
sonality. On the other side of the desk sits the 
candidate. Her position is difficult from any 
and every point of view. She is being scruti- 
nized. She is on the defensive. Her attitude 
is the outgrowth, usually, of inexperience fused 
with her own personality. The superintendent 
gives; the candidate receives. The superin- 
tendent judges; the candidate is being judged. 
In this brief and important contact the can- 
didate is infinitely happier and the profession 
is better served when the superintendent has 
deliberately worked out and consistently carries 
out not an attitude in teacher employment but 
a technic based upon promptness, reasonable 
frankness, objective and thorough investiga- 
tion, and, finally, upon justice tempered with 
consideration. 
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We're Helping This 
. Teacher Every Month 


Ye BS month thousands of typewriting teachers 
receive Underwood Expert Typing Tests con- 

taining practice material for students, These tests 
not only furnish excellent “copy” but are written 
in a fresh, original style that makes interesting read- 

ing as well. The distribution of these monthly tests 

is but a part of Underwood's comprehensive plan for 

helping teachers promote Better Typewriting. Other 

phases of this service include Underwood Emblem 

Awards, Typewriter Charts, Honor Rolls, Speed 
Demonstrations, Rental and Employment Services. 
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Illustrated are Hartshorn quick- 
Shade Rollers installed h 
with No. 87 double cause t 


bracket—an arrangement 
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STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 









Established 1860 





SHADE ROLLERS AND 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


A shade is only as 
good as its roller 

















Signaling 
a Systems 
Apparatus 









Fire Alarm Control Panel in Case 







“E T S"’ Fire Alarm Station 


PROTECTION 
FROM 
FIRE DISASTER 


rests principally upon a de- 
pendable fire alarm system. 

Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
Systems have a very high 
standing for their unfailing 
dependability. 

These Fire Alarm Sys- 
tems are accepted as a 
standard by leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and school 
boards throughout the 
country. : 
Before deciding onaFire © © 
Alarm System for your 5 ve 


MOVE DEALIGE De MIE (YOAG OWE IOPETO! LALO. ze 





school, write for a descrip- 
tive brochure and let us 
confer with you on this 
important question of fire 
alarm protection. 
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Fire Alarm Station 


a se 


“AC” Double Gong Bell 
Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Stories of Men and Nations 


By Ethel M. Hale. Cloth, 198 pages. J. P. 
Lippineott Co., Philadelphia. 


This is the fourth book in the Lippincott series 
of silent readers and provides a series of informa- 
tional selections for fourth grades. 

The habits and peculiarities of animals and 
plants, and the interesting customs of men in vari- 
ous countries provide the materials for the descrip- 
tive and narrative chapters. Test questions, 
true-and-false statements, riddles, memory tests, 
checking lists, aml other exercises are included 
among the devices intended to help the teacher 
determine the pupils’ degree of understanding. The 
entire work is in the direction of helping children 
organize their ideas and retain information. When 
these skills and abilities are adding to ability of 
reading rapidly and with comprehension, children 
have gone a long way toward learning how to study 
and to get the most out of the printed word. 

The selections are written with accuracy of fact 
and statement in mind, and perhaps interest, ex- 
cept in the facts themselves, has been somewhat 
minimized. The vocabulary is large but easily 
within the ability of pupils. Illustrations and 
typography are excellent. 


Principles of Musical Education 

By James L. Mursell. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

This book is designed to create a higher appre- 
ciation for musie by presenting a eomprehensive 
study of the methods, aims, and agencies of musical 
education. While the author recognizes a reason- 
able interest in musie in this country. he contends 
that there is much waste because of a lack of 
appreciation of the true value of the art. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. 
The first contains six chapters which deal with the 
musical mind, its constituents, and training. The 
subject of musical intelligence and feeling. as well 
as the measurement of musical minds, is discussed. 

The three chapters of Part II deal with listen- 





Clarin Chairs are made of steel (excepting seat 
and rubber floor contacts) and will not mar the 
finest floor nor damage the most delicate floor 
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combining 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 


seat as checked: 


OC) Brown (walnut) 
O) Maroon (mahogany) 


THE PERFECT 
FOLDING CHAIR 


is commended to your attention as the only folding chair available 


First—Comfortable design. 
Second—Durable construction. 
Third—Quiet operation. _ 
Fourth—Attractive and lasting finish. 
Fifth—Hygienic wood seat. 
Sixth—Perfect balance. 
Seventh—Compactness. 
Eighth—Structural strength. 
Ninth—Extreme lightness in weight. 


The use of steel in its manufacture is merely incidental. 


The coupon below will bring you a sample without obligation. 


2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish and 


We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 





Tenth—True Economy. 


O) Battleship Gray 


CO) Olive Green C Leatherette Seat 





| 
| 
| 
C1) Wood Seat | 
| 
| 
| 
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ing to music,,performance and composition. Part 
III deals with the agencies of music. The six 


chapters here presented cover every phase of musi- 
cal education from the public school to the 
conservatory. Suggestions are afforded here on 
organization, public performances, ete. 

The author has limited the book quite strictly 
to immediate matters of method and psychology 
as applied to music, and has carefully avoided 
those generalizations and wanderings into the field 
of general education which characterize many pro- 
fessional books. It is particularly satisfying to 
find that he presents only those psychological 
principles which have been developed by observa- 
tion and other factual methods, and has avoided 
debatable ground in general psychology anil 
method. 


Fundamentals of Business Organization and 

Management 

By William B. Cornell and John H. MacDonald. 
Cloth, 480 pages. Price, $1.72. Published by 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

This book, in teaching the fundamentals of busi- 
ness procedure, approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of what makes for a successful busi- 
ness career. We have seen young men engaged 
in keeping certain account books with reasonable 
efficiency, yet remain totally blind to the relation 
which these books bear to the whole system, and 
who themselves remain unfit to assume higher or 
broader duties. 


The authors proceed upon the thought that em- 
ployees must acquire an understanding of a busi- 
ness, as a whole, and a grasp of the basic princi- 
ples upon which business is organized and managed. 


Thus the whole range of business enterprise, the 
elements of success, the starting of a new enter- 


prise, business ownership, financing, organization, 
and management are dealt with. The various divi- 
sions and departments of a business undertaking 
are described and analyzed, and the relations which 
must control in order that each factor may appre- 
ciate the part he plays in the scheme of the whole. 


American History Test 

By H. J. Carman, T. 
Specimen set, including Forms 
keys and records, price 30 cents. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


N. Barrows, Ben D. Wood. 
A and B, manual, 
World Book Co., 


This test follows the well-established lines of 
the earlier tests in the Columbia Research Bureau’s 
series, but is rather more penetrating than similar 
tests and requires more judgment from facts to 
tendencies, principles, and relations in matters 
political, economic, social, religious, etc. Some 200 
problems are presented. 


Architectural Design in Concrete 


By T. P. Bennett. Cloth, quarto. 226 pages. 
Price, $10. Oxford University Press, New York, 
N. Y. 


Concrete more than any other building material 
in use at present, has led to innovations in design 
and, with the exception of steel, to new develop- 
ments in permanent construction. Even the most 
pessimistic adherent to traditional forms and 
accepted materials has been obliged to recognize 
the possibilities of concrete and to admit the viril- 





ity, originality, appropriateness, and beauty of 
numerous concrete buildings, bridges, and other 


structures. The opportunity of expressing the 
personality of the designer no less than the spirit 
and characteristics of the present-day life and 
civilization have been no small elements which have 
made concrete a desirable building medium. 

The present book suggests the elements of design 
to which concrete lends itself in an espécial way. 
The extremely broad limits of form, ornament, 
texture, and color within which the architectural 
designer may work are put rather modestly by 
the author. Comparisons with other materials are 
wisely omitted. 

The 100 plates are taken 
in Germany, England, France, Sweden, and 
the United States. Undoubtedly national taste and 
present trends in each country have affected the 
design of the buildings illustrated. Just here the 
continental European work reflects greater daring, 
less regard for the conventional, and more bizarre 
effects than the work in the British Isles and the 
United States. It would seem, however, that the 
American work and the British work stand out 
strongly as logical applications to a greater variety 
of building types, and that they are clearly tem- 
pered by a successful endeavor to obtain grace, 
richness, and simplicity. 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


| 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago | 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Quilt | 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 














A Matter 
of Life 
or Death 


All the world rises up in 
indignation against the in- 
human death of one little 
girl. And quite naturally. 


Yet every year, many inno- 
cent children are burned to 
death in schoolhouses inad- 
equately protected against 
fire. 


The fate of your children 
may now hinge on your 
immediate decision to use 
the safest, surest firescape 
available. Write today for 
a Logan engineer. 







LOGAN CO., Incorporated 
(Formerly The Dow Co.) 

300 North Buchanan Street 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





The Footpath Way 

By Annye Lewis Allison. Boards, 74 
Published by the author at Richmond, Va. 

A teacher of English has here collected poems 
written by a teacher in spare moments during the 
school year and in the course of her travels and 
vacations. A book of this kind is especially in- 
teresting because it reflects a most happy spiritual 
and intellectual life led by a busy teacher in the 
midst of her daily duties and difficulties. There 
is in the poems a strong spiritual background, 
an insight into the beauties and moods of nature, 


pages. 


and a wholesome outlook on the difficulties and 
problems of life. 
Elementary Building Science 

By Alfred Everett. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 


$2.50. Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y. 
The principles of chemistry and physics are here 
explained in terms of their application to building 
design and building materials. The text is a selec- 
tion from material taught in a British school for 
builders and represents a type of work which will 
undoubtedly grow in the United States as our sys- 
tem of vocational education is developed and our 
specialized trades courses are still further special- 
ized. 
Storyland 

By Catherine T. Bryce, Rose Lees Hardy, and 
Edna Turpin. Cloth bound, 288 pages. Published 
by Newson & Company, New York. 

The American youth is to be envied for the 
many wonderful things that come to him which 
do not come to the youth of other lands. Among 
these wonderful things are the books which are 
written and illustrated for his special benefit. The 
little volume in hand is so attractive, so rich in 
interest, and so instructive that one cannot fail 
in appreciating the great privilege that has come 
to the modern child. 

Old tales are lifted out of the dim past, told 
more attractively in language and illustration than 
ever before. Modern situations are not overlooked. 
The child is carried into picturesque scenes, de- 
lightful situations, and helpful lessons. And just 
as the interests and activities of children are met 
in text and illustration, so the real objectives of 
the book—to teach the essential skills of oral and 
silent reading and to arouse a desire to learn 
things from the printed page—have been carefully 
secured, 





Supplementary Problems in Algebra 

By H. L. Sackett and Mary Fitzgeraid. Cloth, 
110 pages. The Maemillan Co.. New York City. 

Teachers of long experience have here collected 
graded problems which they have found valuable 
drill in supplementing standard texts. 
A First Course in Spanish 

By Wm. E. Knickerbocker. Cloth, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This beginners’ course for high schools combines 
the grammar method with the direct method and 
provides in eighty unit lessons simple but ade- 
quate work for the first year. Vocabulary and 
lessons are based upon home and school life and 
a trip to Spain. 


The Safety Hill of Health 

By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell Schawe. 
Cloth bound, 96 pages. Price, 68 cents. Published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

This little volume embodies a delightful collee- 
tion of stories for small children in which games. 
plays, and household experiences tend toward 
cleanliness and healthful exercise. The text is 
well phrased and set in large type. The illustra- 
tions are in color and well done. 


Building My House of Health 

By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell Schawe. 
Cloth bound, 141 pages. Price, 72 cents. Pub- 
lished by World Book Company, Hudson-on-Yon- 
kers, New York. 

This is the second of a two-book series on health 
instruction. Book one is entitled “The Safety Hill 
of Health.” 

Book two, like book one, contains a list of chil- 
dren’s stories dealing with toys and animals, city 
and country life, outdoor and indoor life. in which 
the promotion of health becomes the objective. The 
stories are well told and handsomely illustrated. 
Mechanical Drafting Handbook 

By Frank R. Kepler. Paper cover, 127 pages. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

This book is intended to provide students and 
mechanical draftsmen with a collection of essential 
usages, standards, conventions, and tables based 
upon modern practice. The opening pages deal 
with the fundamental principles of mechanical 
drawing and lettering. Then follows a concise de- 
scription of the use and care of instruments, 


392 pages. 


tracing, steps in penciling, working drawings, ma- 
chine drawings, ete. 

Part Il treats the subject of standards and con- 
ventions, Sample drawings are provided. Liberal 
deseriptive material is furnished on laying out 
sheets, dimensions, notes, sections, ete. Part III 
concerns itself with serews and nuts, tap drills 
and the like. The tables are minutely worked 
out. Sizes and dimensions are given. The tables 
are further illuminated by drawings noting every 
essential detail. 

A helpful appendix dealing with geometrical 
constructions is given. The book should supple- 
ment any standard text and will be found especially 
valuable where no printed course is followed. 
Reading and Literature 

By Melvin E. Haggerty. 


Book Two. Cloth, 556 


pages. Published by the World Book Co., New 
Yors, N.Y. 


The purpose of the selections presented in this 
volume is to develop profficiency in reading and 
appreciation of literature of genuine merit. The 
author is particularly concerned in bringing to the 
adolescent student material that will hold atten- 
tion and at the same time provide useful instruc- 
tion. There are tales taken from the writings of 
Robert Browning, Walter Scott, Washington Irving, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Longfellow, and others. A 
number of selections deal with boy-scout literature, 
others with nature’s ways and moods, done both in 
poetry and prose. One division of the book deals 
with the nation’s progress. Here such writers as 
Abraham Lincoln, Ida M. Tarbell, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Walter Hines Page, Franklin K. Lane, Warren 
G. Harding, and Aristide Briand are introduced. 

There are also some splendid selections which 
concern themselves with men and manners. Such 
writers as Brand Whitlock, Irwin S. Cobb, William 
Allen White, John H. Finley, Jane Addams, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Thomas A. 
Edison are heard. 

While we disagree with some of the books sug- 
gested for supplementary reading, the selections 
presented in the book are to be entirely admired 
as typical of the best current literature and 
thoroughly adapted to intermediate-school courses. 
Descriptive Geometry 

By Lawrence E. Cutter. 
$2.50. The McGraw-Hill 
Yor, MN. x. 


Cloth, 244 pages. Price. 
Book Company, New 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
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Shades that can be kept 
as cleanas the windows 


save their cost in 
years of service 














MARY GROVE COLLEGE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


In appropriating money for salaries and books and 
buildings you know that careful attention to details 
will pay dividends in satisfaction and economy. 


Du Pont Tontine, the washable window shade, can 
be kept as clean as the windows, and through years 
of service without replacement they more than save 
their original cost. 


Tontine is made by a special du Pont process. It | 
contains no “filler” and cannot crack or pinhole. | 
It is impregnated with pyroxylin, the basic sub- 
stance of that other famous du Pont product—Duco, 
which has brought enduring beauty to the American 
highway and the American home. 


Always clean and attractive, new and spotless, du 
Pont Tontine shades will dress up your windows 
for many years. Investigate the Tontine story now. 


FE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Why Schools Prefer G&G 
Ash Removal Equipment 


Fully enclosed sidewalk open- 


1. Complete safety: ing. G&G Sidewalk Doors 
and Spring Guard Gates operate AUTOMATICALLY. No 
danger of accident. Pupils safeguarded. 





One man does work 


2. Economical operation:. or twr Tee men de 
work of four or more. Electric models consume very little 
current. 


TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


3. Speedy performance: 50%, G0 fet. et 


depending on model. Quiet, efficient operation. 
° Extra strong construction of all parts 
a Long life: assures long ‘“‘trouble free’’ life. 


e Hoist to eed, 
5 ° Rang e of models: £ came Uanbantes aan 


electric models. 








E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Newburgh, N. Y. Desk A-2 Catalog on request. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Please send me complet. and full information about Tontine. 
the washable .uw shade. 
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PENCIL TABLETS 
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MUSIC TABLETS 


REFILLS FOR LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS AND TABLETS. 
LEGIBLE RULINGS IN BLUE. 
STANTIALLY BOUND. SQUARELY AND 


EVENLY TRIMMED. 


PENMANSHIP—DOUBLE AND SINGLE LINE RULED. 
PRIMARY AND PRACTICE—SPECIAL RULINGS. 
MEMORANDUM BOOKS—THREAD SEWED. 


SAMPLES AND INFORMATION DETAILS AT YOUR CALL. 
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J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 





(Concluded from Page 152) 

A revised edition of a work first issued in 1923. 
The experience of four years of classroom use has 
been brought to bear in adding practical problems 
for drafting room, ete., and in making corrections. 
The Eighth Wonder 

Cloth, 64 pages. Illustrated. Published by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 

The story of a magnificent achievement in Ameri- 
ean engineering—the building of the Holland tun- 
nel under the Hudson River from New York City 
to New Jersey. 

Wonders of Science 

Selected and Arranged by Eva Mareh Tappan. 
School Edition. Cloth, 257 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York, N.Y. 

Children are fascinated by true stories concern- 
ing the world in which we live. This is true es- 
pecially when the dry, barren facts which scientists 
are inclined to state in their peculiar jargon are 
told in a form and in language that makes strange, 
unusual happenings real, that brings distant stars 
and their motion close to us, and that enlarges 
microscopic organisms so that we may know their 
life stories. The present book is a collection of 
brief extracts from the writings of scientists and 
others and presents facts and observations concern- 
ing the stars, mountains, glaciers, birds, and 
insects. A number of chapters are devoted to the 
uses which man has made of the forces of nature 
in machines and devices like radio, water-power 
plants, ete., Just one story mars the author’s gen- 
eral plan of limiting the selection to facts and 
direct observation of facts. It is a highly fan- 
tastic and imaginary description of the beginning 
and formation of a nebula, and it rather leaves 
the impression that the author speaks of a fact 
rather than theorizing as he necessarily does. 

A Schoolroom Temperature Chart 

By Thomas D. Wood and Ethel M. Hendricksen, 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. Publie School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

The chart is designed for use during the months 
when school buildings are heated, and is to be kept 
either by th» teacher or the pupils. who may in 
turn be assigned the problem of reading the ther- 
mometer and recording the temperature. 

The chart provides spaces for indicating the 
temperature of the schoolroom at the opening of 
the session and every hour following, during each 
echool day for a week, when the room is heated. 
A dot is placed on the chart to show just what 





HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


the temperature of the room is at the time of 
recording. In filing the chart, the dots are to be 
connected by lines to make a plot or curve of the 
varying temperature. A temperature above 68 
degrees is dangerous to health and = should be 
plotted in red. 

The careful recording of temperature as sug- 
gested by the chart would undoubtedly remove the 
dangers of overheating rooms. The authors are 
particularly anxious to avoid overheating because 
it is one of the most serious factors contributing 
to poor ventilation and bad = air conditions. 
Whether a teacher with thirty or forty children 
in charge can devote any of her time to reeord 
making is a question not easily answered. It 
would seem that recent pronouncements of the 
N.E.A. urge that teachers be relieved of their 
additional administrative duties while engaged in 


active classroom teaching. Would not an auto- 
matie mechanical device, properly located and 


properly set, avoid this kind of additional burden 
upon the teacher? 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Find It Yourself. By Elizabeth Scripture and 
Margaret R. Greer. Students’ Edition, paper. 43 
pages; Teachers’ Edition, paper, 62 pages. Pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave.. 
New York City. A brief course in the use of 
books and libraries under the contract system. In 
adapting the contract system of assignment to 
library lessons the librarian is enabled to conduct 
a class of instruction and to carry on the necessary 
library routine at the same time. The booklet con- 
tains tests worked out on the latest approved 
methods of testing. 

Answers to Arithmetic Practice. Grades three 
and four. By F. M. MeMurry and C. B. Benson. 
Grade three, paper, 104 pages; grade four, paper, 
132 pages. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York City. Contains a number of practice 
exercises in the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic for use in grades three and four. The exer- 
cises are intended to overcome weaknesses and to 
stimulate thought on the part of the student. 

Teachers’ Manual for Child’s First Book in Read- 
ing. By Margaret J. McElroy. Paper, 40 pages. 
Published by American Book Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. This book offers an outline of 27 lessons for 
the teacher who must teach the child just beginning 
to read. The manual offers detailed lesson plans, 


a vocabulary, language work, reading work, and 
ear training for each lesson, together with the 
teaching method to be employed. 


In each case, the 





Bvair’s WEBSTER SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPOSITION AND NOTEBOOKS—END AND SIDE FOLD. SPELLING BOOKS 
AND BLANKS — SPECIAL FORMS. EXAMINATION, TEST AND THEME 
TABLETS — PRINTED HEADS. SHORTHAND NOTEBOOKS — WIDE AND 
CENTER-LINE RULINGS. STANDARDIZED WHITE 
WOVE WRITINGS. BLAIR-SPECIAL QUALITY PEN- 
CIL PAPER. COPYRIGHTED TRADEMARKED DE- 
SIGN. 
PRICE AND COUNT. SATISFACTOR- 
ILY KNOWN TO THE SCHOOL TRADE. 
POPULAR COMPREHENSIVE LINE 
EVERY YEAR ALIKE—SINCE ’98. 


DESIRABLE UNIFORMITY. 


MARGIN LINES 
QUALITY GUARANTY 
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lesson plans are intended for the convenience of the 
teacher and they contain suggestions for correlated 
school activities. The work is of such a character 
that the average class may complete the course in 
tive weeks. There is an alphabetical list of voecabu- 
lary and a guide to enunciation, 

Critical Analysis of Student Persistence at Iowa 
State University. By R. W. Tallman. Bulletin 
No. 1, Series No. 129, April, 1927. Issued by the 
University of Lowa, Iowa City. The present study 
was undertaken with a view of determining what 
actually happened in the way of persistence. In 
connection with the study it was the purpose to 
record the academic history of the freshman class 
of a given year and to retrace the record of a 
graduating class of a given year. With the infor- 
mation gained in both these methods, it is possible 
to supply desirable data which are not gained di- 
rectly in either. The entire academic history of the 
freshman class of 1920-21 of the state university 
was recorded, as were those of all students grad- 
uated from the university, with the exception of 
those with degrees, during the vear 1924. The 
results showed the persistence of graduates in terms 
of years elapsed between high school and college 
graduation, and form the basis for predicting the 
approximate ultimate attendance of the freshman 
group and the interval of time involved. 

Improvement of Instruction in Arithmetic. — By 
F. P. O’Brien. Bulletin No. 4, Oct., 1927. Issued 
by the Bureau of Research, University of Kansas. 
Lawrence. This booklet deals with the technie and 
results of a school experiment pertaining to the 
improvement of instruction in arithmetic in the 
two upper elementary grades and also with the 
bearing of the subject upon achievement in high- 
school mathematics. The pamphlet discusses the 
nature and scope of the problem, the diagnosis of 
the situation, the plan of procedure for improving 
instruction results, and the outcome of the experi- 
ment. The diagnosis pertained to such considera- 
tions as mental ability, previous schooling. achieve- 
ment in various phases of the subject. and types 
of errors or difficulties which characterized the 
pupils’ work. The study disclosed rather marked 
deficiencies on the part of students whose scores 
were compared with standard scores in the mechani- 
cal computations as well as in problem-solving 
difficulties. It was noted that students who received 
a majority of their elementary schooling in rural 
schools made lower average scores in several of the 
achievement tests. This fact constitutes a special 
problem of instruction for the high-school teacher 
of mathematics. 
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These books are published by the MacMillan Company 
and bound in Fabrikoid by the American Book Bindery. 


Handled 


without care 


N° USE expecting a schoolboy to handle his 

books with loving care. It just isn’t in him. 
The best policy is to cover the books with du 
Pont Fabrikoid. Then, even though handled 
without care, books will give long and satisfac- 
tory service. 


That is why so many Boards of Education today 
are specifying Fabrikoid-covered textbooks. For 
Fabrikoid is extremely durable. It is designed for 
hard use, for rough treatment. No harm done if 
Fabrikoid-covered books are carried home in a 
heavy rain—for this material is waterproof. And 
it is washable — a damp cloth quickly removes 
finger marks, ink and other stains. 


Lasting so long, replaced so infrequently, Fab- 
rikoid covers save School Boards money. The 
greatest economy lies, after all, in the longest 
service. Fabrikoid covers offer the greatest value 
that textbook money can buy. 


Principals, Teachers and members of Boards 
of Education are cordially invited to cor- 
respond with our Educational Department. 
Inquiries will be answered and samples sent 


promptly and without obligation to you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Thg’Passing of 


For Efficiency 


Dubey Keywess Locks 


A Few Representative 
School Installations 


Highland Park High  Schol, 


Dallas, Texas. 

Central High School, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Westboro High School, West- 
boro, Mass. 
Alexander Hamilton Intermedi- 
ate School, Seattle, Wash. 
Central High School, Newark, 
3s 

James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Tw. 

Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Ill 

Liberty High School, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Waite High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Columbus High School, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Garfield High School, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, om &. 

Central High School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Roosevelt Junior High School, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Omaha Technical High School, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Charlotte High School, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Kenosha High School, Kenosha, 
Wisc. 

Sedalia High School, Sedalia, 
Mo. 

Burton Intermediate School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sarasota High School, Sarasota, 
Florida. 

Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Mass. 


Over 3,500,000 Dudley 
Keyless Locks in school 
use to-day 










































Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Robt. W. McKeag, Business Man- 
ager, says: We replaced our key locks 
with Dudley Keyless Locks and are hav- 
ing little trouble with students wanting 
their lockers opened on account of lost, 
forgotten or misplaced keys. 


Old Methods 


O WANT up-to-date school equipment is 

as natural and human as to want warm 
clothes and a house that keeps out the wind 
and the rain. For the modern school executive 
lives in the present and merely exists in the 
past. 


Dudley Keyless Locks on your school lockers 
are an integral part of to-day’s school equip- 
ment. Just as a bright and sunny spring day 
radiates cheer and happiness in your pupils, so 
Dudley Locks drive away discouraging gloom 
and make your locker control problem a worry 
of the past. 


If your school is using antiquated methods in 
handling its lockers, you should investigate 
how other present-day school executives elim- 
inate their locker problem by using Dudley 


Keyless Locks. 


These give maximum locker control. They are 
keyless, noiseless, “‘pick-proof”, strong, durable 
and guaranteed for 5 years. We have a plan 
whereby you can equip your school with Dud- 
ley Locks without a cent of investment. Write 
for this plan and your free sample for 
examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
107 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 





For Positive School 
Locker Control 


Mail this for your free sample 
On 


Please send sample and information about 


Dudley Locks. 
Name 


Street 





City State 


School Position 
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Boston 


Feb. 25 
to 


March 1 


AN EXHIBIT OF GOOD BOOKS 


New 


“Government 
by H. i. 


Junior 
High 
School 


Testing 
Materials 


and MeTurnan. 
and Three. 


with score cards. 


2. and 3. 


Speller 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Laboratory Layouts for High-School Sciences. 
iy A. C. Monahan. Paper, 31 pages. Bulletin 
No, 22, 1927. Issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. The present pamphlet outlines the 
required equipment for chemistry, physics, biology, 


and general science. It discusses the rooms neces- 


sary for science classes, laboratory furniture, 
Lincoln School special furniture, general equip- 


ment, and apparatus and equipment for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general science. 

Occupational Groups and Child Development. 
By Stuart M. Stoke. Price, $1. Issued by the 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. This 
pamphlet gives the results of a study of the mental 
and physical growth of children in relation to the 
occupational grouping of parents and was under- 
taken with the cooperation of the psycho-educa- 
tional clinic of the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University. 

The social grouping employed in this study was 
based upon the parental occupations which are 
divided upon the basis of Taussig’s five noncom- 
peting groups—I. unskilled labor; II, semiskilled 
labor; III, skilled labor; IV, clerical and small 
business, and V, professional and large-scale busi- 
ness. The children in the study were compared as to 
the intelligence quotients, weight, malnutrition, and 
anatomic maturity. In the study the intelligence 
quotients were divided into five groups, while 
measures of height, weight, and anatomic maturity 
were split into quintiles. Two methods of classi- 
fying undernourished children were used—one de- 
scribing a child seven per cent under average 
weight for height, and the other using a_ basis 
of ten per cent underweight for height. The chil- 
dren used were pert of a larger group studied 
by the clinic of the Harvard Graduate School and 
were selected from those of North European stock. 
All of the children were given intelligence as well 
as group tests and care was taken to eliminate the 
effect of race, sex, and age upon measurements by 
selection rather than by mathematical methods. 

Freshman Mortality. By J. Edward Allen. 
Issued by the state education department, Raleigh. 
N. C. The author points out that a recent study 
of the southern colleges and secondary schools shows 
that practically half of all freshman in the state 
universities and colleges for men fail in one or 


more subjects; and that among these freshman 


At the N. E. A. Exhibit 
Space 20 


in the United States,” 
Smith, S. 
C. H. McClure. 4 High School Civics. 


“Guide Books to Literature,” Engleman 
Books 


“Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in 

Arithmetic.” Tablets for Grades 2-8, 
“Corrective Exer- 
cises for Language Errors” for the 
Junior High School. “Study-Period 
Projects.” Seat Work for Grades 1, 


“The McCall Speller,” for Grades 2-8. 


The Speller with a Score Card. 





E. Davis, and 


One, Two, 





36 West 24th St. 
New York 


SEES TE EE TEE ER 


approximately one sixth of all college hours are 
failed. The present study seeks the reason for 
freshman mortality in educational institutions and 
to point the way to a remedy for the situation. 
Among the reasons given for the situation are the 
lack of knowledge of how to study, the changing 
status of the high school, poor instruction in high 
school, crowded curricula, poorly trained teachers, 
character of the student, parental training. financial 
embarrassment, and ill health. 

Among the improvements suggested are the fol- 
lowing: High schools should make a sharp dis- 
tinction between graduation and college entrance. 
Many students are qualified for high-school work. 
who are in no sense fitted for college work; summer 
schools for teachers should offer effective prepara- 
tion for teachers in teaching how to study. It 
is the most diffienlt part of teaching and as alfect- 
ing future habits is most important criteria in 
use in the selection of freshmen in the colleges 
should inelude determination of ability to impart 
knowledge effectively, manage a classroom efficiently 
and use their personalities to advantage in con- 
tact with students; admission to college should be 
determined on the hasis of the certificates from the 
secondary school, and also on the basis of ability 
to pass an intelligence test, and a physical ex- 
amination; adequate specific training for the teach- 
ing of each subject should be required of each 
high-school teacher, in addition to the general re- 
quirements; the attention given to the physical 
welfare of students in educational institutions is 
susceptible to improvement. 

Age-Grade and Progress Indices for the Public 
Elementary Schools of Towa. By Gustaf Freden. 
Bulletin No. 2, April, 1927. Issued by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City. The study gives the 
results of a study of pupil progress in the state 
of Towa and is one of a series of studies in the 
field of child accounting begun under the direction 
of the Bureau of Fducational Research and the 
Service of the University. The study serves two 
important purposes: It make available to school 
administrators a detailed and reliable analysis of 
pupil progress; it serves to drive home to school- 
men the necessity of a more adequate child-ac- 
counting system in the state. 

From the results of the study, it appears that 
the pupils on the average are too young when en- 
tering grade 1. It was revealed that 48 per cent 
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American Book 
Company 


NEW YORK, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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of the children in the first grade were 5 years old 
or under, and this appears to be a contributing 
cause to the large number of failures that oeeur 
in the first grade, 

An analysis of age-grade progress shows that the 
annual-promotion schools have 8.2 per cent of their 
children two or more years over age, and 3.8 per 
cent under 


two or more years age. The corre- 
sponding figures for the semiannual-promotion 


schools are 6.5 and 4.5. 
enough to warrant that 
young children be given 
struction. 

The faet that 23.3 per cent of the pupils make 
slow progress and only 3.1 per cent progress rapidly 
indicates that individual differences are not cared 
for as well as might be. Subject matter should 
be made to fit the pupils, and supervised study, 
adequate motivation, and accurate records are a 
few suggestive remedies. 

The study shows that the girls make better 
progress in the grades than do the boys and this 
may suggest that the courses are better suited to 
the girls, that methods of instruction appeal less 
to the boys, or that a more diversified curricula 
are needed, 

The value of semiannual-promotion schools is 
indicated by reason of the number of semesters 
gained as compared with the number lost, and 
the number of children accelerated as compared 
with the number retarded. Frequent promotions 
will eliminate some of the rigidity so prevalent in 
the schools and the additional amount of work 
involved is more than repaid by the benefit de- 
rived by the children. 

On the whole, the study reveals that the pupil- 
progress situation in the elementary schools of 
Iowa is in need of close attention. The study 
should go deeper and should be more extensive. 
Each superintendent should analyze the progress 
situation in his own system and should undertake 
frequent age-grade and progress studies to make 
sure that the pupil-progress situation is in a 
healthy condition. 


The percentages are high 
these unusually old or 
special study and in- 


Creative Activities in the First Grade. By Lola 
Hughes. Paper, 27 pages. Published by the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. The 


pamphlet shows illustrations of creative work in 
birds, flowers, rhythm and song, poetry, dramatiza- 
tion, and building. 
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In 
Modern Schools 
music 1s supplied 


THE COMPLETE MUSIC 
APPRECIATION LESSON 
FOR SCHOOLS 


O APPRECIATE music to the fullest 
extent, three factors are joined —a 
knowledge of its background, an understand- 
ing of its message, and some grasp of the tech- 
nical means by which the composer was able 
to create such beauty. 


These three factors every one of the new 
AudioGraphic Music Rolls, for the Duo-Art 
Reproducing Piano, covers thoroughly and 
with amazing vividness. 


This new and intensely interesting method of 
music presentation brings your sight to the aid 
of your hearing, enabling you to gain quickly 
and easily a full understanding of the beauties 
of the music. 


Every AudioGraphic Roll is in itself a com- 
plete music appreciation lesson, a lesson, more- 
over, in which the music of a great composer 
is played to you by a great pianist and inter- 
preted to you by a great musical authority. 


CAudioGraphic 
Music 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


c/- 


Educational De partment 


as naturally 
as texts 


In modern schools, where school boards 
supply Orthophonic Music, naturally, as 
they supply manual training and domestic 
science equipment . . . Orthophonic Music 
has metamorphosed teaching methods. It 
is a permanent possession—not fleeting like 
other music. And recognized as such. No 
longer need teachers give pie suppers and 
plays, as in the old days, to get money for 
records and a Victrola to keep their classes 
advanced. 


Now there is ample material, with scores 
of new Orthophonic Records to select 
from! The new Orthophonic educational 
catalog and graded list of Victor Records— 
just out—classifies the records. It gives 
descriptions as to how the teachers use the 
records to illuminate class-work. A catalog 
preeminently a teacher’s guidebook just to 
read! Send for this... The records, new, 
special for educational use, are all Ortho- 
phonic, except a few foreign ones for 
Geography classes. 


New, also, and revised for Orthophonic 
Records, are the brilliant charts of the 
instruments — large size, in sepia, gold, 
bright colors — with teacher’s handbook, 
and two double-faced records that repro- 
duce the tones of the instruments . . . 
There’s the new revised text, “What We 
Hear in Music,” now used in hundreds of 
schools. All the lesson plans based on 
Orthophonic Records. . . . And there’s the 
New School Orthophonic Victrola! 


We suggest that you advise the teachers 
to visit a Victor dealer’s, to look over the 
Orthophonic equipment they need. Or 
write us. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO.§ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY AEOLIAN HALL 
6089 Fifth Avenue at 54th Street - - New York 
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( secure sustained pupil interest and aid in the 


| ) your letterhead and mail for your copies. 
) Mismon £06 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 


By De Groat - Firman - Smith 


These books set a new standard in Arithmetic Text- 
book Achievement. They have been built, from begin- 
ning to end, page by page, with the most painstaking 
care to give the American school pupil just what the 
scientific researches have established that he is entitled 
to have. 

The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of 

TREATMENT, - 

The ONE-STEP-AT-A-TIME method of PRES- 
ENTATION, 

The PRINCIPLE of TEACH FIRST 
THEN DRILL, 

The SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF HANDLING 
the 3909 NUMBER COMBINATIONS —a 
unique and distinctive features of these books— 

The way in which the RECOMMENDATIONS 
of the FOURTH YEAR BOOK of the N. E. A. 
have been met; and 

The MECHANICAL FEATURES of the books 


GIVE THIS SERIES AN OUTSTANDING 
POSITION 
Published in either a Two-Book, Three-Book or Six- 
Book Series. 


and 


We shall be pleased to have you visit our Booth No. 324 | 
at the N.E.A. Exhibit, Boston, Feb. 25th to March Ist. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 


















Gnthusiastic Gees 


Interest - in History 
and Geography ‘Recitations 


] Anat would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both pupils 
and yourself, use the new ATWOOD Regional- 
Political maps cspecially designed for Prob- 
lems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, nationally 
known educational authority. QFor history, use 
the new SANFORD-GORDY series with Euro- 
pean Background and Beginnings. They will 
delight and surprise you in the way they 



















inculcating of basic historical facts. Q Booklets 
describing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. Clip this ad to 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


2249-53 Calumet Ave. Nhe Kimi Chicago, Illinois 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


These books provide a complete course of instruction. 


FIRST-YEAR COURSE 


ee er ere rire ee ere ee ee ree $1.50 
ene SED HIN oo i ss eee ee sae S ena eeeeb bade acaddineseee 1.20 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition (SoRelle)................... 1.20 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE 


Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett)...............cccecceces 1.40 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition (SoRelle and Gregg)........ 1.40 
Applied Business English & Correspondence (Hagar and SoRelle) 


Effectively Correlated 


Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach 
their full 100 per cent efficiency only when the whole six are 
used together. 


Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They 
dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. 
Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears in 
print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector tor Schools 
Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position 


Indispensable for 
Teaching 


Manipulation exceed- # 
ingly simple * 
Connects to any Light- 
Circuit 
At all times ready for 
use 
Magnification 30-230X 
at screen distances 
of 4-15 feet. Avail- 
able for Film-Slide 
Projection. 





Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
. Micro-Slides ; 
. Specimens suspended in solution ; 
. Hanging Drop Slides; 


. Large transparent Specimens up to 23, in. diameter. 


. Film-Slides as diapositives ; 


. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images 


projected vertically on table. 
ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1096 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Office at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 
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THE (SOODE (GLOBES Woods Hutchinson's 
aie ali THE CHILD’S DAY 


University of Chicago : ' " ™ 
y 8 § Revised and Enlarged Edition  § 


Globes present better than any flat map the form o 
of the earth, continental relationships, and true “The Child’s Day” is the story of the day 
of the normal child, telling him how to eat, 
sleep, work, rest, and play. Just enough 
Drawn with Exceeding Accuracy ats | physiology is interwoven to show the rea- 
and Notable for Beauty of Color Live Text | Sons why good habits lead to health. 


relative sizes. 
The Goode globe maps A 


j -—— — ) . a . . . i - = - 
feature the big things in the best way for class | his Revised edition is enlarged by new 
discussion. | material, by questions on the text, and by 


many pages of Health Projects—a wholly 
THE GOODE POLITICAL GLOBE. 


Authoritative | "¢W feature. There are also up-to-date 
On — globe . “ fe in | Suggestions to the Teacher, and Setting-up 
rich old ivory, and national boundaries in — 
ribbons of color. There is no crowding of Teachable | exercises. 


detail. Types are clear and legible. ae 7 
The Illustrations throughout are new and 


THE GOODE PHYSICAL GLOBE. emphasize in a series of charming drawings 


For the Physical Globe, data have been | the principal aids in keeping children 
selected on the same scientific principles healthv 

that were used in making the Political ib 1ealitny. 

Globe. The map is kept ‘rigidly simple. 


Mounted on a stand 27 inches high The Woods Hutchinson Health Series 


Size, 16 inches THE CHILD’S DAY. Grades III-IV.............cecccccecceece 76 
BUILDING STRONG BODIES. Grades IV-V,..............0-. 88 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE. Grades V-VI 

THE NEW HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. Grades VII, VIII, IX.. .96 





You are invited to inspect these globes at Booth 100, Main 
Floor, National Education Association Meeting at Boston. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. B-194) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO. —- SAN _ FRANCISCO HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








The natural way to teach Intuitive Geometry 
By 

Betz, Miller, Miller 

This Work Book in In- 


i 
i" tuitive Geometry has been 
WORK BO OR 1 earefully compiled, pre- 
} senting i acti 


i} in a_ practical 
way _the 7 = Sa. 9 
sit e. Suc 
INTUITIVE, GEOMETRY treatment of the subject 
rt is not only extremely val- 
“By: | uable in itself but is an 


ie excellent foundation for 
BETZ, MILLER, MILLER the study of algebra and 


formal geometry. 

In every curriculum 
plan, given by the Na- 
tional Committee on 


Mathematical Require- 
ments, Intuitive Geometry 
is included. The require- 


s included. | All maps absolutely up-to-date, 
ments outlined by the : 
National Comittee are made complete in the Cram plant. 


met in every instance. ° 
The authors have pro- Special correspondents every- 

vided adequate develop- : : -— 

mental material. It may where keep us immediately ad- 

k s i . 

tae allec Wk aera vised of any changes. Maps are 

subject. 


The plan of the Work printed from new wax engrav- 


The S Co . er ys ae a ings, giving exceptional clearness 
. P ° ° » 7 . Write for 
Getting acquainted with , 3S d 
tse tea Ce any eLetting acquainted with of print, fineness of detail, and 5). yw 
. form, (2) position, (3) beauty of color. Clear type, easy special information con 
size (pertaining to rec- . ° cer > state mats. desk 
rc tangles and rectangular to read in classroom. Priced to ee er Ses 
solids), (4) the ideas of congruence, similarity, symmetry, and equality. : - js > outline maps, atlases, and 
Part II meet limited appropriations. globes. 
Has to do with (1) direct measurement, (2) a study of the properties and 
constructions of the circle, angles, triangles, (3) constructions with lines and 
points, (4) parallelism and the related quadrilaterals, (5) indirect measure- AN / aj J YE 
amenh. AN ALL AMERIC AN LINE 
Part III. Mensuration (Areas and Volumes.) Eight New Series 
The problem material in mensuration is varied in type, sufficient in number : a es . ee . . 
and rich in illustrations. SUPERIOR SERIES INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
Part IV. How geometric facts are proved MODERN SERIES EXCELLO SERIES 
Throughout the book are to be found numerous summaries, tests, mathematical AMERICAN SERIES IDEAL SERIES 
amusements, and suggestive supplementary projects. es 2 , cde ; 5 
Plenty of space is provided in the book for the work of the pupils in answer- SUPERIOR COLORED EXCELLO COLORED 
ing questions, making drawings and constructions, and solving problems. OUTLINE SERIES OUTLINE SERIES 
The teacher who is inexperienced in this line of work will find this book a 
sufficient guide. The teacher who is experienced will be equally pleased because 
of its time-saving devices and its interesting and dependable explanations. 


—— Oe ial to School needs — 1A} L.\— THE EORGE ° RAM OMPANY 


Send for a complete catalogue listing all Harter Publications Map Makers for Sixty Years 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY | VV Established 1867 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS Sy. 31 E. Georgia St., 
2035 EAST SEVENTY-FIRST STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Sixty Years, CRAM Maps and Atlases 
have been accepted and recognized as 
authoritative by Historians and Educators. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOLMES 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 


MOTION PICTURE 
USAT 


es PROJECTOR 












for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 
and CLASS ROOMS 









( NO 

SHAFT |! BELTS 

DRIVE ) or 
| Saamne 


LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft, picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 

Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 








Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20’-9”" x 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 
1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 

1925 Osgood School 
1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 
H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ace WISCONSIN 
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the new, better writing fluid 
in paste form. One dozen quart- 
size tubes with empty quart bottle 
and patent pour-out are contained 
in the small package. 


Schools have found that ‘‘ 
simplifies ink handling. | Lower 
transportation cost, less storage 
space, no freezing, breakage or 
leakage. 


» And a tube of ‘“Permex’’ when 
squeezed in a bottle of water, is 
guaranteed to make a quart of writ- 
ing fluid that is equal to or better 
than any other ink at any price. 













‘**~Permex” cannot be compared to 


Contains 12 quart tubes y 
ink-tablets, crystals and powders. 


and bottle, supplied i in 
blue- -black only. *Per- 
mex” may also be had 
in other packings, in 5 
colors and blue-black. 


Sample tubes and catalog sent on 
request. 





THE AMERIEAN (7?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES oer 512-612 HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET 
















Eager Alert | 


¢ 


EXCITED! 


—the art classes where Drawlet Pens 
give quick, easy expression 
to the artistic impulse ! 


RAWLET PENS are bringing the deep, satis- 
fying thrill of creation to thousands of 
children. Pupils are keenly interested, and con- 
sequently it is a real joy to teach them. 
Endless possibilities lie 1n the naturalness 
of using Drawlet Pens. They are held like a 
pencil, and are just as easy to use. The pupils 
quickly gain mastery of line, with either 
colors or ink. In no time they are designing 
bold posters or executing clean-cut lettering. 
Won't you write for more detailed infor- 
mation about Drawlet Pens? Please give your 
school affiliation, as well as your name and 
address. Esterbrook Pen Co., Dept.A.S.-2 
Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PENS 


No old-style ink, but ‘“Permex’”’ 


Permex’”’ 
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A NEW 


COMBINED BALOPTICON 


Especially Designed for 
Use in the Classroom. 





| HE New L R M Combined Balopti- 

con presents both opaque objects and 
lantern slides. The opaque projector ac- 
commodates unusually large objects in 
the holder, will present a six inch square 
picture or page, and has exceptional illu- 
mination for opaque objects. 

















If you are interested in Visual Instruc- 
tion you should know about this Balop- 


ticon. 
See it at 


BOOTHS 50-51 


at the Boston N. E. A. Exhibit, or write to 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


680 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 















Model LRM 
Balopticon 


STAGE SCENERY 


Velour Curtains and 
Cyclorama Settings 






THIS IMPRINT 
Fm Ine. . 


St. Paut, MIXN. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


Goro F> 

















ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
676 Randolph Bldg. Winston-Salem 
MEMPHIS, TENN. NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Office and Studio 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


i . om . - iN = 
PATENTED 


The Most Essential Improvement Made In Years Is The 
Easy Clean Feature Of The Niedecken Shower Head. 


Niedecken Shower Stalls are furnished complete 

with Niedecken Showers. 

The Niedecken Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum 
temperature, preventing waste of hot water. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLING S MFG.Co. 


maAiLwauntk ice EC, 


bradley ~ ¥ 


Washfountains 





PROMOTE BOTH ' REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND ; MINIMUM OF 
SANITATION 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








JANITOR SERVICE 


s. A. 









ot 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High Scheol, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High Schoel, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 





When You Attend 
The N.E. A. Convention 
In Boston 
See the 


WAYNE STEEL 
GRANDSTAND 


In the Display of The 
J.L.Hammett Company 
BOOTH No. 163 


Wayne StTAnDs For SaFEtTy 


Manufactured by 


Wayne Iron Works 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: Cambridge, Mass. ; New York. 
Baltimore; Indianapolis ; 








PAGE walls of steel 


Children can play safe and __ ing, copper-bearing steel fabric 
happyinsideadefiniteboundary and all galvanized fittings. 
line of Page Chain Link Fence. Gives long lived protection for 
Heavily galvanized after weav- lawns, gardens and homes. 


National Service 


Page distribution covers the country. Write for 
literature and the name of the 
distributor near you. 


PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave.— Dept. 2-J 
Chicago, Illinois 












Page makes and erects Wrought Iron Fence too 












Senior Swings Ocean Waves 
Junior Swings Portable Slides 
Hammock Swings Straight Slides 
Chair Swings Wave Slides 

Junior Traveling Rings Horizontal Ladders 
Senior Flying Rings Parallel Bars 
Junior Traveling Rings Jumping Standards 
Senior Traveling Rings Merry-Go-Rounds 
Teeter Boards Combination Outfits 
Teeter Ladders Flexible Ladders 
Giant Strides Climbing Poles 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


PARADISE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CoO. 


29th and Forest Home Aves. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Auditorium 
Lighting 
Control 


IGGER and better school buildings have 
produced the need of better lighting dis- 
tribution and control. 

@ brings to you two different products 
with similarly high quality for two impor- 
tant requirements. Everyone interested in 
school construction and safety should know 
about them. 















Send for complete catalog 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS 


for 
All School 
Buildings 
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NARRAGANSETT | 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 
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Ser:ior High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


NARRAGANSETT EQUIPPED 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS STEEL SHELVING for 
STEEL LOCKERS—Recessed Basket Storage 
STEEL LOCKERS—Gymnasium Sewing Compartments 
; 5 Drawing Room 
STEEL STORAGE SUPPLY taunies 

CABINETS Sterage Room 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 214 East 40th St. 
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A SILENT EFFICIENT 
DOOR HOLDER 








—— 


————GLYNN=JOHNSON Co. —__ 
That Will Solve Your Door Holding Problem 


The Hercules Door Holder is manufactured of cast bronze of 
sturdy construction with no springs or mechanism to get out of 
order. Equipped with a special tough rubber shoe that will not 
mar the floor or coverings. Easily operated with foot and is 
guaranteed to hold the door in a positive manner. 


Write for Descriptive Literature. Sample Submitted Upon Request. 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 


La Porte, Ind. 


District Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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YOU Are Invited 
To Attend The 


SPENCER EXHIBIT — Booth 46 
Ar THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Mechanics Building, Boston 
FEBRUARY 25-Marcu | 


© 
where all Spencer Visual Education 
Equipment will be on display. 





SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 





Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Northwestern 
Buildings: 
Levy Mayer Hall and Gary Library 
of Law, equipped with Hamlin’s 
Sound-Proof Doors. 


SHVNEUONNENULENELUUOGUEOUUGOONUOOOSENUOOOER LUGAR UUGUN OANA Ave 
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SUMAN OANDEANNSA USUAL 


3527 S$. LeSalle St. 


The World’s Most 
Modern Schools 


recognize the importance of 
HAMLINIZED edge tight 
SOUND-PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


University’s New 











Jas. Gamble Rogers, New York ~- 
Childs & Smith, Chicago ~~ 
Associate Architects 


The Northwestern University, Chicago, has been equipping new buildings 
with HAMLINIZED Sound-Proof Doors Since 1910. 
Hamlinized Folding Partitions make possible the division of as- 
sembly rooms or other large spaces into smaller recitation rooms. 
Hamlinized Doors retard the transmission of distracting sound 
waves and favor thought concentration. Over-crowded schools 

can find relief by making better use of existing rooms. 

Modern colleges, institutions, and churches are insulating their 
study rooms with HAMLINIZED Edge-Tight Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Partitions. 


Information on request. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 


1510 Lincoln St. Evanston, Illinois 
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Complete and 
Intelligent 
Visual Service 


The aim of this So- 
ciety has been con- 
stant toward provid- 
ing Educators with 
an International 
Headquarters for 
every aid to Visual 
Education. 

> Vv. B. PICTU- 
ROLSand Projectors 
meet the most rigid 
tests. They operate 
easily, are safe, de- 
pendable, and suc- 
cessfully apply the 
most modern princi- 
ples of superior pro- 
jection. 
PICTUROLS made to order from your material or 
supplied from our complete library which includes 
hundreds of subjects covering all essential courses. 


S/ 
S 


S.V.E. PICTUROL Projector has triple 

condensing lenses, patented double aperture 

glasses and only patented Heat Ray Filter. 

Absolutely fool proof; operates from any 
circuit or from battery. 


Write today for complete catalog of PICTUROLS and request details 
of our special offer of FREE Library with PICTUROL Projector. 


We are exhibiting at Booth No. 232, N. E. A. Convention, Boston. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Manuficturers, Producors and Datributors of Visual Aids 
Dept. 10 Chicogp, Illinois ~ 
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FOLDING WALLS 


That 
furnish 
Quiet Zones 
for efficient 
school 


work. 


Even Your Gymnasium 


(The Noisiest Room In Your Building) 
IS MADE QUIET BY DIVIDING WITH 
“QUIET ZONE FOLDING WALLS” 


Correct Acoustics 
Permit Rough Usage 
Require No Floor Track. 


Bolted Automatically And Rigidly To Floor. 


Send now for Booklet 


QUIET ZONE FOLDING WALL COMPANY 
5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 
Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT | 
FOR THE SCHOOL KITCHEN AND 
DINING ROOM OR CAFETERIA 


THE CLEVELAND LINE is to be found in the 
largest university installations down to grade 
school lunchrooms. 

Known everywhere for its long wear and econ- 
omy. 

Our Engineering Department is at your dis- 
posal, entirely without obligation, to help you 
plan efficiently on your particular needs. 


“We specialize in serving schools.” 


Prompt deliveries on either new equipment or 
supplies. Write us. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE (o 


General Offices and Factory 
3323 VEGA AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


She a ea (sredit 


to you who choose it, the fence you plan to pro- 
vide must be the best looking as well as right 
priced. Good fence looks is mostly a matter of 
good fence building — and that, too, is where we 
have built a reputation. 


Can we meet with you to talk over 
your needs—or send you our Catalog? 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION carey 
225 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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{| SoaPERIOR Liquip Soap System] 


Representative 
Schools 
Equipped With 
Soaperior 
Liquid Soap 
System 





All Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
All Public Schools. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
All Public Schools, 
Moline, llinois 

All Public Schools, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 








The original and pioneer liquid soap system de- 
veloped to a new high point of efficiency. 


Meets new conditions fer cleanliness, disease pre- 
vention and sanitation! 


Easily installed . . . ornamental and attractive! 
Built rugged and sturdy to withstand hard usage! 


Trouble proof ... cannot be tampered with! No 
glass breakage! 

Economical . . . saves soap! 
soap! 

Approved, specified, and recommended by educa- 
tional authorities, architects, and engineers. 

Let us send you interesting data about the expe- 
riences of representative schools throughout the 
country with the Soaperior System. 


Universitv of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Universitvof Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Carter H. Harrison 
High School, 

Chicago, Illinois 
Wadleigh High School, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Thornton Township 
High School, 

Harvey, IIlinois 


These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your Prevents theft of 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 
University of 

Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana 
Lindbloom High Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

All Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit—Indianapolis—San Francisco 
Pittsburgh—Cleveland—Cincinnati—Milwaukee—Minneapolis—St. Louis—Windsor, Ont. 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 





U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES Corp. 


52 East 10th Street 435 S. Western Avenue 
New York City Chicago, III, 

















Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite al] our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of seheol 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 
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Builders’ Hardware ......... ° Dusters (Sanitary) ........0.+. EAMNEED HOMIE ccccicccceeces Rulers and Rules...... 6eeeeene ° WENT, 0:086. 6050060656500 ouenee 
Building Engineers ........ eeee Electric Ranges ........ esaeeee Lighting Equipment .........+. BEES COMMON cicccccccsseccces VOPRIEN occcccccccocsccccese eee 
Building Material ............. BN 2:46.05. 4540400608000006 +% BE Gk 25 405 4 04.0609:0500440640% Sanitary Appliances ........... Ventilating Apparatus eeeeeeee 
ES re Eraser Cleaners .........-. see Bee GOD 6000000000800 éees BB. ccccccccccccccccccccceces Wagons ..... eccccccccccce seer 
SE. 66.000060600.040060+ ‘ees Fans—Blower .......sesee0e. ae ME. 6.0:6:6.0066:4006-6664665466004 WOEME cocccecccccescvecsoceccs Wl BORTES 2. ccscccces osueuee 
Cafeteria Equipment ........ ° Fans—Ventilators ........ see NE 562 0i60.05-544004460404008 School Busses .......se.seeeees Wall Burlaps ........++++ eee 
ND isc cseceesoes sueeews DN 5 os 4h 6559 66.6000600606% Loose-Leaf Books ......... ieee Scientific Apparatus ........... Wall Paints ..... saendes s00eee 
Caps and Gowns.........eesees UE SUED a 6 0:6 600600600606 Manual Training Supplies...... EE 5 b6.6065.054604 4660006066 Waste Baskets ....... cccccccee 
GORGE . gcc ccccccccccesesecss ML. soe 500045068608 Benches ...... $60600066006060 Sewage Disposal ........s.e0. Water Color Materials.......-+ 
BEE 45:5-6:6460006604460666646406 Sewing Machines" ree S066 ec8ee Water Heaters .......... coves 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. DE mi nee 606ttadeebndein ss eons Shades and Awnings...... eeeee Water Pressure Systems.....> 
; Ss . Metal Construction ............ Shelving ...ccccccccccsccccccces Waterproofing .......-. esceee * 
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you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be Machinery .......... pauses BOE 06-560004 4064654465400 eisee Water Systems ........esce0e8 
of help to PERONIIIED 606s csccsscccsecse BD 60:46'0006.06.6666.600000060004 Weather Strips ........ 6606008 
Motion Pictures ..........; Soap Dispensers .......... Windows and Window Sash. 
EC TPLTEEPTT ERT TOTTI CTE RY TCT T TCT TTT Pe TTT ee Motion Picture Projectors... Stage Equipment .. Window Ventilators ..... ° 
Motion Picture Screens....... Lighting ........ Wire Window Guards.... 
Dita cnccecnssedccvesccscsascesdsedsessesees PRs a ccceceeceses Motors .......+++++++++ seeetees Scenery ....-ssseseesseees . Wood .... +++ sss. sreeee 
Musical Instruments ......... ‘ DURE TONS ccsccccccee cceese ° Woodworking Machinery.. 
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Cold Scholars 


cannot study 


Notice how completely ATHEY 
Weatherstrips seal the window 
against drafts, dust, and smoke by 
the cloth-to-metal contact—the only 
method devised that makes windows 
weather-tight without making them 
hard to open and close. 


or concentrate on class work. 
It costs very little to make 
schoolrooms draft-proof when 
compared to the saving in fuel 
and the benefits to the school 
averages. Records show that it 
seldom takes three years for the 
saving in fuel to pay for the 
installation of ATHEY Weath- 
erstrips, not taking into account 
the saving because of cleaner 
rooms and less fuel and ashes 
to handle. 


Cloth Lined Metal WEATHERSTRIPS 


WINDOW SHADES 
Send for our New Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6023 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Detroit: 
W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Rez’d- 
420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 





Yesterday 


a 


Today 


Eo o_o 


' 





SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 
with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
with the ordinary wardrobe—in, for exam- 
ple, a school—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’ x 2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. The 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- 
ing. May we send the illustrated catale yu. 
containing them? 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


EVAN|S VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 

















DOUGHERTY CAFETERIAS 


Mean Dependable Service 


Dougherty Equipped Ocean City High School, 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


HERE promptness in serving meals is so 
important as in the school, dependable Cafe- 
MAA teria Equipment is a necessity. 
Sitios: 8 teen DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equipment is de- 
you our complete a2 . Race : ee 
setelen cacertas signed to give constant, dependable service, 


every item needed year-in and year-out, without any unneces- 
for a School Cafe- > 4 
buaiin. sary delays for replacement or repairs. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE KITCHEN 


W. F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, Inc. 
1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


A Severe | 
Test! 


A building contractor once remarked, “The severest 
test I can recommend for any equipment is a three year 
test in a school. If it stands up there, it can be used 
anywhere.” 

That explains why the demand for Century Drinking 
Fountains in school construction is increasing every 
year. Century Fountains are built to withstand the 
carefree handling of youth. 

The buyer of Century drinking 
equipment gets economy of upkeep 
and operation together with pleasing 
design and at no greater cost than is 
expected for a quality product. 

The Century catalogue illustrates 
and describes the complete line of 
fountains. Write for a free —_ 

le, 


Century Brass Works, Inc., Bellevi 
il. 














Drinking Fountains 


TRADE MARK REG ~~ & Shower Heads 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
‘estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


CORK THE BEST 


COMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 

| schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dust is a Menace to Health 





Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. Our 
new improved dust tray for either 
metal or wood trough is the last word 
in sanitation. 


For details see Sweet’s Catalogue, 
page C3239. For other information ad- 
dress Dudfield Mfg. Co., 116 West 
Kansas St., Liberty, Mo. 




















OUR NEW 1400 Series Kin- 
dergarten Chairs are attractive- 
ly designed and strongly built. 
Made in four sizes. Finished 
in red or brown, striped in 


black. 


Sold through leading school 
supply distributors. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Incorporated 
No. 1412 LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








¢" \ 
Inspirational Subjects 


in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


57 West 61st St. Chicago, III. } 
(4009) 
i i 














VELOUR CURTAINS 


CURTAIN TRACKS STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 
328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Automotive Essentials 
BY RAY F. KUNS 

A well-correlated school text outlining a carefully selected driver’s course. 
Well-chosen illustrations and the clear manner in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of automechanics and electricity are presented enable the student who 
masters the text to intelligently select, use, and repair automobiles. 

Cloth, 400 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 500 illustrations. Price $1.92. 


Mechanical Drafting Handbook 


BY FRANK R. KEPLER. 





Bruce Books 


Two New Productions of Unusual Interest 


This handbook, to be out soon, will serve as a reference book and guide in 
laying out drawings, lettering, use of conventions, indication of dimensions, 
and checking. It contains in complete and convenient form tables covering 
bolts, threads, keys, washers, decimal equivalents, abbreviations, and all the 
other data which must be available for intelligent following of a class text 
and efficient work at a drafting board. 

Paper, 128 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Price to be announced. 


The Bruce Publishing Co, Milwaukee 
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You Receive Fall 
Value When You 


JUONINNIIOUNNVOUNOOLLOULUOUA0NONOONSOOSUONOONSOUAUOASOUGOAOOUSOOAOOUHUOAOAS AAA 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


ER*StHbol Modellin 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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Your Story in Pictures Ileaves Nothing Untold i i a 
Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 


ES 
me ») 
hy 


WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 


2 4 The Speed | of cleaning your school floors. . 


| 
} 


further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 


| and Accuracy of an Arrow ff. We will eediy sent yon 


Your product and selling points por- 

trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s = 
mind instantly and unmistakably; Be Svecgans 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 


ENGRAVERS a i MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
| 122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| 
] 


After Dustless Brush 


Superintendent 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
FILLING STATIONS 


—provide complete fountain pen 
filling service at a penny a fill. 

—enable all written work to be 
done in uniform color and 
quality of ink. 

—eliminate spilling of bottles of 
ink on floors and garments. 
—promotes general efficiency of 

students and teachers—no lost 
time while trying to borrow 
ink. 
Your letter head will bring a 
Station on approval. 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
7335 Coles Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





© im 


IESBURY HIGH SCHOOLs« 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


[Matson 10h |e D) ty (Oam ia On aD ao) 4 


\ 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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AMERICAN PORTABLE 


‘‘Semi-Permanent’”’ Schools 


What more can school authorities ask of such easily and 
conveniently erected buildings than sturdiness, comfort, 
attractiveness, and economy? 


One to six-room units. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 
601-611 ALASKA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Representatives in 
Rock Island, Ill. Richmond, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. 
Easton, Pa. Painesville, O. 
BUILDINGS IN 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 

St. Louis 
SCHOOL 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


STATES 


FORTY-FIVE 





SCENERY 
OF 
QQUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





SCIENTIFIC 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 
ee for 


EFFICIENCY 
and 


HEALTH 


We also 
manufacture the 
Scientific 

B Study Chair 
Kindergarten Table Kindergarten Chair 

Made in five heights— Made in five heights— 

18” - 20” - 22” - 24” - 26” From 10” to 14” 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC. 
52 Warren St., New York City 


BUST SCV TE SSSR TSS C TeV aa aa 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY | 


Sd 


aL Sees Chk nOeRSOSSSRHRNewes 
vee aS 
OUR PLANS > -\- if” oN AND MEET EVERY 
A REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR. 
BUILDING CODE 


Ca 


APPROVED = 
BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


rx 
Be - 


e paket Se - ~ 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detaii, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 


the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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I THE eae eee ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ “AGENCIES 











The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. All members are required to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
duty to American Education. Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 





Mark The H Mark 
a NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. a 
Teacher Agencies | Teacher Agencies 





FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. The Educators’ Bureau The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


W. A. Myers, Manager 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 322 Occidental Bidg. Dettinmenatin, tent. 25th Year 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Efficient, professional, pl ah canvinn State licensed and regulated 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. Willard N. Parker, Manager 


for 
Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
President Secretary No advance fee No charge to school officials 14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 





Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. Interstate Teachers’Agency The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia iit 7. e. Coe, Mer. ‘ain tad o. te ides 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City ffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 7 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. Branch Office 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE Twenty years experience. Write for information Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 






The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


308 Peoples Bank Bldg. 34 years of successful experience 
Des Moines, Iowa. in teacher placement work 


: js ‘ .P , Effici d Reliab! i 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 412 Shops Suliding ee _ nil =~ 
' for teachers. E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
H. A. Mitchell Proprietor ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


‘Distinguished Personnel Service** 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ey : 366 Fifth Ave., a 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY The purpose of the National As- 086 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sartast ta. s Branch Offices? 836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is ee See iy SAO ™ 


A Superior Agency for Superior Paste. We Register Only 


SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL to enhance the value of the serv- Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 





ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


tional institutions and to teachers. “The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency" 
302 Hurst Bldg.. Buffalo, N. Y. Western Teachers’ Exchange 
L. E. » Mer. Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 


College—Normal School—High School—Grades. cational necessity as a means of 
Service free to school officials. 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 

bringing into contact the pur- 

chasers of teaching qualifications 


ya We place teachers in the leading schools and 
and those who have such quailifi colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service cations to sell. 
10th year 


Has the ane of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 








Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 





STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ACMOMr PHP 
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XN onc} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
SS Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 


OXC Ball Bearing Haylard 


Carrier, so that flag flies free, fr ™ 


instead of wrapping around Flag \ - 
Staff. ; 

Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


| N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 





Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


: S, ' 
Cut about % actual size. ice—it’s cheaper 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Save Money on 
Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. S. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. S.” on inkwell 
orders. 

Order from your school sup- 

ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for samples of the two 
SAMPLES sizes of U.S. Inkwells. Each Fit 
SENT ON with the same practical fea- s 
tures. Each easily installed, but Any Size 
REQUEST with two sizes of glass wells. Opening 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 










Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland Indiana 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, III. 


UG Thana aa oe i 
BLACK BOARD F 
) 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 


perfect operation. 


i did tt 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


OCU 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


ered 





and Physical Education. 
26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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on 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 









OUR METHODS of personal attention and careful 
selection of candidates have brought us 100% in- 
crease in business. Consult us for your second 
semester vacancies. 







‘iicgvi’ THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY SHic4°@; 





SUC 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


C. STONECIPHER, Mer. LICENSED. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Officials, Let Us Serve You. Efficient, Dependable. 
916 STATE LIFE BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS 








ia Nurse, desires Public 
beeen -INKWELLS Age 3. 
School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the ee 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved “Chi- B—R.N., post graduate 
cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples School Nurse one 


and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., yang ig ytonnet yy 
Ave., Cleveland, O 


—_— 


WANTED 


0529 Euclid 








Wanted — School supply houses and agents | to 4 years Industrial 
handle Inner Braced Movable School Desks and Camp 
Chairs. Write for agencies immediately. Inner Nurse; 
Braced Sales Company, West Washington at Southwest. No. 
Harding St., Indianapolis, Ind. for 


i CAPS AND GOWNS 
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SCHOOL NURSES AVAILABLE 


A—R.N., 2 vears School Nurse, 2 years County 
Health or 
Preters Eastern location. 
r ublic 
position, one year 
one year 
Has had 3 years’ college work. Age 34. 
school appointment paying $200. 


ee C—Post graduate Public Health Yale University 
Nursing. 
Tuberculous Children; 
desires Public Health position West or 
1708 Aznoe’s Central 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan Ave., 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES ets for 










FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics 
adopted almost in its entirety by the National Association of Teach- 
ers Agencies. An unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Busi- 
ness Managers, Librarians, Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and 
Directors of Physical Education, as well as Teachers for every de- 
partment in the public schools, by means of which School Boards 
may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found 
more commodious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus 
Building. Does College and University work only. 

The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 








active 


Teachers’ Teachers’ Agency Still 


under same 
management. Best Schools 


ALBI ALBERT R | ee East Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
om Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington @nd women on our avail- 
~ Established 1885 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 





Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
yy SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


2—Unbreakable. 





FELT SPECIALTIES 

We make a complete line of various felt special- 
ties for parades, home comings, athletic events, 
etc. Send for our catalog showing our line and 
prices. . Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 

accniajanesps sisal Tl wsiurrsssieruniasinacniiiiliae 
Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 


number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Tay Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Nee sicipanel ee eee aasaciest teat aces os ete i epee imine 
School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 
We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain- 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
your auditorium printed at reasonable 


School position. 





6 years 
Public 
Clinic. 

Desires 


He alth, 


Orthopedic 


Chiet 
part 


nurse 1 
time School 


Registry 
Chicago, Il. 








For High School Graduates. Our style and mate- 
tial recognized as regulation. Write for sample 
outfit and liberal rental-purchase proposition. 
No obligation“involved. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., free. 
1011 South Fourth St., Greenville, I11. 


Supplies, manuals, 
taining school 


Stockton, Calif. 








and all necessities for main- 
libraries. 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 


National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 
UNIFORMS 
For School Bands. Catalog, colored sketches, and 


samples mailed free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1011- 
1100 South Fourth St., Greenville, Il. 


prices. 


Illustrated pamphlet 
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— Nibroc Provides 
Pupils with Clean 


Individual Towels 


Five Nibr« roc Paper Tow 
ele will dri ak aj lass of 
water, Nibro - cam- 
ele for water. 


oe Tins ae 
ny 
o we q 
| 
ti 
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| j 
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ll 


—and helps prevent 
the spreading of 
children’s ills 


Try to pull a Nibroc 
Towel apart. Note how 
it resists tearing. 





roc absorbs it instantly, 


[— assure 
complete sanitation 
and help prevent the 
spreading of contagious 
diseases among school children. 





Nibroc Paper Towels are a great 
convenience where large numbers 
of pupils use the washroom at the re =e aie 
same time. They encourage clean- ie 
liness. 

School superintendents have found Nibroc protection 


and economical service a decidedly worthwhile factor in 
lowering the maintenance cost of their washrooms. 





Make your own tests with a generous free sample 
package of Nibrocs. Send for them now. 


BROWN COMPANY LL = \ 





- i x b ce as many y te we als S$ as most ¢ conte ets; there- 
PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE fo ore it requires but hi 1M theater ntion. Meas 
uring 101,x15x3°%% inches, it is . irnishe od in 
; Pe | ; clean white aman or in vario “ ors to 
Boston Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis match your woodwork, It is eas ily an ched 
to washroom walls. 


New York Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samue] 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

National School Equipment Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of III. 
BOILER COMPOUND 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

American City Magazine, The 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Harter School Supply Company 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES , 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
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RY OF EQUIPMENT AND 8S 


= The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 


Standard School Equipment Co. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Scientific Seating, Inc. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUND 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Company, The 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Cleser Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Glynn-Johnson Corporation 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 

Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Adam Electric Company, Frank 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
ERASERS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Palmer Company, The 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
United States Quarry Tile Cu. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Durafiex Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLUSH VALVES 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company ; 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FOLDING WALLS 
“Quiet Zone” Folding Wall Co. 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
F-N Company, Inc., The 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Reischmann Chair Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of III. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS : 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel] Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lemb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Paradise Playground Equip. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


HE two short centuries since America was a fringe of colonies struggling for 

existence upon a wild and troubled Atlantic seaboard have seen a territorial 
expansion, industrial growth, and social development which in magnitude and 
far reaching influence dwarf into insignificance any comparable experience in 
human history. The mere thought of a handful of sturdy pioneers, struggling 
against seemingly insurmountable odds in some strange and far away land, grow- 
ing within the span of three lives into a united people of a hundred millions with 
a true nationality, staggers the imagination. That, that people should assume a 
position of absolute world supremacy in industry and a dominant position in 
international political affairs seems almost grotesque—it would be were it not so. 


Let us stop and consider the consequence of America’s almost explosive growth. 
Let us consider the phases of that growth which, aside from purely individual 
and purely family affairs, come closest to our personal interests and personal 
experiences. Let us consider American Community Life, that all important 
phase which covers the interrelation and common problem of a group of people 
living together under common bonds of geography, government and interest. 


That American Community Life has in some ways suffered as the natural 
result of a meteoric national development cannot be denied. Relieved by a few 
outstanding exceptions which only serve to emphasize the general state, the 
American Community stands today as an example of unguided, and for the most 
part uncontrolled development. Monumental of American enterprise and spirit 
’though it is, we have at last come to the realization that the American Community 
lacks the harmony of expression and unity of purpose which its all important 
position and true significance merits, and with this new awakening has come a 
conception of greater possibilities and greater responsibilities. 


If we would take any part in the reconstruction of American Community Life 
which has at last taken hold, we must turn from the abstract to matters of cold 
fact. We must not turn from ideals and lofty purposes but rather, keeping them 
always in mind, must work with more tangible materials to gain our end. We 
must face problems as they are and solve them in honest practical ways, using 
for our guide the knowledge gathered from all kindred experiences. We must 
play fair and square with our fellow men, willing to exchange ideas and experiences 
that all communities may benefit from common knowledge. 


As the center of community interest, the public building becomes at once the 
center of our attention. It is the one tangible symbol of an ideal. It is the one 
point where utilitarian and inspirational aspects find a common focus. It is the 
one expression of solidity, progress, ambition and lofty purpose which the com- 
munity possesses. In spirit and in fact, it is the community. 


To each of us falls some share in the development of this new and larger program. 
To each of us come new and greater responsibilities according to our qualifications 
and our interests. To Modern Public Buildings comes the call to furnish a medium 
for the exchange of thought, ideas, and experiences in the solution of the problems 
of construction, equipment, and maintenance which confront and are common 
to all modern public buildings; a medium through which the various groups 
may acquaint each other with progress and development; a medium dealing 
largely in technical subjects, yet avoiding the mathematic detail of a strictly engi- 


Modern 





S 
an. me Re 
BRUCE- MILWAUKEE 


With the January issue the 
Bruce Publication formerly 
known as “Modern Schools” 
changed its name, broadened its 
scope, and became dedicated to 
a greater service. 


Continuing its work in the 
great field of modern schools, 
Modern Public Buildings adds 
to that firm foundation § the 
equally important, equally in- 
teresting, and closely associated 
problems of other community 
buildings. 


Every school man will find 
the new and larger Bruce Pub- 
lication of increased interest be- 
cause it will bring him _ into 
closer touch with his associates 
in the great field of public 
service. 


Public Buildings 


CONSTRUCTION — EQUIPMENT — MAINTENANCE 


The Bruce Publishing Company, Publishers 
Chicago 


MILWAUKEE 


New York 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporation 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
SCENERY 
Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT . 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 
Co. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

8TEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

8TEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 

TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
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Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge ee 
Johnson Service Compa 

TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


ADVERTISERS’ 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Hough Shade Corporation 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply > 
Sheldon & Company, E 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp.. Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vuleanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Company 


Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Itemizing the Bill 


Mr. H. G. Lehrbach, business manager of the 
Pasadena senools, recently received a bill from a 
local garage man for the cleaning of one of the 
school department cars.  Aecording to the Los 
Angeles School Journal, the bill read as follows: 

“For steam cleaning of motor and chassis aud 
washing body of car, Order No. 8784, $4.50.” 

It was approved by Business Manager Henry G. 
Lehrbach of the schools, the board of education, 
and a warrant was drawn in payment of the bill. 
Mark Keppel, county superintendent of schools, re- 
fused to pay the warrant, stating the bill should 
have been itemized. 

Mr. Lehrbach was perplexed. He couldn't 
how the bill could be itemized, but sent it to Mr. 
Cole, the garage man, and urged him to do lis best. 
This was the result. 

“Waterials: Non-alkali soap (green), Se; L. L. 
gas for making steam, 28c; kerosene No. 1A, White, 
jo; use of chamois and cloths, 15c; use of sponges, 
3c; 50 gallons city water (Villa reservoir) 50c ; bone 
labor, two colored men manipulating hose and tools, 
$3.47; total, $4.50. 

“Labor estimated: 175 strokes to the right, 126 
strokes to the left, 104 strokes circular, 300 jabs 
direction not noted; no estimated profit or charge 
for typewriter.” 

The revised bill was presented with the new war- 
rant and it was approved by Mr. Keppel and paid 
to Mr. Cole. 


Gleaned from School Examinations 
They march with their faces in front of them. 
And heard the shot fired round the world. 
Men may rise on stepping stones of their dead cells 
to higher things. 
A writ of disposition is served on an official when 
he is not strict enough in his duty. 
Having a head full of beautiful stone gray hair. 
National bank notes are issued by the national 
banks, under the supervision of the national 
government. 
They will ride on the ferry’s wheel. 
The onlyless country I know of. 
I love the rocks and rails. 
I put a bed of cannons round there. 
Chaos (Coos) County. 
A vacation letter from a pupil to a teacher closes 
with, “My remains to you.” 


see 


Almost Incredible 


The professor returned home late at night and 
when he opened the door of his bedroom, he heard 
a noise under the bed. 

“Who is there?” he demanded. 

“Nobody,” came a voice from under the bed. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the great man. “And I 


could swear that there was somebody under the 
bed.” 


- ——| = 


or 


Mary—‘‘Mother.” 
Mother—“Yes.” 

Mary—*“Teacher says we’re here to help others.” 
Mother—“Of course, we are.” 
Mary—‘“Well, what are the others here for?” 
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The Explanation 

Teacher: “Can any of you tell me why one 
part of the church is called the altar?” 

Hopeful Little Miss: “Please, teacher, 
it’s where girls change their names.” 

Going, Going—— 

She was a professor’s wife, and proud of her 
husband. One day, when she had visitors to tea, 
she told them all about him. 

“He’s marvelous, my husband.” she said. “At 
this minute he is ‘in the laboratory conducting 
some experiments. You know, the professor ex- 
pects to go down to posterity——” 

B-r-r-r!) Crash! Rattle! came from the diree- 
tion of, the laboratory. 

The visitors looked at each other anxiously. 

“Dear me!” said one. “I hope the professor 


hasn't. gone!” 


because 


Making Sure 
“What did IT learn to-day, teacher?” 
“Why do you ask?” 
“Thev'll want to know at home.” 


ae 
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TO STANDARDIZE WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 
A general conference on the subject of simpli- 
fication of wood folding and portable chairs was 
held on December 5, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The conference was called by the division 
of simplified practice, of the Bureau of Standards. 
U. S. Department of Commerce to take up the 
proposals for simplifying chair products and to 
arrange the details for developing a simplified 
practice recommendation for chair products. 

The simplified-practice committee of chair manu- 
facturers is carrying on its studies in cooperation 
with the National School-Supply Association and 
is enlisting the support and encouragement of other 
individuals and organizations interested in the 
project. 


MR MEEKER REPRESENTS KEWAUNEE 
AS CONSULTANT 

The Kewaunee Manufacturing 
waunee, Wisconsin, through Mr. C. G. Campbell. 
treasurer and general manager. has announced 
that Arthur Y. Meeker, formerly vice-president of 
the Alberene Stone Company for some years, is 
now associated with them as special representative. 
His office is located at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Mr. Meeker will give particular attention to the 
equipment of laboratories in colleges. universities. 
hospitals, and large industrial plants, and will 
cooperate with the cempany’s engineering and edu- 
cational departments. 

The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company has ad- 
vised the architectural and engineering profession. 
college and university authorities, and those in- 
terested in laboratory problems or construction, 
that Mr. Meeker’s experience is now available for 
them. The many friends of 
Mr. Meeker will be glad to 
learn that business relations 
which have been established 
through conscientious serv- 
ice and fair dealing are to 
be continued in this new 
capacity with the Kewaunee 
Manufacturing Company. 


MR. PALMER DIES 

Mr. Austin N. Palmer, 
the originator of the Palmer 
method of writing, who died 
in November, at his home 
in New York City, was well 
known in the school field. 
He was president of the A. 
N. Palmer Publishing Com- 
pany, editor of the Ameri- 
can Penman Magazine, and 
enjoyed the distinction of 
being the originator and 
promoter of better penman- 
ship. 


Company, Ke- 


The funeral services were 
held in New York City on 
November 18, and_ burial 
took place at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The pallbearers were 
all executives connected with 
the Palmer Company. 
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SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The American Seating Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has just issued a useful pamphlet, entitled ‘Seat- 
ing Equipment for High Schools.” The pamphlet 
which was prepared by Prof. Henry Eastman 
Bennett, formerly of William-and-Mary College, 
outlines the fundamental principles which should 
govern in the selection of hygienic furniture for 
high-school use. The author points out that in 
the selection of the proper furniture for school 
use there must be considered such important points 
as convenience for janitorial service, sanitary con- 


struction, durability, minimum cost of upkeep, 
arrangement in the room, and adjustments or 


assignments to fit individual needs. 

The pamphlet also touches upon the problem of 
standard heights for school seats. <A practical 
tuble of seat heights is given. ranging from 
13 to 1334 in. and from 20 to 2084, in. Based on 
the table it is found that one fourth of the seats 
should be 18 in. high, one half should be 16 in. 
high, and one fourth still lower. In general it is 
found that the low seat measures are among the 
girls and the frail boys. It is among these that 
postural defects are must common and more serious 
in permanent results. Special attention has been 
given to this group of students to provide proper 
hack support and to encourage erect posture. There 
is also need for an improved type of seating for 
writing. for library work, and sewing. 


ISSUE NEW NORTON CATALOG 

The Norton Door Closer Company, the largest 
manufacturer of automatic door closers, of Chicago, 
Ill.. has issued its new Catalog No. 18, describing 
and illustrating the Norton liquid door closer of 
1900 and the new improved door closer of 1928. 
The catalog shows the door closer in use in a 
variety of public buildings and_ illustrates the 
varied uses to which it may be put. The booklet 
gives directions for installing the door closer. 
offers a table of dimensions and weights, and brief 
specifications for the use of architects and school 
officials. ; 

School officials, or architects, who may be in- 
terested in door-closing devices may obtain com- 
plete information and prices by addressing the 
Norton Company, at 2900 North Western Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 


TRADE-MARK DECISION RENDERED IN 
FAVOR OF GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT COMPANY 
The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
recently rendered an important decision in the 
trade-mark case of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company of Providence, R. I., against Boydell Bros. 
White Lead & Color Company of Detroit, Mich. 
This interesting case had its beginning when the 
Boydell Bros. White Lead & Color Company sought 
to register the words, ‘canned light.” as a trade- 
mark for various mixed paints and paint-enamel. 
and were opposed by the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company on the ground that its mark, “barreled 
sunlight” is used on the same class of goods. The 
evidence submitted was sufficient to establish the 

prior use of the latter mark. 


NEW WIDE-FIELD BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Roches 
ter, N. Y., has just placed on the market its 
new wide-field binocular microscope, which is 
claimed to be the most useful all-around microscope 
manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Company. 

The microscope has unusual adaptability under 
a great variety of circumstances and a few of its 
many uses are for the purpose of dissecting, for 
bacteriology, for plant and tree culture, for insect 
study, for skin diseases, for botany, for tissue 
study. and for testing materials. . 


ISSUE NEW CATALOG 
Under the title “One Hundred Uses for Pathé 
Pictures,” the Pathé Exchange, 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City, has issued a new catalog 
of motion pictures suited for educational and other 
groups. 


CHANGE IN GRADE NAMES FOR OAK 
FLOORING 

The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
Chicago, Ill., has announced changes in the grade 
names of oak flooring. The standard grades of 
oak flooring will be hereafter named as follows: 

First grade quartered (old name, clear). 

First grade quartered (sap clear). 

Second grade quartered (select). 

First grade plain (clear). 

Second grade plain (select). 

Third grade (No. 1. common). 

Fourth grade (No. 2 common). 
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Wm. H. Hall Free Library—Providence, R. I. 


GEORGE FREDERICK HALL, ARCHITECT 


Distribution 


of Light 


. | MEANS eye protection to the child- 


e Ornamental Type 
; KAYLINE-RADIANT UNIT ren who rely upon you for mental 


and physical development. 


N 


t | Proper class room illumination 
demands highly efficient light that is 
distributed over the whole area. 


The Kayline-Radiant Unit attains 
the greatest [90%] light out-put which 
is distributed over a 60° zone instead 
of the average 45° zone. This means 
more light and equalized illumination 
throughout the room. 


Our engineers will gladly go over 
your particular lighting requirements, 
make recommendations and furnish 
samples for testing— at no cost to you. 
Catalogs and complete literature will 
be sent on request. 
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CLEVELAND, O. 


Columbia Junior High School—Columbia, S. Car. Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment 
JAMES B, URQUHART, ARCHITECT. Since 1895 
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SIXTY-FOUR HOURS 








~to erect permanent class rooms 
for eighty pupils 





16 Pages— 
Facts and 
Photographs 


On Schools 


Every school official, and individual in- 
terested in providing attractive, health- 
ful, practical schools —at a moderate 
price — should read ‘Schools.’ 


Experts have filled sixteen pages with 
valuable information on the _ school 
building problem — and a way to solve 
it economically. 


Fill out and mail this coupon today. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
600 South 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 


Send Me “Schools.” 








—™ at a 


price so low that 


bonds need not be issued 


In eight days, four men can erect a Circle A 
School to care for eighty pupils. 

These Circle A class rooms are bright and airy 
—weatherproof and sturdy. 

In every room, nine ceiling high windows throw 
plenty of light over the left shoulders of the 


pupils. Awning type, these windows keep young 


minds fresh with an abundance of draft-free air. 
Circle A walls are insulated, four-layers thick. 
They keep pupils undisturbed by outside noise. 


And, these insulated walls keep class rooms 
comfortable in summer—help make them easy 
to heat in winter. 

At every three feet the walls are strengthened 
with a metal reinforced “four-by-four.” Corners 
are made sturdier than most permanent build- 
ings with a metal reinforced “six-by-six.” 
Moreover, Circle A Schools are priced at a fig- 
ure that’s easy to pay. They treat the school 
board’s budget with consideration. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 S. 25th STREET 


NEWCASTLE, IND. 
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Nana 


NLIWON service saves money because 
one Onliwon towel does the work 
of two ordinary towels. 
These towels are double folded, increasing 
absorbency while doubling the strength 
of the towel. Wet hands won't tear 
through it. One is sufficient to wipe com- 
pletely dry. 


And with the Onliwon cabinet, a separate 


Onliwon 








A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 


‘ 


Pressed steel Onliwon 
towel cabinet in rust- 
proof nickel silver. Yale 
lock to prevent theft and 
window to show contents. 


Towels...one at a time but folded double 


effort is necessary to get a second towel— 
reducing waste. 

Onliwon cabinets are designed to permit 
quick servicing—are easy to refill—do not 
get out of order. They present a neat 
appearance. Strongly and staunchly built, 
they last for years. 

A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 
York, U.S. A. 





TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





WM. PENN HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Perfect Awning Effect, 
Without Awnings 


HEN shades are drawn down on 

the ordinary windows they are 

very apt to flap and tear because of their 

resistance to the incoming air, and this 

obstruction also deteats, to a large extent, 
the ventilation of the room. 





The primary idea back of the Austral 
Window is to produce Ventilation Without 
Draft, but in addition to this feature the 
arrangement of the shades on the Austral 
Window produces a Perfect Awning Effect. 
Separate shades are attached to the upper 
rail of each sash. Pulleys lock the cords 
so that the shades may be adjusted at any 
point on the sash, and thus held, the in- 
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coming air neither flaps nor tears them. 





When the window is open, even with th 






Section Showing Arrangement 
shades pulled all the way down, air enters oe ee 
without obstruction. ceainen ak Aestts y 
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Windows. Charles Howard 
Lloyd is the Architect. 
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